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ORIENTAL SOCIETY IN TRANSITION 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO PRE-COMMUNIST AND COMMUNIST CHINA 


KARL A, WITTFOGEL 


chow present analysis presupposes that in the flow of history there is 
recognizable societal structure (cultural type) and recognizable societal 
change (development).* It also recognizes the theoretical and practical signif- 
icance of major societal types, societies—operational units whose pecu- 
liarity is determined by the interaction of a number of essential technical, 
organizational, and social elements. Some of these essential elements are not 
necessarily specific: they may be compatible with several types of society. 
But they may become specific through their magnitude or the institutional 
setting in which they function.* For instance, though slaves were present in 
many societies, in only a few did the institution of slavery become an essen- 
tial feature. And serfs (peasants attached to the soil or to the village) were 
present in several societies: they appeared in oriental civilizations long 
before they were conspicuous in Greek antiquity or in the European and Japa- 
nese Middle Ages. But they were essential mainly in feudal societies and in 
the ‘‘helotage’’ society of Sparta. Similar diversities in compatability char- 
acterize corvee labor, irrigation economy, and commercial and industrial 
capitalism. 

Historical evidence reveals that the number of combinations in which essen- 
tial institutional features appear in societal ‘‘going concerns’’ is limited. If 
this were not so, classificatory grouping would be impossible. And it also 
reveals that there is not just a single pattern of development in accordance 


Professor Wittfogel is Director of the Chinese History Project at Columbia University 
and Professor of Chinese History at the University of Washington. He is co-author 
of History of Chinese Society, Liao (1949), and has written many books and articles 
on China, 

"In the field of social anthropology, this assumption has recently been restated 
with new arguments, especially by Julian H. Steward. See his ‘‘Cultural Causality 
and Law: A Trial Formulation of the Development of Early Civilizations,’’ American 
Anthropologist 51.1 (1949), 1-27; and his ‘tEvolution and Process,’’ in Anthropology 
Today; An Encyclopedic Inventory, ed. A. L. Kroeber (Chicago, 1953), 313-326. See 
also Symposium on Irrigation Civilizations, ed, Steward, to be published in the near 
future by the Social Science Office of the Pan American Union. 

7See Karl A. Wittfogel, ‘‘The Developmental Position of Hydraulic Society,’’ in 
the above-cited Symposium; and Oriental Society and Oriental Despotism (MSS, here- 
after OSOD), ch. 10. 
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with which societies follow each other in a unilinear and necessary sequence: 
slave society, feudalism, capitalism. This developmental pattem, the formula- 
tion of which frequently is ascribed to Marx and which today is official doc- 
trine in the Communist third of the world, fails to explain why there existed 
in Asia and elsewhere agrarian civilizations that were based neither on slavery 
nor on feudalism, and that did not evolve into modern industrial societies. In 
order to determine the institutional roots of Communist Chinese society, we 
shall therefore try to determine first the character of this peculiar agrarian 
conformation and then the changes which this conformation has recently under- 
gone due to the impact of extraneous ‘‘Western’’ forces. 


> * * 


The agrarian civilizations of the Far East, of South Asia, and of the Near 
East (also the higher civilizations of pre-conquest America) differ greatly in 
institutional detail. But they all have one thing in common, All of them per 
petuated themselves for many centuries—some for millennia—without evolv- 
ing, through their own inner forces, a proto-industrial or industrial society, as 
did Europe and Japan. 

Why did they fail to do so? At this point a comparison with the conditions 
of feudal society may be illuminating. In all feudal societies the power of the 
ruler was counterbalanced by an organized knighthood; and in feudal Europe 
these two antagonistic forces were supplemented by a strong, autonomous 
church and by numerous relatively independent burgher (guild) cities. In medi- 
eval Japan, a prominent church and an influential burgherdom were lacking; 
and Japanese feudalism therefore had a more one-sidedly military quality than 
its European counterpart. But whatever the differences between the ‘‘complex’’ 
feudalism of Europe and the ‘“‘simple’’ feudalism of Japan may have been, in 
both cases there arose a multi-centered society with “‘strong’’ private prop- 
erty, which permitted the growth of a modern, private-property-based, entre- 
preneurial class, and eventually of a modern commercial and industrial society. 

In the major historical areas of Asia and in certain parts of ancient America 
(Peru and Mexico), an inordinately strong state paralyzed the development 
of multi-centered societies. There might be wealthy merchants, but their guilds 
remained politically impotent.’ There might be large temples and many priests, 
but there was no independent and militant national church. Most important, 
those who held land by virtue of office were not knights, who in a contractually 
defined relationship rendered their ruler limited services and maintained their 
own troops, fought private wars, and combined in independent corporations 
(‘‘estates’’). Instead they were civil or military officials who served their 
sovereign unconditionally. 


*For a discussion of seeming exceptions, see OSOD, ch. 6. 
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In the higher civilizations of Asia and ancient America private property 
existed; in some areas it was extensive. But in contrast to feudal and post 
feudal property, it was ‘‘weak’’ property. In these civilizations a despotic 
state tended to tax private property generally and heavily. It reduced the 
magnitude of the proprietary units by fragmentative laws of inheritance and 
by periodic confiscation. And it made it impossible for the holders of private 
property to pool their strength in politically effective independent organizations. 

These were essential aspects of the single-centered structure of power, 
prestige, and revenue control that John Stuart Mill designated as “‘Oriental”’ 
society.* (Societal conformations of this type arose most importantly east of 
the European world that first analyzed them.) In oriental society the state 
was ‘‘stronger than society.’ And this despotically strong state was repre- 
sented by a class of civil and military serving men—officials—who exerted 
an effective monopoly of political and social power. Indeed this ruling class 
constituted a veritable monopoly bureaucracy. 

What gave oriental society its peculiar single-centered structure? An ex- 
amination of the ecological, cultural, technical, and organizational factors 
suggests that this societal confomation originated essentially in arid and 
semi-arid areas, in which agricultural life could be pursued successfully and 
rewardingly only when man overcame the deficiencies and irregularities of the 
water supply by irrigation and, whenever necessary, by flood control. 

At times, such tasks require large-scale cooperation; this in turn involves 
discipline, subordination, and strong leadership. When the terrain is broken 
and compartmentalized and when irrigation is accordingly undertaken on a 
small scale, then we may speak of hydro-agriculture. Hydro-agriculture pro- 
duces food, but not despotic power. In ancient Greece small-scale irrigation 
was correlated first with an aristocratic and then with a democratic way of 
life. In Japan it was correlated with social relations of a feudal type. On the 
other hand, the large-scale control of water produces not only food, but under 
pre-industrial conditicns, involves the rise of a despotically strong govem- 
ment. When this is the case, we may speak of hydraulic agriculture, of hydraulic 
government, and a hydraulic society. 

The concept of a specific oriental or Asiatic society was formulated by the 
classical economists before it was employed by Marx, who, unlike Richard 
Jones and John Stuart Mill, shied away from its bureaucratic class aspect.* 
Since that time it has been used and developed by numerous institutional 
analysts, outstanding among them Max Weber. Accepting the general concept 
of oriental society, I should like to underline some points that were either 


“John Stuart Mill, Principles of Political Economy (London, 1909), 20. -" 

5For this formula, see Paul Milukow, Skizzen Russischer Kulturgeschichte (Leipzig, 
1898), 1. 111. 

*See Karl A, Wittfogel, ‘‘The Ruling Bureaucracy of Oriental Despotism: A Phe- 
nomenon that Paralyzed Marx,’’ Review of Politics, 15.3 (1953), 350=359. 
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neglected by the pioneer analysts, or neglected or misunderstood by those 
who came after them: 

(a) The conditions of genesis are not identical with the conditions of per 
petuation. Specifically, if hydraulic operations are necessary for the birth of 
oriental society, they may not be necessary for its perpetuation. The Byzantine 
empire, after the loss of its hydraulic provinces, maintained its orientally 
despotic government for centuries. Byzantium thus presents a classic example 
of a ‘‘marginal’’ oriental society. In Russia the Tatars initiated orientally 
despotic institutions without introducing hydraulic agriculture. It was within 
the framework of a ‘‘marginal’’ oriental society that new ‘‘Western’’ forces 
gradually advanced in Tsarist Russia from the days of Napoleon and the 
Crimean War until 1917. 

(b) In many oriental societies hydraulic operations remained imperative or 
strikingly advantageous. In these “‘core’’ areas, agro-hydraulic works per 
sisted with varying effectiveness until the recent period of transition. 

(c) The importance of the hydraulic factor for the genesis of oriental societies 
does not preclude the possibility that single-centered despotic agrarian 
societies may have arisen otherwise. While granting this, however, I should 
like to add: 

(i) that the origin of all marginal oriental societies known to me can be 
related with varying degrees of directness to a hydraulic background; 

(ii) that I know of no marginal oriental society which demonstrably has 
arisen from a non-hydraulic background; and 


(iii) that the cases in which marginal oriental societies have a hydraulic 
ancestry are so numerous that the future discovery of one or more cases of an 
indisputably non-hydraulic origin is unlikely to alter seriously the over-all 
picture. 


* * * 


Oriental society is neither uniform nor static. Its representatives differ in 
their hydraulic density, which may be compact, loose, or marginal, and in 
their political development. In primitive oriental societies the government is 
composed in the main of part-time functionaries. In state-centered oriental 
societies the government is in the hands of a hierarchy of full-time officials 
headed by an autocratic sovereign. 

We can further distinguish simple, semi-complex, and complex pattems of 
property and class structure. A state-centered oriental society may have little 
private mobile or immobile property (that is, few privately operating artisans 
and merchants and few private landowners), or it may have a considerable 
development of mobile property only; or it may have a noteworthy development 
of both mobile and immobile property. 
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In the outstanding example of a complex oriental society, China, the peas 
ants for many centuries held and operated their small farms individually. 
Moreover the conditions of a complex oriental society permitted the tion- 
officiating members of the ruling bureaucracy (the bureaucratic gentry) as 
landowners to maintain their social and cultural status for generations without 
holding office. 

Periodic barbarian conquests, which resulted in a variety of “‘conquest 
societies,’’’ complicated the societal development of China as they did that 
of other oriental and non-oriental societies. The fact that, contrary to a wide 
spread legend, the Chinese during the period of imperial dynasties rarely, if 
ever, absorbed their conquerors,’ provides a timely warning for those who 
invoke the absorption myth to console themselves about the Communist 
conquest. 

The cultural peculiarities of traditional China were as distinct from those 
of India and the Near East as the cultural peculiarities of feudal France were 
distinct from those of feudal England, Germany, and Spain. Some of these 
differences can be explained on the basis of definable institutional differ 
ences. Others are the result of historical factors so complex that we are 
fortunate if we can plausibly identify a few of them. Though it is important to 
recognize these variations, it is equally important to remember that they all 
occurred within the pattern of a despotic state, bureaucratic class rule, and 
weak property common to all oriental societies, 


* * * 


China’s traditional loose and complex oriental society was first attacked in 
a serious way by the forces of modern Western industrial civilization in 1839, 
later than Indonesia, India, the Near East, or Russia, and earlier than Siam, 
which was barely scratched by the impact of the Western forces. 

The military defeats which Russia suffered did not cost the country its 
freedom; but they challenged its traditional order and intensified its inter 
action with the ‘‘commercial and industrial’? West. The Crimean and the Japa- 
nese wars led to significant modifications in Russia’s political system, but 
even more substantial changes occurred in other spheres of life. The literary 
revolution was only the most striking manifestation of the great transition 
that upset Russia’s “‘semi-Asiatic’’ order. 

Indonesia and India were modernized while they were European colonies. 
Their Westem masters provided them either with democratic pattems of govern- 
ment (India) or with a corps of indigenous officials familiar with the techniques 


"Karl A, Wittfogel and Feng Chia-sheng, History of Chinese Society, Liao (Phila- 
delphia and New York, 1949), 5f. 
*Wittfogel and Feng, 15. 
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of modern democratic government (Indonesia). In both cases, however, the 
foreign rulers did little to stimulate a modem indigenous agriculture, trade, or 
industry. In Indonesia, the Dutch apparently destroyed what large-scale trade 
and industry existed at the time of conquest; in India, the indigenous middle 
class that could effectively handle modem industrial, commercial, and-banking 
enterprises was hardly larger when the British left than when they came. 

Turkey and China were shaken by imperialist assaults, but they never be- 
came colonies. The great powers, which persistently interfered in the affairs 
of both countries, did little to encourage modern private-property-based enter 
prise or the growth of a modem middle class. Nor was the administrative 
machinery quickly or radically modemized. It was only at a relatively recent 
date that, in a truncated Turkey, modem forms of political life gained strength; 
it was still more recently that private-property-based enterprise began to play 
a significant role. Twentieth century China, although slightly modemized, 
remained handicapped by foreign demands and foreign privileges. Indeed, the 
Nationalist government never fully controlled the whole country, as the 
founders of new imperial dynasties usually had done in China, or as Kemal 
Ataturk was able to do in modem Turkey. A relatively weak modern middle 
class, largely rooted in the treaty ports, aided to some extent in modemizing 
the central and urban regions of the Nationalist government, but its influence 
was weak in the outlying regions.” And the Japanese invasion, besides in- 
creasing the Communists’ chances to penetrate the countryside, crippled the 
new middle class, which, under different conditions, might have promoted the 
modernization of Chinese society. 

We find, then, that for several centuries the commercial and industrial West 
influenced a variety of oriental civilizations; but nowhere did it succeed in 
creating a genuinely multi-centered ‘‘open’’ society, in which a strong middle 
class, an independent working class, and a class of politically advanced and 
organized farmers effectively counterbalanced the power of the state and its 
bureaucracy. The naive optimist may consider the establishment of democratic 
governments in India and Indonesia a step that will almost inevitably bring 
into being a new type of balanced society. However, the realistic student of 
oriental despotism may find the potential for development of oriental societies 
in transition more significantly illuminated by what happened in Russia prior 
to the Bolshevik revolution. 

From 1905 to 1917, Russia’s anti-despotic forces became increasingly 
effective. The revolution of 1905 produced not only a semi-constitutional 
government, but it also paved the way for universal education, for open political 
discussion, and for greater freedom of the press. The February Revolution of 
1917 brought Russia’s anti-despotic forces into power. Properly directed, and 


*See George E. Taylor, The Reconstruction Movement in China (London, 1936), 13. 
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properly aided by their foreign friends, these forces might well have stabilized 
the multi-centered society that was gradually taking form under the crust of 
the old order. 

The political leaders of present-day India and Indonesia who genuinely wish 
to promote an open society should therefore study both Russia’s democratic 
revolution and the developments brought about by the October revolution. If 
they claim allegiance to Marxist socialism, as many of them do, they should 
also review realistically the developments in China resulting from the Com- 
munist revolution. 


* * * 


Prior to Marx, a number of social planners, such as Saint-Simon, envisaged 
institutional systems that were openly despotic. Marx and Engels, although 
uncritical of the totalitarian aspects of some of these schemes, were unalter 
ably opposed to oriental despotism. They stressed the need for popular con- 
trol in the new society for which they were fighting. 

The Chinese Communists claim to be followers of Marx and Lenin. But they 
are significantly selective when they reject, as they do, Marx’s interpretation 
of Asiatic society in general and of traditional Chinese society in particular. 


They are equally selective when they disregard Lenin’s belief in the ‘‘Asiatic’”’ 
quality of traditional Russian society or Lenin’s and Plekhanov’s fear that a 
deteriorating Russian revolution might lead to a restoration of Russia’s pre 
vious ‘‘semi-Asiatic’’ or “‘Asiatic’’ (orientally despotic) conditions. The 
Chinese Communists dropped Marx’s version of the classical concept of 


Asiatic society as early as 1928; that is, earlier than any other Communist 
Party, including the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. They also dropped 
Marx’s version of the multilinear development of society, and did so without 
the violent debate that accompanied this action in the U.S.S.R. 

The principle of popular controls fared no better. As noted above, Marx, 
especially after 1871, demanded that the planned and state-centered economy 
he advocated be controlled by the people. With this in mind he insisted 
(utopianly no doubt, but emphatically) that a socialist govemment worthy of 
its name must have no bureaucracy, no standing amy, and no police. Marx and 
Engels viewed the managerial states of the Orient, which lacked effective 
popular control, as class-dominated, oppressive, and exploitative despotisms. 
It need scarcely be said that, according to Marx and Engels, these states 
could never be considered socialistic although they owned the decisive means 
of production. 

Until 1917 Lenin subscribed to Marx’s concept of socialism: a planned 
State economy plus genuine popular control. He began to withdraw from this 
position on the eve of the October revolution; after the seizure of power he 
abandoned it altogether—in fact, though not in words. The tortured arguments 
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which he advanced during the last years of his life show him greatly disturbed 
by the miscarriage of the socialist plans that, prior to the October revolution, 
he had been pushing so passionately. 

I have no evidence that the Chinese Communists (or the Communists of 
other oriental societies in transition) were similarly concerned about popular 
control, which, according to Marx, Engels, and the pre-October Lenin, was a 
necessary condition for a genuinely proto-socialist and socialist order. Of 
Marx’s views, Mao and his followers retained essentially his ideas on economic 
determinism and class struggle, and of Lenin’s, his ideas on how to establish 
and perpetuate dictatorial and monopolistic power. Thus, when the Chinese 
Communists were fighting against the Nationalist government, they were not 
even ‘‘subjective socialists’’ in the terms of Marxism. They were still less 
so when, in 1949, they made themselves the supreme masters of the Chinese 
mainland. 

For a Marxist standard by which to appraise the performance of the Chinese 
and Russian Communists, let us turn to Engels’ remarks on the fate of a 
revolutionary leader who is compelled by adverse conditions to betray those 
whom he sets out to serve: ‘‘The worst that can happen to a leader of an 
extreme party is his being forced to take over the government in an epoch in 
which the movement (die Bewegung) is not ripe for the rule of the class which 
he represents and for the execution of the measures which the mle of this 
class demands.’’ He thus is faced with an insoluble dilemma. He cannot 
represent his own class, but he is ‘‘forced...to represent the class, for 
whose rule the movement is ripe. In the interest of the movement itself he 
must realize the interests of an alien class and he must satisfy his own class 
with phrases and promises, with the assertion that the interests of that alien 
class are its own interest. Whoever happens to get into this crooked situation, 
is irrevocably lost.’”° 

Engels’ famous statement, whose socio-historical misconceptions (e.g. 
‘tthe movement’’) need not be discussed here, fits the Russian case better 
than the Chinese. Unlike the Bolsheviks, who, until 1917 and even after this 
date, promised the “‘toiling’’ masses genuine democratic control over the new 
revolutionary government, the Chinese Communists identified themselves from 
the start with the totalitarian substance of the October revolution rather than 
with its obsolete verbiage. Yet they too made far-reaching promises to the 
workers and to the peasants. And like the Communist masters of the U. S.S. R., 
they soon began to explain that the interests of the new despotic bureaucracy 
were actually identical with those of the workers and peasants. From the 
standpoint of their original promises they too committed treason, but from the 


Friedrich Engels, ‘Der deutsche Bauernkrieg,’’ in Man. Engels. Lenin. Stalin. 
Zur deutschen Geschichte (Berlin, 1953), 1:264. 
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standpoint of the new class society of which they are the beneficiaries they 
are doing extremely well. They have converted the oriental society in transi- 
tion, which they inherited, into a new type of semi-managerial apparatus 
society; and today they are rapidly developing this semi-managerial system 
into a total managerial apparatus society. 


* * * 


In a classical hydraulic society, such as that of traditional China, the ruling 
bureaucracy fulfills limited, if crucial, managerial functions. It maintains 
huge water works, primarily for the sake of agricultural production. It may also 
carry out large-scale non-hydraulic enterprises in the spheres of communica 
tion (state highways, the state post) and defense (extended frontier walls). 

The government of the Chinese People’s Republic seems to have returned 
to the time-honored agrarian semi-managerial order when it engages in large 
scale water conservancy, flood control, and irrigation projects and takes over 
the major tasks of communication. But whereas agro-hydraulic procedures still 
largely follow old pattems, communication procedures do not. The Chinese 
system of communication includes railroads, steamboats, motor cars, airplanes, 
telegraph and telephone. Like the defense system, it grows more effective 
with the growth of modern industry, on which it depends increasingly. 

From the start the managerial activities of the new Communist state had a 
new industrial emphasis, but they involved only a limited part of the country’s 
economy. In 1949, the government controlled only one-third of the industrial 
output and still less of the agricultural production. However, the Communists 
rapidly strengthened the public as against the private sector. By 1954, the 
public sector accounted for more than 70 per cent of industrial production and 
about 80 per cent of wholesale trade."* In agriculture, where small property and 
production were particularly well entrenched, the new bureaucratic masters 
are ruthlessly promoting the organization of ‘producers’ cooperatives,’’ primi- 
tive collectives which have not yet been mechanized. In September 1954, 
Chou Enelai predicted that by 1957 the labor and the land of more than 50 
per cent of all Chinese peasants would be pooled in such cooperatives;*? Teng 

*Tzu-hui, who directs the Party’s peasant work, estimated that in 1958 these 
collectives would prevail in all major agricultural areas.* 

The organizational difficulties involved in establishing control over the 
bulk of China’s modem industry and large-scale trade are great. The task of 
simultaneously organizing the peasants in cooperatives is enormous. Despite 
the fact that many workers do not ‘‘understand”’ their mission and that the 
“‘national capitalists’’ and the frustrated villagers are resorting to all manner 


Chou En-lai’s speech of Sept. 23, 1954, (Jen-min jib-pao, Sept. 24, 1954). 
121 oc. cit. 


*Chung-kuo ch’ing-nien pao (Chinese Youth Joumal) (Peiping), Sept. 1, 1954, 
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of covert resistance, the Chinese Communists, who have learned much from 
the Soviet experience, are methodically driving toward their ‘‘socialist’’ goal. 
They are transforming a modified agriculture-centered semi-managerial economy 
into a total industry-centered managerial economy. 

In the course of this gigantic process, the power of the ming class is 
reaching an all-time high. Differing from the despotic bureaucracy of China’s 
agro-hydraulic past, which exerted full political power but only partial eco- 
nomic, personal, and ideological control, the new monopoly bureaucracy seeks 
to establish full control everywhere. The result is an institutional conforma- 
tion that differs qualitatively not only from the multi-centered societies of the 
West, but also from the limping totalitarianism of oriental society. 

Marx was unwilling to discuss the bureaucratic class aspect of oriental 
despotism, but he viewed the human relations involved as a system of “‘general 
slavery.’"* John Smart Mill was fully aware of the suffocating effect of statist 
despotism, when he designated it as “‘political slavery.’"* Marx’s tem ex 
aggerates the inhumanity of oriental despotism, but both formulas fit well the 
societal order that has already crystallized in the U. S. S. R. and is speedily 
forming in Communist China. 


To be sure, state slavery is economically ineffective and abysmally in 
human. Unfortunately, however, this does not prevent it from functioning— and 


enduring—to the satisfaction and benefit of its masters, Those who compla- 
cently urge mankind to sit out the new slavery forget that, among all historical 
systems of oppression, oriental despotism lasted longest. 

*4Karl Marx, Grundrisse der Kritik der Politischen Oekonomie (Rohentwurf) 1857- 


1858 (Moscow, 1939), 395. 
*5Mill, Principles of Political Economy, 949. 





SUNG SOCIETY: CHANGE WITHIN TRADITION 


E. A. KRACKE, JR. 


\ , J HEN we speak of social change in China we most often have in mind one 

or the other of two pictures.’ The first is the change that we see today, 
when radically new ideas, techniques and forces from foreign countries have 
shaken the traditional social order, altering the old patterns rapidly and some- 
times violently. The second picture is that of the dynastic cycle, a concept that 
we have inherited from the traditional Chinese historian, sometimes adding a few 
embellishments of our own. The political fortunes of a ruling house are often 
reflected (and perhaps affected) by a characteristic cycle in the whole political 
and economic order of the nation: from successful adjustment and control to 
maladjustment and chaos. The end of each cycle, if we focus our attention 
only on these factors, leaves Chinese society much as it was at the end of the 
cycle before, But this perspective tends to omit qualitative changes that occur 
in Chinese society on a different plane. 

The kind of social change to be considered now differs from both of these. 
It is the long and continuous process of social development that in China as 
in our own civilization has accompanied the interplay between the traditional 
ideas and ways of life and the new concepts, techniques, and patterns of 
activity that evolve at home or enter from abroad. While at times this process 
of development moved slowly, and at times even retrogressed in some re- 
spects, the Chinese way of life nevertheless underwent through the centuries 
a cumulative alteration that was essentially irreversible. At times the forces 
of change so interacted that their gathered momentum was almost revolutionary 
in its social impact. An outstanding example of such rapid and far-reaching 
change is supplied by the Sung period, from the tenth century to the thirteenth. 

The beginnings of the movement that attained so dramatic a tempo in the 
Sung period can be traced back, in some respects, through several centuries. 
Perhaps the first clearly perceptible aspect of the movement is the striking 
shift in the mass of China’s population, from the northern plain country to the 
valleys of the mountainous south and the southeast coast. This migration had 
begun in the early centuries of our era, impelled both by economic difficulties 
and by foreign invaders of the old homeland; but as late as the middle of the 
eighth century the Yangtse valley and the areas further south still held only 


*This article follows in outline and general content a paper presented at the sym- 
posium on traditional Chinese society during the Far Eastern Association sessions 
at New York, April 1954, 
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some forty to forty-five percent of China’s people. By the end of the thirteenth 
century this area reported no less than eighty-five to ninety percent of the 
nation’s population, and no less than twenty percent were established in the 
valleys of Fukien and eastern Chekiang along the southeast coast.’ 

The rich new delta lands of the South became the chief suppliers of China’s 
granaries. Some of the economic consequences of this are already well known, 
and need only be recapitulated here. To feed the armies guarding the northern 
border, and to provision the capital in the North, the central administration 
undertook to expand the canal system and subsidiary land communications 
from the South on a mammoth scale. Aided by the new facilities, private 
commerce grew rapidly. The Chinese now living along the remote southem 
coast no doubt found it necessary to import tools and other goods from the 
older settlements, and exchanged for these the new products native to the 
semi-tropical land in which they found themselves, as well as products from 
the South Seas and the countries of the Indian Ocean.* Easier contacts by sea 
with Persia and Arabia encouraged the growth of foreign commerce, soon 
bringing to the growing coastal cities settlements of Hindu and Arab mer- 
chants. The Chinese also, as Mr. Lo points out in the following article in 
this issue, turned to the sea and assumed a leading place among maritime 
peoples. Internal commerce among the regions of China, at first confined for 
the most part to luxury items for the few, now expanded in variety and in its 
significance for larger groups of the nation, 

With the growth of inter-regional trade, money came into its own, for many 
purposes rapidly supsrseding the old transactions in kind. By the eleventh 
century, a system of regulated paper currency was in operation, and the coinage 

*See census for mid-eighth century in Stefan [Etienne] Balazs, ‘‘Beitrage zur 
wirtschaftsgeschichte der T’ang-Zeit, I,’’ Mitteilungen des Seminars fur Orientalische 
Sprachen 34 (1931), 1920; and Hans Bielenstein, ‘‘The census of China during the 
period 2-742 A.D.,’’ BMFEA 19 (1947), 125=163. For 1290 census see Herbert Franke, 
Geld und wirtschaft in China unter der Mongolen-herrschaft (Leipzig, 1949), 127=131; 
for southeastern provinces at this time see Yuan-shib (Poena pen ed.), ch. 62, passim. 
The growth of population in South China was from about four million households 
around 750 to a little under twelve million in 1290. The highest recorded South 
Chinese population (before the seventeenth century) was that of about 1220 which 
exceeded twelve and a half million households (Wen-bsien t’'ung-k’ao, 11: 18b=20a; 
Sungeshib, 85: 4a), The small number of individuals per household reported in Sung 
census data has led to much discussion, A rough average of around five persons per 
household seems most probable, but differing local methods of tabulation caused 
variations inversely proportionate to the size of the local unit in question. See Katd 
Shigeru (Shigeshi) )\ik9%, Shina keizaishi kdshd (Tokyo: Toyo Bunko Publications, 
Series A, No. 34, 1952-1953). The reported fall of the North Chinese population from 


some ten and a half million households about 1110 to under a million in 1235 is 
staggering to the imagination though reasonably well supported by the records of the 
Mongol period (H. Franke), 

*For the place of local and imported products from the Canton area in the trade 
of Central and North China as early as the Latter Han see E. H. Schafer, ‘*The Pearl 
Fisheries of Hoep’u,’’ JAOS, 72, 4 (1952), 155-168. The area was even to some 
extent reliant on cereal imports from more settled parts of China. 
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of copper money reached proportions never again approached in Chinese 
dynastic history. Facilities for the transfer of funds and the provision of 
credit also developed. The various regions of China were no longer self- 
sufficient economically, but increasingly specialized in their produce—foods 
or goods or services—and therefore interdependent. These developments 
brought into being, by the eleventh century, a Chinese economy apparently 
far more complex than any of earlier times.* 

Of the social change that accompanied this economic development we have 
as yet only a very incomplete picture. But certain of its aspects stand out 
strikingly in the records. One aspect—perhaps of key significance—is the 
changing role of the great city. In earlier periods the few outstanding cities 
had achieved their greatness and economic importance only after designation 
as national capitals. Their symmetrical and regular plan, centered on the 
principal imperial palace, gave visible evidence of their origin and purpose. 
From the tenth century to the thirteenth this was not so. In this later period 
the cities chosen as capitals had already achieved importance as trade centers 
at strategic points on the lines of communication. 

K’ai-feng, the first Sung capital, exemplified this particularly well. Origi- 
nally a regional administrative seat at a main transfer point on the arterial 
canal from the South, its access to southern rice supplies recommended it 
during the troubled years succeeding the T’ang. The city had grown with its 
commercial importance, as successive new walls inclosed the suburbs that 
grew spontaneously beyond the older city gates. Within the sixteen-mile 
circuit of the outer walls, space was at a premium. The second Sung emperor 
renounced the planned expansion of his palace because it would have forced 
the demolition of private dwelling quarters. As aresult of this history, although 
the city lay in the level valley of the Yellow River, it lacked the symmetry 
that had marked earlier national capitals and would later distinguish Peking 
(also primarily political in its character).* 

The later Sung capital of Hang-chou was also an important trade center at 
the time of its political elevation in 1135. Its population was huge: the num- 
bers within its walls during the later years of the dynasty have been esti- 
mated as 900,000, and those in its suburbs as some 600,000 more.* 


“On currency and credit facilities, see L. S. Yang, Money and Credit in China 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1952) esp. 38, 51-61, 71-80; and his ‘*Buddhist Monasteries and 
Four Money-raising Institutions in Chinese History,’? HJAS, 13 (June 1950), 174179, 
For a general description of economic developments in the Sung and further references 
see E. A. Kracke, Jr., Civil Service in Early Sung China, (Cambridge, Mass., 1953), 
11-18, 

*See E. O. Reischauer, HJAS 2 (Mart. 1937), 29 (resume of article by Miyazaki 
Ichisada); Kracke, 13, 25; Sung-shib, 85: 4b=9a. 

*Katd Shigeru, Shina keizaishi kdshd, 2: 417-418. This estimate is based on num- 


bers of households and rice consumption data. Others have placed the total both higher 
and lower. 
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While the capitals of the eleventh to thirteenth centuries had thus grown 
strongly commercial in character, their supremacy among Chinese cities was 
challenged by other urban centers still more reliant on business activity. By 
the year 1100 at least four urban areas far surpassed the capital area in 
population. We have no exact data on the numbers living within the walls 
of these cities or in their immediate suburbs, but census reports suggest that 
each of the urban areas held a million or more people within the borders of its 
prefecture—a space very roughly comparable to the greater metropolitan areas 
of London or New York. Such population concentrations would seem to out= 
distance by far the largest urban agglomerations of that time in Europe, even 
by the largest estimates of the latter. 

During the next two centuries the urban growth continued, and in several 
instances the prefectural populations apparently doubled, tripled, or quad- 
rupled by 1290. Among the most dramatic increases, three were on the south- 
east coast (Hang-chou, Su-chou, and Fuechou), and one (Jao-chou) near the 
inland trade route from the Yangtse to Canton. The prefecture of Fuechou in 
1290 reported approximately 3,875,000 people, suggesting an urban concentra- 
tion of impressive proportions.” 

It was just around this time, soon after the Sung downfall, that Marco Polo 
visited these places as an agent of the Mongol conqueror Kubilai. His de 
scriptions of the magnificence of Hang-chou, the capital, and of the trade 


metropolis Ch’tan-chou, are well known. But he also observed another phe- 


nomenon that is suggested by contemporary census figures—the growth and 
multiplication of smaller cities and towns. In describing the joumey from 
Hang-chou to Fuechou (less than three hundred miles as the crow flies), he 
tells of no less than six “‘large, noble, and beautiful’’ or “‘noble and great’’ 
cities, and in the stages of his journey between these he notes no less than 
seven times ‘‘always finding cities and villages enough, very beautiful and 
very great’’; on one twoeday ride he remarks that these are ‘‘so frequent and 
continuous that you seem as you ride to go through the middle of a single 


7The rough area of a prefecture varied in different circuits from around 1,200 square 
miles to around 6,000, The largest prefectures were K’ai-feng and those in Fuechien, 
Ching-hu-pei, and Ching-hu-nan, Those in the south of course included large wild and 
mountainous portions, and the populations were actually concentrated in much more 
restricted areas. Compare the 1,725 square miles of metropolitan London, with some 
9,835,000 population, or 3,550 square miles of New York, with 13,175,000. London and 
Paris did not exceed some 500,000 persons until about 1700, See W. S. and E, S, 
Woytinsky, World Population and Production: Trends and Outlook, (New York, 1953), 
113. In general the larger estimates for ancient Rome and medieval Constantinople do 
not exceed this figure, and conservative opinion seems to favor much smaller figures 
for these. The two subprefectures of Fuechou with seats within the city walls counted 
some 60,000 families, probably around 300,000 individuals, accepting Kat Shigeru’s 
interpretation of the Sung data (T6bd gakubd (Tokyo), 11: 1-15), Other large sub 
prefectures were clustered close by. See also E. H. Schafer, The Empire of Min 
(Rutland, Vt. and Tokyo, 1954), 79, For other cities about 1075 see Kracke, 13. By 
1290 the prefectures of Su-chou, Jao-chou and Hang-chou were reported to have re- 
spectively around 2,434,000, 4,037,000, and 1,835,000 persons (Yian-shib, ch. 62, 
passim), : 
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city.’* Allowing for the colorful exaggerations we must permit to this oldest 
of China-hands, the regions that Polo saw along the southeast coast must 
certainly have been advanced in urban development compared with his native 
Italy—the most urbanized part of Europe in that day. While most of the terrain 
was mountainous and poorly adapted to farming, the few lands available had 
been fully exploited. A Sung writer notes that intensive cultivation had trans- 
formed once worthless acres to the most fertile in the empire, and while 
Marco Polo refers occasionally to the livestock he saw (oxen, buffalo, cows, 
goats, swine, and fowl) and to certain special plant products, he speaks not 
of fields but of “*fine gardens.’’ 

But rich as the fields were, they were still too few. The coastal regions 
still depended for their prosperity on the income from their mines, commerce, 
manufactures, tea, and sea produce, and beyond the narrow valley floors must 
have preserved some of the air of an unsettled borderland. On four stages of 
his journey Polo mentions the ‘*hunting and chase enough of beasts and birds” 
and refers as many times to the great and fierce “‘lions’”’ (tigers?) that molest 
travellers, to such an extent that in one part of the route at least ‘‘it is very 
dangerous to pass through those regions unless people go in great numbers.’” 
In an area seeming thus sparsely settled over much of its extent, and develop- 
ing rapidly in industry and trade, typifying the new trend, it is difficult not to 
suspect analogies with the frontier of opportunity that played a vital role in 
the development of our own civilization. 

Who were the people that lived in the growing cities of this area? We have 
no clear picture of them, but there are at least some clues to their character. 
As in earlier times, there must have been a considerable number of civil and 
military officials, stationed there for limited terms by the central government, 
along with a more or less permanent corps of clerks and official underlings, 
There were the army garrisons usually stationed in all large places. There 
were no doubt well-to-do scholars without official employment, and poorer 
scholars who lived on their earnings as teachers, or from such miscellaneous 
employments as public letter-writing or story-telling. And there were the 
merchants and artisans, great and small, blending at the lowest economic 
level with the unskilled laborers. Considering the indicated sizes of the 
cities, the last three occupations must have constituted the preponderant 
group of inhabitants in most cases. The composition of the Sung populations 
cannot have differed too greatly from that observed by Marco Polo only around 
a decade after the dynasty’s fall: in all his comments on the six larger cities 
he saw between Hang-chou and Fuechou, and in four of his comments on the 
places between, he notes that the inhabitants “‘live by trade and by crafts,’’ 
and implies mercantile activities indirectly by repeated references to the 

*A, C. Moule and Paul Pelliot, Marco Polo, the descripnon of the world (London, 


1938), 1: 343347. 
*Moule and Pelliot 
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‘abundance of all things for life,’’ which he notes were very cheap. (To other 
activities he makes very little reference.)*° 

What was true of this area was probably true also, to a more limited degree, 
of the great cities more widely scattered in other parts of China at this time. 
All were joined by the same commercial links, and often frequented by the 
same far-travelling merchants. 

Surviving records tell us of the merchants’ activities and mode of life 
chiefly at the capitals, but in these respects too different regions may have 
presented a rather similar picture. 

The merchants, artisans, and providers of services were organized in guilds, 
which had powers of discipline over their own members, although these organi- 
zations had no apparent role in the general administration of the cities. The 
guild members had to some extent emancipated themselves from the close 
official supervision that existed during the T’ang. Their business activities 
were no longer confined within the great walled markets, or limited to the 
hours in which the government permitted the opening of the market portals. 
Commerce and manufacture were now carried on in shops scattered throughout 
the city or beyond the city gates, though establishments of the same trade 
tended to group together." 

Long and persistent governmental efforts to regulate trade and control 
prices were matched by equally persistent and largely successful evasion on 
the part of the merchants. Attempts of the state to monopolize certain profit- 
able industries had been costly and only partly successful. But in. the Sung 
the state had learned to apply its taxes more flexibly and to restrict its 
monopolies to certain key operations of an industry; through such policies 
the state diverted what was perhaps the lion’s share of the profits to its 
treasuries.” 

Such state controls may well have retarded significantly the growth of 
commercial activity and power. At the time, however, there must have been 
little evidence of this. The more successful merchants accumulated great 
wealth, and their style of living vied with that of the imperial princes, Sump- 
tuary laws had always, before this, restricted the colors that should be used 
by each class of society. By 995, however, sumptuary laws were unenforce- 
able, and all were repealed but the ban on a certain shade of deep purple 
reserved for the imperial house and the highest officials. There is evidence 


that even this color was taken over by commoners within a few years."® We 


*°Moule and Pelliot; Etienne Balazs, ‘‘Les villes Chinoises,’’ in Recueils de la 
Societe Jean Bodin, 6; La ville (Brussels, 1954), 236, 

11K até Shigeru, ‘tOn the Hang or the Associations of Merchants in China,’? Memoirs 
of the Research Department of the Toyo Bunko, (Tokyo) 8 (1936) 53-71; .Ch’in Kuan 
ZEB (1049-1100), Huai-bai chi Ee (Sswpu ts’ung-k’an ed.), 15: Gb. 

“Chao Ching i*#, “‘Sung-tai chih chuan-mai chih-tu’’ R{tl MHA, Y en-ching 
she-bui k’o-hsueb, 2 (Oct. 1949) 59-94, 

See Sung bui-yao chi-kao FW VGH, ‘*Yu-fu’’ BUR, 4: Sa. 
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read that the families of great merchants wore pearls and jade. Their carriages 
thronged the roads, and in the words of a contemporary “‘rubbed hubs with 
those of distinguished families.’ In the T’ang, we are told, even a servant 
who had served in an aristocratic family scorned a master who haggled in 
person with a merchant. By the eleventh century, even important officials had 
discovered the attractions of commerce, and many augmented their income by 
combining business operations with their official journeys. Merchants were 
socially accepted in elite circles. Through such connections, or through their 
wealth, some of them secured government office, and served in positions 
of some importance.** 

But the professional trader still found certain barriers to his social advance- 
ment. He still lacked the approval of more conservative scholars. His indul- 
gence in luxuries elicited complaints very much like those that had been 
evoked by a more modest commercial expansion a millennium earlier. His 
pursuit of money was felt to be unworthy. The officials criticized his disposi- 
tion to make profits by cornering the market; because this was at the expense 
of the poor—and no doubt because the official preferred that the state mo- 
nopolies should garner such profits. The grumbling of the conservatives, 
however, may have been in itself another indication that power of commerce 
was recognized as a potential threat to the supremacy of the bureaucrat; in 
fact, specific complaints of the growing influence that merchants exercised 
over officials are not lacking.** 


The new social environment created by the cities surely had its impact on 
the evolution of Chinese culture. The operation of any but the simplest busi- 
ness naturally required at least a certain minimum of literacy, and the city 


environment gave better opportunities for even the poorest to gain a smatter- 
ing of the written character. The successful and ambitious tradesman would 
naturally hope that education would win for his sons an entree into the bu- 
reaucracy. When the new urban reader competed with the older scholar for 
written texts, a new demand for books was created. In the century after 950 
the technique of wood engraving, long used to multiply Buddhist charms and 
texts, suddenly found new uses, and in a short time the art of printing was 
applied to practically all the existing varieties of literature, 

For the relatively unlettered, a multiplicity of entertainments was also 
devised, ranging from troops of acrobats and displays of fireworks to puppet 

See Hsia Sung Si (984-1050), Wen-chuang chi 3GESE (Ssuek’u ch*uan-shu 
chen-pen ed.) 13: 15b-16b; Li Kou 4 & (1009-1059), Chib-chiang Li hsien-sheng 
wen-chi (AGREE (Ssu-pu ts’ung-k’an ed.) 18: 7a-8b; Ch’in Kuan, Huai-bai chi 
15: 4a-6a; Ch’tan Han-sheng 27%}, “‘Sung-tai kuan-li chih ssu-ying shang-yeh”’ 
RCE tk SA BMH, Bulletin of the Institute of History and Philology, Academia 
Sinica, 7.2 (1936), 205=206, An interesting example is Ma Chi-liang {§7:J1, of a 
family of teaemerchants, who married into the imperial circle and had reached high 


office when his instinct for profit brought misfortune (Sungeshih, 463: 18b). 
*51.i Kou and Hsia Sung. 
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shows, shadow plays, and simple theatrical presentations. Through the stories 
that served as themes for such public performances, some parts of the sophis- 
ticated culture could reach the illiterate, and facilitate a sharing of the great 
tradition with larger groups. Particularly important in this respect was the 
role of the story-teller; unemployed scholars frequently made their living by 
recounting some of the dramatic episodes of history to audiences in the market 
place. Through the prompting-books some of them wrote to aid their confreres, 
they created the prototypes of the later great fictional themes. At the same 
time the old themes were presented in the language of the people and trans- 
muted to appeal to a more popular audience, until the content itself reflected 
their viewpoint and their tastes. It could scarcely be accidental that the 
Chinese popular novel traces back to this period.** 

The influence of the new city life also had its impact on society beyond 
the city walls. The growing importance of a money economy must surely have 
contributed a significant share to the increasing complications of the farm 
problem. The crops of different regions were becoming more specialized, 
leaving the farmer often less self-sufficient, and more vulnerable in years 
of crop failure. While the farmer probably relied little on the cities for his 
basic necessities, it seems that travelling merchants from the cities already 
came to the country fairs to sell such things as salt, and buy for the city 
market. The glamor of the city had its weakening effect on the old rural pat 
terns of life in other ways. The wealthy peasant, we are told, tended to emulate 
the merchant’s style of living, and we hear repeatedly that the rewards of 
commerce tempted the poor farmer to abandon the hard and often unrewarding 
work on his lands, sell his farm implements, and engage in trade.*” 

Finally, we must note the change that came about in the bureaucratic class 
itself. It was also in this period that new recruitment procedures opened a 
governmental career to far wider numbers than before. Competitive recruitment 
examinations were regularly used from the beginning of the eleventh century 
on a scale far greater than ever before. Improved through the development of 
elaborate techniques to make the examinations more objective, the new system 
helped to break the power monopoly once held by a small group of northern 
aristocratic families. The social origin of the newcomers who replaced them 
is not entirely clear. The broader distribution of opportunity was certainly 
made possible by the increase in literacy and the wider availability of books 
that we have already noted. Several hundred candidates commonly passed the 

Yoshikawa KOjird, Gen zatsugeki kenkyf (Tokyo, 1954), 72-73; R. G. Irwin, 
The Evolution of a Chinese novel, Shuiebuechuan (Cambridge, Mass., 1953), 23—24 
J. I. Coump, Jr., ‘‘P’ing-hua and the early history of the San-kuo chih,’’ J/AOS, 71.4 
(1951) 249-258; Balazs, “Les villes Chinoises,’’ 231-233; Wang Ling, ‘‘On the 
invention and use of gunpowder in China,’’ Isis 37, Pts. 3@4 (July 1947), 163. 

"Chuan Han-sheng, “‘Sung-tai nan-fang ti hsu-shih” #fCH AAA, Bulletin 


of the Institute of History and Philology, Academia Sinica, 9 (1947), 265-274; Hsia 
Sung and Ch’in Kuan. 
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final stage of the triennial examinations, and we are told that for each of 
these some hundred candidates had attempted the local preliminary tests. The 
competition was wide indeed. But the fiercest rivalry and the most numerous 
successful candidates during most of the dynasty came from the southeast 
coast, where we have seen the rapid pace of urbanization at this time. 

How many of these men came from the great cities? How many traced their 
educational opportunity to families of ultimately mercantile origin? It is still 
impossible to say. But data from two lists of graduates that have come down 
to us from the twelfth and thirteenth centuries show that the regions with 
more and larger urban concentrations tended to supply not only more graduates 
in proportion to their area, but also more graduates per family, so that they 
clearly dominated the field. Moreover the largest proportion of apparently new 
blood tended to appear in the circuits of most rapid population growth, if we 
may judge from the numbers of graduates counting no officials among their 
direct paternal forebears. Conspicuous among these regions of growing popula- 
tion were again those containing the great coastal cities and those on the 
main inland trade routes. We have here, then, a seeming link between the 
broadening social base of the bureaucracy and the social mobility that prob- 
ably characterized the great cities in their period of most rapid expansion."* 

The political importance of this changing character of the bureaucracy is 
obvious. Its cultural effect, while less tangible and less calculable, was 
perhaps none the less real. For while the Sung was a time of beginnings for 
the more popular literary forms, it was also a time of great vigor, and in some 
ways a time of culmination, in the intellectual activities practiced or patron- 
ized by the bureaucrat: the fine arts, the more sophisticated literary forms, 
and critical scholarship. In government, it was a time of imaginative reform 
schemes and experiments. It saw great advances in several fields of tech- 
nology. In all of these realms the contribution made by men of the Southeast 
was outstanding. 

Thus we have evidence that a genuine alteration of Chinese social patterns 
accompanied the rise of the great city. The influence of the city extended 
beyond the bourgeois to the farmer and the bureaucrat. Despite the inhibiting 
pressures of official conservatism, and at times in disregard of laws and 
decrees, the merchant had expanded his influence and breached many of the 
barriers that surrounded him when the period of change began. 

The limits of his rise are also apparent. If he achieved a place in govern- 
ment, it was by transforming himself into a bureaucrat; as a merchant he 
still enjoyed no active political role. The professional official remained 
supreme, and steadfastly unsympathetic toward the development of private 
economic interests, 


“Kracke, 68-69; data on regional distribution of examination graduates are drawn 
from Hsu Naiech’ang ¢%/) £4 ed., Sung Yuan k’o-chu san lu (1923), passim. These will 
he discussed further in a forthcoming article. 
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The history of Chinese urbanization after the thirteenth century, and the 
reasons why the movement failed to go further than it did, are beyond the 
scope of the present topic. As we contemplate the situation of the thirteenth 
century bourgeois, however, it is difficult to discern any single insuperable 
barrier to his further social rise. Most of his disadvantages were also faced 
by some at least of his European confreres during the later Middle Ages or the 
Renaissance. In the thirteenth century, the Chinese bourgeois had demon- 
strated by his will and his resourcefulness that under favorable conditions, 
the traditional Chinese social patterns could be significantly modified through 
the operation of internal forces. 





THE EMERGENCE OF CHINA AS A SEA POWER DURING 
THE LATE SUNG AND EARLY YOAN PERIODS 


JUNG-PANG Lo 


NE of the topics of Chinese history that deserves greater attention is 

the nature and direction of the expansion of the Chinese people beyond 
the geographical confines of China. It is a subject which, for want of more 
information, is still so cloaked in generalities as to present the misleading 
impression that the Chinese have always been a landbound people oriented 
towards the land frontier of the north and northwest. A Western scholar, for 
example, has written: ‘China has never been a sea-power because nothing has 
ever induced her people to be otherwise than landmen, and landmen dependent 
on agriculture with the same habit and ways of thinking drilled into them 
through forty centuries.” In a recent work we find this statement: ‘‘Essentially 
a land people, the Chinese cannot be considered as having possessed sea- 
power.... The attention of the Chinese through the centuries has been turned 
inward towards Central Asia rather than outward, and their knowledge of the 
seas which washed their coast was extremely small.’” 

These quotations represent views that have wide currency. Sea power, 
according to the dictionary definition of the term, is the possessivn and 
application of naval strength for the control and command of the sea. China 
in the period from Han to T’ang could not qualify as a sea power although 
fleets were employed to wage coastal wars and to carry out invasions of Korea 
and Indo-China, for it was towards Mongolia and Turkestan that the diplomatic 
and strategic attention was focused. Nor could China qualify as a sea power 
during recent times, for the navies of foreign powers have held sway over her 
territorial waters. But can we judge the China of the late medieval period by 
the China of any other time? Can we say, categorically, that the Chinese were 
always a continentally-minded people and that China was never a sea power? 
This is a question of some conse quence, basic to our understanding of Chinese 
civilization, 

I have spent some time on the study of this subject and I have arrived at 
certain conclusions which can be summed up in the thesis that, contrary to 
popular views, China was a naval power during the late Sung, Yiian and early 
Ming periods and that this seaward expansion was the outcome of acute social 
and environmental changes. 

*James Fairgrieve, Geography and World Power (London, 1921), 242. 

*F, B, Elridge, The Background of Eastern Sea Power (Melbourne, 1948), 47. 
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Although their history abounds with accounts of battles fought on the rivers, 
lakes and coastal waters, the early Chinese did not regard the navy as any- 
thing more than a subordinate adjunct of the army. There were small standing 
navies maintained by seaboard states during periods of disunity, there were 
maritime fleets mobilized for temporary service in overseas campaigns and 
under centralized control as in the spacious days of Han, Sui and T’ang, and 
there were navies composed of river units under provincial command as in the 
Northern Sung period,* but until the creation uf the Southern Sung navy, China 
did not have a national sea-going navy established on a permanent basis. 

The shock of their defeat by the Chin invaders in 1127, the capture of the 
emperor and the fall of the capital at K’ai-feng which drove the Sung court to 
establish itself at Hangchow, a city exposed to attacks by sea, stirred the 
Chinese to adopt counter-measures for self-protection. With the cultivated area 
reduced by enemy occupation and by war, the Chinese had to augment their 
food supply by intensifying the cultivation of their fields, and the huge network 
of canals and ditches they dug for transportation and irrigation’ served them 
also as means of defense. It gave the Chinese a defensive system which 
invalidated the superiority of the enemy cavalry. To patrol the waterways of 
this defensive belt which covered the region between the Huai River and the 
Yangtze and to guard its eastern and western flanks, the Chinese needed a 
navy and they succeeded in building a strong and mobile one. 

Not to be outdone, the Jurchens and later the Mongols both built fleets with 
which they hoped to outflank the eastern end of the Sung defense line by 
sailing down the coast. The Jurchen attempt in 1161 failed when their fleet 
was destroyed by the Chinese off the coast of Shantung. In 1268 the Mongols 
also gave serious consideration to the idea of an attack on the Sung empire by 
sea,® but abandoned it in favor of the strategy of a powerful drive by river 
forces down the Han River, the western flank of the Sung defense line. Thus, 
in the great struggle between the Chinese and their enemies to the north during 
the Southern Sung period, it was the naval phase of the wars that was the most 
decisive. 

Built upon the remains of the provincial navy of Northern Sung and favored 
by contemporary technological advances in the art of navigation, naval archi- 
tecture, and the manufacture and use of fire-arms, the Southern Sung navy 
reached a high degree of efficiency. It won victories when the army suffered 

*The Northern Sung navy consisted of eighty-six river units and four coast guard 
squadrons, which made use of eight shipyards, three naval supply depots, and one 
coast guard training center, all attached to provincial forces (bsiang-chun). See Sung 
shib (Chekiang Printing Office, 1875), 189:7=12. 

“Sung shib, 173:20. Also see Chi Chao-ting, Key Economic Areas in Chinese 
History (London, 1936), 113-148. 

5The Mongol plan was to occupy Ross Island and Quelpart Island, off the southern 


coast of Korea, from which they intended to send ships to harass the littoral of South- 
eastern China. See Yuan sbib (Kiangsu Printing Office, 1884), 6:11, 167:9. 
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setbacks. It received support from the nation and it had a large merchant 
marine from which to draw for ships, men and supplies. Its personnel were 
not landmen called upon to fight at sea but men recruited from the seafaring 
population of the coast, men who had inherited a naval tradition from their 
forefathers and who were trained and experienced in naval warfare.‘ 

The navy of Southern Sung had the distinction of being the first national 
navy to be established on a permanent basis and to function as an independent 
service. It was the first navy to be administered by a special agency of the 
government, the Imperial Commissioner’s Office for the Control and Organiza- 
tion of the Coastal Areas (Yen-bai chib-chih shib-ssuyy ie tliR JY which was 
established in 1132 with headquarters at Ting-hai, one of the islands of the 
Chusan group. The fleet steadily grew in strength. In 1130, there were eleven 
squadrons with three thousand men; in 1174, fifteen squadrons with twenty-one 
thousand men; and in 1237, the Southern Sung navy had grown to be an effective 
fighting force of twenty squadrons manned by nearly fifty-two thousand men.* 
The largest base was at Hsi-p’u sf iii which guarded the entrance of the Yangtze 
River and protected a flourishing port, soon to be known as Shanghai. Ting-hai, 
the second largest base, defended the capital, Hangchow. 

By the first half of the thirteenth century, the Sung navy ranged unchallenged 
over the East China Sea. As a member of the Privy Council (Shuemi Yiian), Wu 
Ch’ien +27, pointed out in a memorial: “‘The area of control of our navy 
extends westward to Hsi-p’u, southward to Fukien, northward to Korea and 
eastward to Japan, an area of over ten thousand li, The navy is used for 
scouting, the navy is used for patrolling, and the navy is used for the defense 
of strategic points.’” 

But, he went on, the navy was “‘only strong enough to check the Japanese 
and the Koreans,’”® and he and other ministers who shared his views urged 
the further expansion of the navy and its transformation into a weapon of 
offense. The adoptior of a strong naval policy had been advocated by many 
Sung officials since 1129 when a bold scheme was conceived for the invasion 
of Korea by naval forces and the use of Korea as an advance base for sea- 


borne attacks on the Chin empire.** Others suggested the extension of Chinese 


*Contrast the statement in Sung-chi san-ch’ao cheng-yao (Political abstracts of the 
three reigns at the end of the Sung) (early Yuan), (Ts’ung-shu chiech’eng ed.), 5:59: 
**Chang Shih-chieh, an infantry officer, was placed in command of the navy and Liu 
Shih-yung, a naval officer, in command of the infantry. The misuse of trained men 
resulted in misfortune to the nation,”’ 

"Sung shib, 167:2. Also Sung bui-yao kao (Peiping National Library photolitho 
gtaphic reproduction, 1936), section on military affairs (ping), 29:35, and section on 
government (chib-kuan), 40:4. 

"Sung sbib, 186:8=9; and Wu Ch’ien, Hsti-kuo kung tsou-i 77K (Memorials 
of the Duke of Hsu) (Shib-wan-chuanelou ts’ungeshu), 3:5. 

°Wu Ch’ien, 4:9. 

Wu Ch’ien, 4:12. 

“Sune shib, 487:8=9. 
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naval power into the South China Sea. But, because of insufficient resources 
and preoccupation with border wars, the Sung court did not heed these pro- 
posals. It remained for the Mongols to take the next step of employing the navy 
as an instrument of aggression. 

The alacrity with which the Mongols, a nation of horsemen unacquainted 
with the sea, took to naval warfare was amazing. As late as the middle of the 
thirteenth century, they were still using inflated skins and rafts to cross 
rivers in their war against the Sung.'? Two decades later, they were conduct- 
ing large-scale naval wars against Sung China and Japan, against Tongking, 
Champa and Java, and sending naval units against Quelpart Island and Formosa. 
How did they accomplish this feat? The answer is that they took over, whole- 
sale, the navies of Korea and Sung China, but added leadership and imbued 
the men with energy and é/an, Thus, the Yiian navy was essentially the Sung 
navy re-vitalized."’ 

It was a former Sung commander, Liu Cheng #)#, who in 1270 made a 
suggestion that proved of considerable value to the Mongols. To by-pass the 
strong Sung defenses established between the Huai and Yangtze Rivers, the 
Yiian forces had been besieging Hsiangeyang, the gateway of the Han River 
which Mongol leaders aimed to use as a passage into the heart of the Sung 
empire, but their efforts were balked by Chinese naval units. This prompted 
Liu Cheng to say to his Mongol colleagues: ‘Our strength rests in cavalry 
which is irresistible, but we are inferior to the Sung in naval warfare. We can 
nullify their superiority by constructing warships and training men in naval 
warfare.’”"* 

Once they decided on the policy of building a naval force, the Mongols 
carried it through with characteristic vigor and resolution. By building ships 
and by capturing enemy vessels they expanded their navy from the four ‘‘wings”’ 
(i) they possessed at the time of the siege of Hsiang-yang to forty-one ‘‘wings” 
at the conclusion of the Yangtze campaign in 1275.'* New ships built in the 
yards of Kiangsu and Chekiang, ships seized from or contributed by private 
merchants, pirate ships, and ships of the Sung navy which surrendered or 
were captured, were welded into a sea-going fleet which in 1279 succeeded in 
destroying the last of the Sung naval forces in the battle of Yai-shan. 

After the collapse of Sung resistance, the Yian court immediately embarked 
on a gigantic program of shipbuilding. It ordered the construction of fifteen 


"YZan shib, 4:2, Also see Chao I §]¥, Nien-erb shib cha-chi (Notes on the twenty- 
two histories) (Ssuek’u ch*uaneshu chen-pen), 30:34; and W. W. Rockhill, The Journey 
of William of Rubruck to the Eastern Parts of the World, 1253-55, (Works issued by the 
Hakluyt Society, Ser. 2, No. 4, London, 1900), xv. 

Sogabe Shizuo @FXARRRKE, ‘“‘Nan-So no kaigun’’ (The navy of Southern Sung), 
Haneda Hakushi kanreki kinen Toydshi ronsé (Kyoto University, 1950), 585. 

“Yan shib, 161:11. 

Yzan shib, 13122, 132:11. 
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hundred ships in 1279, three thousand ships in 1281, and four thousand ships 
in 1283. These were to be built in shipyards as far inland as Changsha, as 
far south as Canton, as far north as Lung-lu (in northeast Hopei), and as far 
east as the Korean province of Chollaedo. It ordered the authorities of Quelpart 
Island and the province of Jehol to supply the lumber. It mobilized an army 
of 17,000 men to fell trees in the mountains of Jehol and to transport the 
wood to the shipyards. Sung officers, taken as prisoners in the battle of Yai- 
shan, were assigned to shipyards in China and Korea to assist in shipbuilding, 
and former Sung troops were integrated into Mongol and Han (Northern Chinese 
and Jurchen) units and given training in naval warfare.** 

Although not all the ships that were ordered built were actually constructed, 
the Yuan government nevertheless had an impressive navy for its overseas 
campaigns. The invasion of Japan in 1281 was undertaken with forty-four 
hundred ships, the invasion of Champa and Tongking from 1283 to 1288 with 
eight hundred ships, and the expedition against Java in 1293 with a thousand 
ships.” In addition, there was a large coastal defense fleet and a maritime 
transportation fleet to carry tribute, grain, and imported merchandise from 
South China to the capital in the north. Thus, by wielding their new weapon, 
the navy, the Mongols extended the naval domination of China from the East to 
the South China Sea. 

The naval program continued into the early Ming period. Like the Yiian navy, 
the Ming navy grew out of sanguinary wars on the Yangtze. At its maximum 
strength during the reign of Yungelo, it consisted of a central fleet of four 
hundred ships stationed at Nanking, a coastal defense fleet of twenty-eight 
hundred ships to ward off raids by wako from Japan, a maritime transport fleet 
of three thousand ships, and, the pride of the Ming navy, a fleet of over two 
hundred and fifty “‘treasure ships’’ (pao-ch’uan), each with capacity for five 


hundred men.** The possession and application of naval power not only facili- 
tated the reconquest of Annam but also enabled the Chinese to extend their 
political control beyond the East and South China Seas into the Indian Ocean. 
The prestige of the Chinese navy was so great that in 1403, when an Annamese 


%yian shih, 10:19, 11:4, 12:9=10. 

"Yuan shib, ch. 10°17, 209-210 passim. In the Yuan fleets used for overseas 
campaigns, as against Japan in 1274 and 1281, about a third of the ships were large- 
size transports, a third combat vessels and landing craft, and a third tenders. See 
Takeuchi Eiki 7fA#H, Genkd no kenkyii (Tokyo, 1931), 30, 129. 

The ships in Cheng Ho’s fleet averaged 2000 liao ¥}, according to Kuan Ching- 
ch’eng #347, ‘*Cheng Ho hsia hsi-yang ti ch’uan’”’ (The ships in Cheng Ho’s voyage 
to the Western Ocean), Tung-fang tsa-chih %i FRE, 43.1 (Jan. 1947), 48. Since a 
liao, according to my estimates, equaled about 500 pounds this would mean a burden 
of about 500 tons. The dimensions for the large ships mentioned in many Ming works, 
a length of 444 feet with a beam of 180, are excessive when compared with the known 
tonnage of vessels of the period, 
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fleet invaded the capital of Champa, the appearance of nine Chinese men-of-war 
was sufficient to compel the Annamese to withdraw.” 

If the domination of the sea and the employment of naval strength as an 
instrument of national policy characterizes a sea power, then China during the 
late Sung, Yian and early Ming period would qualify. Why was it that China 
emerged as a sea power at this particular period and not at an earlier or later 
time? To seek an answer, we must take a broad view of sea power. Mere 
possession of a navy does not, ipso facto, make sea power. Sea power is the 
culmination and the physical expression of a set of geographical and sociolog- 
ical conditions which Admiral Mahan called the ‘‘elements of sea power.’™ 
The maritime expansion of China from the twelfth to the fifteenth century was 
the result of a fortuitous combination of these conditions.” 


Ngo Si-lién BAW, Dai-viet su-ky todn-tho’ KREIS (Complete historical 
works of Great Viet), quoted in Yamamoto Tatsurd, Annan-shi kenkyu (Researches in 
Annamese History) (Tokyo, 1950), 275. Also see Georges Maspero, ‘“‘Le royaume de 
Champa,”’ TP, 14 (1913), 158f. 

Alfred T. Mahan, The Influence of Sea Power upon History, 1660-1783 (Boston, 
1918, 25th ed.), 28f. 


"'The creation of the Southern Sung navy is said to have stemmed from sea-bome 
commerce, both legitimate and illicit, the overseas campaigns of the Yuan period 
from the ambition of Qubilai Qan, and the naval expeditions of early Ming from the 
efforts of Cheng Ho or a group of court attendants to please the emperor by bringing 
back rare objects from abroad. In the opinion of this writer, the causes were more 
profound and fundamental and included economic and social forces, the will of the 
people and the character of the governments, knowledge of nautical techniques and a 
naval tradition. 

Similarly, although a detailed discussion is beyond the scope of this paper, the 
writer believes that it is necessary to look beneath the superficial symptoms to find 
the basic causes for the abrupt termination of maritime development about the middle 
of the Ming period and the naval weakness of China in subsequent centuries, It is my 
belief that the underlying causes for the withdrawal of China from the sea were the 
combination and interaction of two factors, one physical and the other psychological. 

The physical factor was the re-orientation of the nation to the north and west. The 
population grew, but instead of the rush to the southeastern coastal provinces and 
resulting congestion which characterized the Sung, Yuan and early Ming periods, the 
movement was more leisurely and the distribution more even, Colonists followed the 
old routes through the Kansu Corridor into Turkestan or marched southwestward into 
Kweichow, Kwangsi and Yunnan. The revival of Mongol power turned the strategic 
attention of the Ming government to the northwest while it attempted to close the 
seaports as a defensive measure against the wako from Japan and the adventurers 
from Europe. The Manchu court also turned its back on the sea while it sought to 
extend the boundaries of the Ch’ing empire towards the west and southwest. 

As the attention of the state was directed again towards the northwestern frontier 
and the population drifted into the interior provinces, so the mind of the people turned 
inward and became preoccupied with non-maritime interests. The writings of the 
Neo-Confucian school of Sung philosophers began to hold sway over the minds of 
thinking men resulting, as Yen Yuan, Ku Yen-wu and other Ch’ing scholars have 
charged, in the stifling of the initiative of the Chinese people. A belief in the political 
centrality, cultural superiority and economic self-sufficiency of China ran counter to 
the desire for intercourse with foreign nations and the acceptance of ideas and goods 
from abroad. The emphasis on agriculture served to eclipse commerce and industry, 
the overweening concern for classical studies made men lose interest in technology, 
and the exaltation of the literati led them to scorn military pursuits. Officials of this 
turn of mind deliberately destroyed the charts used in Cheng Ho’s voyages to forestall 
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Geographical environment is one of the basic determining factors of social 
development. The long coastline of China, large sections of which, as in 
Shantung, Chekiang, Fukien and Kwangtung, are endowed with harbors and 
timber-clad mountains, and the adjoining seas enclosed by an island fringe, 
provide the physiographical conditions which favor and promote maritime 
activities. But the territorial vastness of China and her cohesion with the 
continent of Eurasia exercise so profound an influence that for long centuries 
the attention of the Chinese was occupied with internal problems and the 
defense of their land frontier on the north and northwest, the directions from 
which danger had historically threatened. During the ancient period, the hub 
of China was the inland provinces of Shensi and Honan, which became not 
only the political and strategic, but also the economic, cultural and population 
center of the country. The diffusion of population was toward the marginal 
areas around the heartland,” and cultural and commercial relations were 
primarily carried on over caravan routes with countries of the west. The pre- 
occupation with internal affairs and, to a lesser extent, with the affairs of the 
northwest frontier was again evident during the Ch’ing period. 

The prosperity of China’s northwestern provinces depended, however, on a 
number of factors, chief of which were temperate climate, abundant rainfall 
and fertile soil. During the medieval period, the climate and geology of the 
entire region underwent a gradual and profound change.” The winters became 
more severe and the atmosphere drier, rainfall diminished in amount but in- 
creased in intensity, the streams became shallower and more saline, and 





further naval expeditions. They so discouraged shipbuilding that in a book published 
in 1553, barely a hundred and twenty years after Cheng’s last voyage, came the 
admission that the art of building ‘“‘treasure ships’? was lost. Those for whom the 
call of the sea remained strong were faced with government bans on emigration and 
on participation by private individuals in foreign trade. 

"Lao Kan**®, “Liang Han hu-chi yi tieli chih kuan-hsi’’ (The censi of the two 
Han dynasties and their relation to geography), Bulletin of the Institute of History and 
Philology, Academia Sinica, 5.2 (1935), 179©214; also Hans Bielenstein, ‘‘The census 
of China during the period 2-742 A.D.,’’ Bulletin of the Museum of Far Eastem 
Antiquities, 19 (1947), 135f. 

Yao Pao-yu MWA, ‘“Chung-kuo lieshih-shang ch’i-hou pien-ch’ien chih ling-i 
yen-chiu”” (Another study of the climatic changes in Chinese history), S bib-bsueb 
chuan-k’ an SB fi] (Canton: Sun Yat-sen University), 1.1 (Dec. 1935), 111-146, Also 
Chu Co-ching [Chu K’o-ch’ing], ‘*The aridity of North China,” Pacific Affairs, 8.2 
(July 1935), 207217. 

Between the opinion of Sir Aurel Stein that Central Asia has always been dry and 
the hypothesis of climatic pulsation advocated by Ellsworth Huntingdon, there is a 
wide range of views as to the cause or causes of the decline of China’s Northwest, 
and the theory of progressive desiccation still finds support from a majority of geog- 
raphers. Some are of the opinion that increasing aridity was a result of the withdrawal 
of glaciation (Prince Kropotkin, ‘“‘The aridity of EureAsia,’’ Geographical Joumal, 
23.6 [June 1904], 722+734); others adhere to the view that the structural weakness 
of the loess makes it susceptible to erosion and that the top soil was carried off by 
winds or washed away by rains (T. Min Tieh, ‘*Soil erosion in China,’’ Geographical 
Review, 31.4 [Oct. 1941], 571-590). Deforestation is also held responsible for causing 
erosion (A. L. Englaender, ‘*The origin and growth of deserts and the encroachment of 
deserts on North China,’’ JRAS-NCB, 59 [1928], 146-168). 
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erosion ate steadily into the farmlands. The Cheng-kuo Canal and the Pai 
Canal, which in Han times irrigated two million mou of land in the Wei River 
Valley, site of the capitals of successive dynasties of the past, by the Northem 
Sung period watered only a hundred thousand mou, or five per cent of the 
former area.’* As the soil declined in productivity, the struggle to eke out a 
living began to absorb more and more of the energy of the people. 

Coeval with the impoverishment of the Northwest was the prodigious advance 
of the coastal region of Southeast China as this became the economic center 
of the nation, In the salubrity of its climate, in the productivity of its soil, 
and in the potential wealth of its rivers, lakes and mountains, the Southeast 
far surpasses the Northwest. From the fourth century, when the Northwest was 
beginning to decline, the progressive peopling of the Southeast* and its 
comparatively peaceful environment led to the extensive development of its 
resources. The construction of irrigation works was but one example of the 
efforts of the people of Southeast China to improve the conditions of their 
already bountiful land. The economy of Southeast China developed to such an 
extent that by 1119, for example, over seventy per cent of the money and 
goods (ch’ien-wu) sent to the court as tribute came from the lower Yangtze 
Valley.” 

For a long time, Chinese rulers, cherishing a sentimental attachment for the 


ancient centers of China’s civilization and motivated by strategic considera- 
tions, continued to locate their capitals in Shensi or Honan, and they built an 


elaborate system of waterways to transport supplies from the Southeast to the 
civilian population in the capital and to the troops on the northwest frontier. 
But with the progressive desiccation of the Northwest and the frequent wars, 
these waterways, like the irrigation canals, suffered from shortage of water, 
damage and lack of repair. Without a continuous supply of food it was im- 
possible to maintain large garrisons and the weakening of the frontier defenses 
tempted the border peoples to invade,”” 

On one hand, the absence of effective resistance and the attraction of the 
riches of China; on the other, their own economic distress and population 
pressure, the appearance of capable leaders and the consolidation of tribal 
organization were some of the many forces that agitated the nomads and 
impelled them to erupt periodically in massive tidal waves.** The invasions 


Chuan Han-sheng 2#RF}, T’ang Sung ti-kuo yu yun-bo (The T'ang and Sung 
empires and the canals ) (Nanking, 1947), 3<5. 
*5Bielenstein, 139, 149-151, 158. 
7*Ma Tuan-lin, Wen-bsien T’ung-k’ ao (Wan-yu wen-k'u ed, 1936), 23: 228 col. 1. 
27Ch'uan, 94-97, 
*The reasons for the periodical eruption of the nomads is still a moot question 
among scholars. Huntingdon noted that the dry periods around the years 300, 650, and 
200 coincided with three outbursts of nomadic activity, (Civilization and Climate 
ew Haven, 1924, 3rd ed.], 319), and that beginning in 1000, the climate of Central 
Asia became progressively drier until a climax was reached in 1200 (Huntingdon, 
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of border peoples have not only had a profound and far-reaching effect on the 
history and culture of China but also served as a negative factor in turning 
the attention of the Chinese people to the sea. 

The establishment by foreign conquerors of strong militaristic states in 
Northwest China sealed off Chinese contact with Central Asia, thus obliging 
the Chinese to carry on cultural and commercial intercourse abroad by sea. 
This shift in orientation is illustrated by a spot check in the section on 
foreign countries in the Sung bui-yao kao (Draft of Sung institutes), Before the 
fall of K’ai-feng in 1127, thirty-five per cent of the tribute-with-trade missions 
came to China by land and sixty-five per cent by sea. After this date all came 
by sea.” The dislodgment of the Chinese from North China also destroyed 
much of their attachment for Shensi and Honan as sites for their capital, From 
1127 on, their capitals were located near the seacoast. 

The invasions from outside, coming at times when China was racked by civil 
strife, aggravated the economic distress and intensified the migration of the 
people. This happened from the fourth to sixth centuries and, on a greater scale, 
from the tenth to thirteenth centuries. During these times the slow drift of the 
population became a swift stream, The magnitude of the unrest may be seen 
from the fact that the census takers had to divide the population into two 
classes, ‘‘settled’’ (chu =) and ‘“‘transient’’ (k’e #), and that during the Sung 





390f), at the time of the Mongol invasions. Arnold Toynbee also subscribes to the 
theory that times of troubles during dry spells set nomadic migrations in motion, and 
he worked these out in cycles of six hundred years. He states, for instance, that the 
periods 375-675 and 975=1275 were dry. (*‘The causes of the occasional outbursts of 
the nomads out of their own domain on the steppes into the adjoining domains of the 
sedentary societies around them,’’ Annex II to III.A of A Study of History [London, 
1934] 33395452; also see following ‘*Note by Mr. G. F. Hudson,’’ 453-454), Raymond 
Wheeler, a geographer, believes there have been periods of recurring cycles of cold 
and aridity every five hundred and ten years, and that the middle of the fifth and the 
middle of the tenth centuries were cold and dry. (‘*The effect of climate on human 
behavior and history,’’ Transactions of the Kansas Academy of Science, 46 [1943], 
38). For a discussion of this subject, see Ellsworth Huntingdon, Mainsprings of 
Civilization (New York, 1945), 562-572. 

Such climatic explanations have not been wholly accepted, The coincidence of 
aridity with nomadic eruptions fits better into the patterns of European history than 
into those of oriental history. The period from 300 to 600 was dry in China, according 
to the researches of Chu Co-ching, (‘‘Climatic pulsations during historical time in 
China,” Geographical Review, 16.2 [Apr. 1926], 276, table 5), but according to Yao 
Shan-yu (‘‘Chronological and seasonal distribution of floods and droughts in Chinese 
history, 206 B.C. —1911 A.D.,” HJAS 6.34 [Feb. 1942], 291, table 10), it was 
alternately wet, dry and wet. Both Chu and Yao agreed that the period from 1000 to 
1300 was wet. If the findings of Huntingdon, Chu and Yao are accepted, one may 
question whether the moist climate in China and the aridity in Central Asia during 
the period from 1000 to 1300 had the effect of accéntuating the nomadic movements. 
Owen Lattimore, for one, believes that climate, although influential, was not the sole 
agent and that it was primarily social forces which caused the nomads to unite and 
become aggressive or to disperse and become weak. (‘‘The geographical factor in 
Mongol history,”” Geographical Journal, 91.1 [Jan 1938], 1-16). 

Sung bui-yao kao, section cn foreign countries (fan-i), ch. 7. 
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period, as the census of 1080 showed, one-third of the population (mostly from 
North China) was listed as transient.” 

Instead of spreading more or less evenly into the southern provinces or, as 
in the eighth century, streaming into Szechwan, from the tenth to thirteenth 
centuries the people poured into Southeast China as if they were shoved by a 
gigantic force from the Northwest. This resulted in an abnormal swelling of the 
coastal population. The six seaboard provinces, with but a tenth of the area 
of the nation, had, during the Sung and Ming periods, half of the total popula- 
tion," a proportion higher than any in the pre-Sung or post-Ming periods. But 
if we examine the Yuan census of 1330, taking into account its imperfections 
and omissions, we find that two-thirds of the tax-paying population resided in 
the coastal regions.” 

With the exception of Kiangsu, the coastal provinces are hilly and cannot 
support a dense population by agriculture alone. Large numbers of people 
moved into urban areas to find other means of livelihood and the result was 
the growth of cities. Hangchow, which boasted a population of nearly two 
million, was but one of the many teeming cities that rose along the southeastern 
coast. Urbanization led to the development of commerce and industry which, 
outgrowing the domestic market, sought to expand abroad, The more venturesome 
spirits sailed out to sea, some to support themselves by fishing or even by 
piracy and smuggling in nearby waters, others to trade or to colonize distant 
lands. 

The movement of the people into the cities or out to sea was accelerated 
not only by civil disturbances but also by natural disasters. According to one 
investigator, the frequency of floods and droughts increased sharply in the 
Sung period and reached a peak during the Yiian,"* with Chekiang and Kiangsu 
the provinces worst hit.* 

Thus, as the tilting of a table sends articles on the surface sliding to one 
side and off the edge, so social turmoil and climatic disturbances caused a 
shifting of the population to the coastal provinces and out to sea. Governments 
and rulers felt the impact of social and economic forces and were drawn along 
by the strong currents of popular feeling to turn their attention to the sea. In 
the creation of the Southern Sung navy under Kao-tsung (1127-1162), the 
overseas campaigns of Qubilai Qan, and the naval expeditions sent out by 


One survey gave 31.9 per cent and another 34,3 per cent. See Kat6 Shigeru, **So- 
dai no shukaku-ko tdkei’’ (Statistics of the settled and transient households during the 
Sung period), Shigaku 12.3 (Aug. 1933), 384, 387. 

Hsu I-t’ang (Rae ie, ““Chung-kuo nan-pei chih jen-k’ou sheng-chiang”’ (Population 
fluctuations in North and South China), Bulletin of Chinese Studies, 7 (1947), 27@58. 

52Chi Huang t iy ed., Hsu wen-bsien t'ung-k’ao (Wan-yu wen-k'u ed., 1936), 
13:2889=2891, ; 

*°Yao Shan-yu, ‘Chronological and seasonal...,’’ HJAS, 6 (Feb. 1942) 274277. 

Yao Shan-yu, ‘Geographical distribution of floods and droughts in Chinese 
history,”” FEQ, 2.4 (Aug. 1943), 360. 
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Emperor Yung-lo, the aims and ambition of the rulers and the policies of their 
governments merely supplemented the tendency of the people. 

The contraction of the Sung empire and the disruption of normal economic 
activities, as a result of the inroads of northern peoples 01 one hand and the 
rise of money economy and industry on the other, led to another change in 
Chinese society. This was the participation of the government in monopolistic 
enterprises and commerce, a practice which the scholar-official class of China 
was supposed to regard with disdain. But during the Sung period, not only did 
foreign trade flourish under private management, not only did officials and 
members of the court hold shares in shipping and manufacturing companies, 
but the government itself operated monopolies in domestic trade and various 
productive enterprises.** As a result, half of the government’s revenue came 
in the form of returns from monopolies and excise taxes** and as much as 
twenty per cent of the cash income of the state came from maritime trade, as 
was true during the first years of Kao-tsung’s reign.*” Even the Emperor de- 
clared: ‘‘The profits from maritime commerce are very great. If properly man- 
aged they can be millions [of strings of cash]. Is it not better than taxing the 
people?’™* 

Under government patronage, Chinese merchants sailed their ships to South- 
east Asia and India and succeeded in wresting from their Moslem rivals the 
monopoly of the freight and passenger business. The merchants not only 
contributed funds and imported military supplies but also furnished ships and 
seamen to the Sung navy. Three hundred and thirty-eight huge merchantmen 
took part in the war of 1161, notably in the battles on the Yangtze.” During 


*5Sung shib, ch. 185-186. Also Chao Ching @4%, ‘‘Sung-tai chih chuan-mai chih- 
tu’”’ (The system of monopolies in the Sung period), Yenching Social Sciences, 2 
(Oct. 1949), 59-94; and Chi Ch’ing-yuan Sgj#j3%, ‘‘Nan-Sung kuan-li yu kung-shang- 
yeh’”’ (Southern Sung government officials and industry and commerce), Shib-buo, 2.8 
(Sept. 16, 1935), 37-39. 

*°Ch’tan Han-sheng, ‘*T’ang Sung cheng-fu sui-ju yu huo-pi ching-chi ti kuan-hsi’’ 
(The relation between annual income of the T’ang and Stng governments and money 
economy), Bulletin of the Institute of History and Philology, Academia Sinica, 20.1 
(1948), 202, table 7. 

"The revenue from maritime trade during the reign of Emperor Kao-tsung came to 
two million strings of cash. See Li Hsin-chuan 34MM, Chien-yen i-iai ch’ao-yeb 
tsa-chi BERL Miz ia (Random notes in court and in private life since the era 
of Chien-yen [1127=1130]) (1202) (Kuo-bsueb chi-pen ts’ungshu ed., 1937), pt. 1, 
15¢211; Wang Ying-lin = REWR, Yu bai EMF (1270) (1883 ed.), 186211; and Pai Shou-i 
Ff, “Sung-shih I-ssu-lan chiao-t’u ti hsiang-liao mao-i” (The trade in spices by 
the followers of Islam during the Sung period), Yu-kung, 7.4 (Apr. 16, 1937), 67. But 
during the first years of Kao-tsung’s reign, the cash revenue of the state came to less 
than ten million strings (Li Hsin-chuan, 14:187, Yu hai, 186:11, and Hsu wen-bsien 
t’ung-k’ao, 30:3075, col. 2), which made the revenue from foreign trade twenty per cent 
of the total. A few decades later, when the cash revenue of the state rose to forty 
million strings, the returns from maritime commerce, two million strings, came to 
oaly five per cent. 

Sung huieyao kao, section on government, 44:20 and 44:24, 
Ch’ unebsi Samshan chib {¢RR— lik, ch. 14, in Sogabe, 600-601. 
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the Yuan period, when merchants were in control of the government economy 
and the government needed funds for its armament program, maritime trade 
flourished. Shipping magnates such as P’u Shouekeng fff#iit, a man of Persian 


ancestry,” contributed their services and their ships to help in building the 


Yiian navy. During the early Ming period, maritime commerce was an exclusive 
monopoly of the state and the government had a large merchant marine to 
supplement its combat forces. 

Maritime commerce and naval wars spurred the development of technology 
and the expansion of geographical knowledge. They encouraged the opening of 
ports and dredging of harbors, they advanced the art of navigation by such 
means as the mariner’s compass and star and sea charts, and they furthered 
the publication of treatises on tides and currents and maps of foreign countries. 
Most remarkable was the achievement in naval architecture, for it was by the 
construction of larger and more seaworthy ships that the Chinese were able to 
capture the shipping business from the Arabs whose vessels at this time were 
still flimsy craft lashed together with ropes. The ships of the Chinese, by 
contrast, were ocean liners boasting staterooms, wineshops, and the service 
of negro stewards.“ All were sturdily built, with watertight bulkheads, and the 
larger ones had lifeboats in tow. 

The experience acquired in the construction of merchant vessels was utilized 
in the building of warships. The cash rewards offered by the Sung court as 
well as the incentive of war inspired the Chinese, officials and commoners 
alike, to experiment and to design new types of ships. They turned out paddle- 
wheel boats, galleys, rams, and many vessels of strange design, some navi- 
“sea hawk’ (hai-ku iit $4), a common type of warship 
of the Sung period, appears from contemporary description to have been a form 
of double outrigger.“ They experimented with square rig and finally evolved 
the efficient balanced lug sail and, with cotton coming into common use at this 
time,** began to substitute cloth for bamboo mats as sails. Later, when the 
navy advanced from the thalassic to the oceanic stage, the paddle-wheelers 
and other experimental craft were abandoned in favor of a few basic types 


gable and some not. The 


of seagoing ships. 
Paralleling the achievement in naval architecture was the development of 
firearms.“ Incendiary weapons such as flaming arrows, rockets, flame-throwers, 


“Kuwabara Jitsuzd Es 1.’ Sd-matsu no teikyo shihaku saiikijin HO Juekd no 
jiseki RKROPBBTMGRAMBHO WH (Concerning the man of the westem re- 
gions, P’u Showkeng, who was Superintendent of Trading Ships during the end of the 
Sung) (Tokyo, 1923), passim. 

“Chu Yu Rai, P’ing-chou k’o-t'an PEINTRR (1119) (Shoueshan-ko ts’ungeshu 
“FL, BARE A ed.), 2:1. Also the account of Ibn Batuta in Henry Yule and Henri Cordier, 
The Book of Ser Marco Polo (London, 1903, 3rd ed.), 2:250. 

Pa, Kung-liang @A%t ed., Wuching tsung-yao #t (MABE (1064) (Ssu-pu pei-yao 
ed.), 11:11. 

“L. G Goodrich, ‘*Cotton in China,’’ Isis, 34,1<5 (Summer 1944), 408-410. 

“*Feng Chia-sheng 7) 441, ‘‘Huo-yao ti fa-ming chi ch’i th’uan-pu’’ (The invention 
and spread of gunpowder), Shib-hsueb tsa-k’an, 5 (1947), 2884. Also see L. CG 
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and huo-p’ao Xt, bombs cast by catapults, made their appearance in the 
tenth century and were adapted to naval warfare. In the year 1000 a captain 
of the imperial navy presented to the court some improvements he had made 
on these weapons, and in 1129 the government decreed that the buo-p’ao be 


made standard equipment on all warships.** The next development was in 
explosive weapons, and the best known was the p’i-li-p’ao ###ety, rudimentary 
fragmentation bombs. Effective use of the huo-p’ao and the p’i-li-p’ao enabled 
the Chinese to win naval victories in 1161, The fire-power of the Sung navy is 
indicated by the fact that half of the fighting men on the warships were archers, 
crossbowmen and operators of firearms.** The Mongols used these weapons 


in their invasion of Japan in 1274, but in their campaign on the Yangtze 
against the Sung forces they preferred to use the hui-hui-p’ao |A\[Alqu, giant 
trebuchets introduced from the Near East. 

Already in possession of the huo-chiang x}, a flame-thrower, it was but 
another step for the Chinese to insert a missile into the tube and let the 
blast of the charge shoot it out. The result was the t’u-huo-chiang 2 kif, a 
prototype of the gun. This weapon appeared in the middle of the thirteenth 
century, and a hundred years later, iron bombards were in general use.*” By 
the beginning of the fifteenth century, there were guns forged out of a brass 
alloy. In 1393, each Ming warship was required to carry four guns with muzzles 
the size of rice bowls (wan-k' ou-ch’ung Bi), twenty guns of smaller caliber, 
ten bombs, twenty rockets, and a thousand rounds of shot.** 

A factor which significantly influenced the technological progress and 
economic development of the Sung, Yuan and early Ming periods was the 
mental attitude of the people. The jolt of environmental changes loosened 
the grip of tradition on the men’s minds. Not content with classical learning 
alone, the Chinese of this period displayed a measure of scientific spirit by 
their inclination to investigate and to experiment, their disposition for noting 
and sharing their discoveries, and their aptitude for improvisation and inven- 
tion. Instead of insisting on their own intellectual superiority, they readily 
accepted the contributions of the Arabs and Hindus in the fields of astronomy, 
geography and navigation, Instead of opposing foreign trade as unnecessary, 
they fostered commerce with nations abroad and tried, though unsuccessfully, 
to import goods needed by and of value to China. 

Another manifestation of the broadened outlook of the Chinese of this 
‘period was their embarkation on colonial undertakings and voyages of dis- 
covery. The spirit of adventure among the Chinese, we are told, is repressed 





Goodrich and Feng Chia-sheng, ‘The early development of firearms in China,”’ Isis, 
36.2 (Jan. 1946), 114123. 

“Sung bui-yao kao, section on military affairs, 29:31=32. 

“Pao-ch’ ing Ssuming chih HB VURAE., ch. 7, in Sogabe, 596. 


“L. CG. Goodrich, ‘Note on early Chinese bombards,” Isis, 35.3 (Summer 1944), 
211f. 


“Ta-Ming bui-tien (1576), 156:125, 193:69. 
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by their attachment to the family and the ideals of filial piety. But wars and 
unrest shattered family ties and, together with economic stress and population 
pressure, set in motion the first large-scale emigration by sea and the estab- 
lishment of the first permanent Chinese settlements in Southeast Asia.” ‘*The 
people depended upon the sea and commerce for their livelihood,’’ states the 
Gazetteer of Fukien, ‘‘They would leave their parents, wives and children 
without a thought to dwell among the barbarians.’*° 

The stories of adventure and descriptions of foreign lands current in the 
literature of the times stirred not only the masses but also many men of the 
scholar-official class. There was, for example, Mo Chi ik who, as director 
of the National Academy (Kuo-tzu chien) during the reign of Kao-tsung, may 
be supposed a staunch Confucianist. But when out of office, he would charter 
ships and sail out to sea both for the thrill of sailing and to satisfy his curi- 
osity. Once he sailed to the ‘Northern Ocean’’ (Pei-yang) and when his 
crew became fearful and mutinous, he drew his sword and compelled them 
to sail on.™ 

The maritime interest of the officials was reflected in the policy of the 
government. One of the major policy debates in the Southern Sung court took 
place between those who advocated a counter-offensive to recover North 
China and those who favored defense to hold and consolidate South China, 


A counter-offensive would necessitate the employment of land forces, espe- 


cially cavalry, in which the Southern Sung army was weak.” So the policy 
adopted was that of defense and the physiography of Southeast China dictated 
the use of naval forces. Chang I #77, president of the Board of Revenue, in 
one of three memorials on naval preparedness he submitted in 1131, called 
the sea and the Yangtze River the new Great Wall of China, the warships 
the watch-towers, and the firearms the new weapons of defense." 

Propaganda was used in support of the naval program. A political pamphlet 
published in 1131 stated: ‘Our defenses today are the [Yangtze] River and 
the sea, so our weakness in mounted troops is no cause for concern, But a 
navy is of value....To use our navy is to employ our strong weapon to strike 
at the enemy’s weakness.’** Emperor Hsiao-tsung (1163-1189), converted to 

“Liu Chi-hstan Z)#¥#7 and Su Shih-ch’eng #ft¥%, Chung-bua min-tsu t’o-chib 
Nan-yang shih (History of Chinese colonization of Southeast Asia) (Nanking, 1935), 60. 

”Fuechien t' ung-chih WARtdaH. (1868 ed.), 56:3. 

"Chou Mi /A%#, Ch’i-tung yeb-yu MUL ESRR (early Yuan) (Hsueb-chin t’'acyuan 
MAH ed.), 18:3. 

*7Ch’ien Mu @@/%, ‘‘Chung-kuo shih-shang chih nan-pei ch’iang-jo kuan’’ (Strength 
and weakness of the north and south in the view of Chinese history), Yi-kung, 3.4 
(Apr. 16, 1935), 1-8. 

Huang Huai Mit, ed., Li-tai ming-ch’en tsou-i (Memorials of famous ministers 
in history) (1635), 334:5 


*4Ch’en “’e (K% et al., Tung-nar fang-shou li-pien HHBHSF FE (The advantages 
of defending the Southeast) (1131) ( 1stieb-bai lei-pien Mig Hi ed.), 3: 28-29. 
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the naval program, remarked, ‘““The navy is our strong arm and we cannot 
afford to neglect it.’™* 

As the Yian inherited the Sung navy so the Ming inherited the Yian navy. 
Thus the spirit and tradition of the Sung navy were carried on by the two 
succeeding dynasties. From a defensive arm the navy developed into an 
instrument of aggression and political domination, and from the East China 
Sea the naval power of the Chinese advanced to the South China Sea and 
into the Indian Ocean, 

Broadly speaking, the maritime expansion of China during the late Sung, 
Yiian and early Ming periods was the cumulative result of changing sociological 
conditions arising from climatic and geological disturbances, political unrest, 
and the pressure of alien invaders from the Northwest. The movement of the 
population to the coastal regions and out to sea, the orientation of the nation 
towards the Southeast, the interest of the people, even the scholarofficial 
class, in maritime affairs and technological development, and the attention 
which the government paid to commerce and to the development of a navy, all 
illustrate the inconstancy of social characteristics commonly attributed to the 
Chinese and the inconclusiveness of general statements made about them. 
Social characteristics change under the compelling forces of nature and general 
statements blur our view of the facts and dynamics of historical change. We 


cannot discern the zigzags in the course of the historical and cultural develop- 
ment of a people like the Chinese if we remain so close to the ground that we 
become preoccupied with what Professor Harry Elmer Barnes calls “‘the 
episodical aspects of conventional historiography,’™* but we can see them 
quite clearly if we stand upon an eminence where we can survey the wide 
sweep of each epoch of Chinese history. 


55Sung hui-yao kao, section on economy (shib-huo), 50:26, 
Harry Elmer Barnes, The New History and Social Studies (New York, 1925), 5-6. 








THE YELLOW RIVER ADMINISTRATION IN THE CH’ING DYNASTY 


CH*ANG-TU HU 


RADITIONALLY, Chinese dynasties were characterized by the mainte- 

nance of a highly centralized bureaucracy whose prime objective was the 
preservation of central control over all important aspects of national life. The 
degree of effectiveness of the bureaucracy determined the degree of central 
power, the diminution and loss of which invariably led to the weakening and 
downfall of a dynasty. Since the economy of China was based on intensive 
farming, regulation of water, either for the positive purpose of irrigation or the 
negative purpose of flood prevention, remained throughout Chinese history a 
matter of utmost importance and a principal concern of the state. The success 
or failure of a dynasty in handling this vital problem reflected the effective- 
ness of its bureaucracy, which in turn determined the fate of the dynasty 
itself. 

Inasmuch as the Yellow River was by far the most unruly river in China, its 
control required a far greater amount of effort on the part of the state than any 
other phase of water conservancy. Although in all previous dynasties there 
existed within the central bureaucracy a special branch charged with the re- 
sponsibility for supervising water conservancy as a whole, the Ch’ing dynasty 
had an independent administration for the Yellow River and the Grand Canal 
which formed a special entity under the direct control of the central govern- 
ment. This administration under the Ch’ing outdid comparable bodies of previ- 
ous dynasties in size, exclusiveness of function and costliness of operation. 
Its development was to a great degree typical of the Ch’ing bureaucracy as a 
whole, and the causes underlying its decline were identical to those which 
brought the dynasty to its end. 

As a government institution, the Yellow River Administration (YRA) of the 
Ch’ing dynasty is significant in two respects. In the first place, its establish- 
ment, expansion, and subsequent disintegration serve to demonstrate the 
bureaucratic character of the Ch’ing government as a whole. In the second 
place, the internal development of the Administration itself, from its inception 
in the early years of the dynasty to its abolition at the end of the nineteenth 
century, provides a perfect example of the entire developmental process of one 
special bureaucracy within a bureaucratic state. 

When the Manchus founded their dynasty in 1644, the southeastern part of 
China, especially the Yangtze and Huai valleys, had for many centuries re- 
placed the north as the ‘*key economic area’’ upon which the state relied for 
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the bulk of its revenue and food supply. The southeast, moreover, was rela- 
tively safe from foreign incursions prior to the development of technology in 
sea navigation, while the north and west had often been the vulnerable re- 
gions through which many a foreign tribe found its way into China proper. 
When strategic and political consilerations demanded the choice of a capital 
site in the north, the dynasty was confronted with the problem of how to link 
the political and economic centers of the empire. The separation of the two 
had been the predominant feature o° Chinese political and economic geography 
since the Yiian dynasty, and this accounted for the large-scale canal con- 
struction during that period. Except for brief interruptions, the Grand Canal 
served as the chief link between north and south throughout the Yiian, Ming, 
and Ch’ing dynasties. 

The dependence of the state upon the south for its economic strength made 
the Grand Canal its major life line, and the fact that the Canal cut through the 
Yellow River in northern Kiangsu, determined the state’s basic approach to 
the problem of controlling the river. In order to insure the navigability of the 
Canal, the Ch’ing government, like its predecessors, emphasized flood pre- 
vention, with the prime objective of keeping the Yellow River in condition to 
facilitate the annual grain transport. This approach failed to take advantage of 
the presence of the Yellow River and its tributaries in the north for such con- 
Structive purposes as extensive irrigation projects, the value of which had 
time and again been proven in earlier Chinese history. As a distinguished 
water conservancy expert pointed out in the sixteenth century, ‘The northerners 
are not familiar with water benefits but are harrassed by water damage; they do 
not know that failure to eliminate the water damage is due precisely to the 
non-development of water benefits.’’* Furthermore, when the work of the YRA 
was restricted by the necessity of maintaining the grain transport system, it 
often had to disregard the special characteristics of the Yellow River, thus 
rendering the task of taming it all the more difficult.? 

Considering the importance of Yellow River conservancy to the grain trans- 
port system, it is perhaps no exaggeration to say that the YRA was a by- 
product of the Grain Transport Administration, which itself deserves a brief 
discussion. 

Disregarding its political and military significance, the fundamental objec- 
tive of the grain transport system was to procure a sufficient supply of food 
for the imperial court, the metropolitan bureaucracy, and the army in the 
capital and its vicinity. For the purpose of bringing some three to four million 
piculs of rice to the capital each year, the Ch’ing government found it neces- 


*Ming shih (T’ung-wen ed.), 223 (Lieb-chuan 111), 19b. By ‘‘water benefits’’ is 
meant the beneficial results derived from any form of systematic utilization of water, 
as irrigation. 

*Ch’ing shib kao (Peking, 1928), Ho-ch’u chih JM ifaxe 1:1-2b. 
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Sary to maintain a colossal organization headed by the Director-general of 
Grain Transport, who had under his jurisdiction over two thousand officers and 
troops and a still larger number of boatmen and laborers.’ Even without count- 
ing the losses indirectly incurred by this annual operation, the cost of each 
picul of rice thus brought to the capital was estimated at four to five times 
its market price. That such an arrangement controverted the most fundamental 
principles of economics was obvious, and the perpetuation of this system by 
the Ch’ing rulers can be explained only in terms of their unwillingness to 
adopt any alternative which would tend to weaken the central authority. 

The task of supplying food for the metropolitan area could certainly have 
been more efficiently and economically handled by other means. Sea trans- 
portation, even though primitive, proved to be more efficient during the early 
part of the Yuan dynasty and again late in the nineteenth century. Or, as an 
eminent scholar argued towards the end of the dynasty, the problem of grain 
transport could be left to private merchants, who supplied the various other 
commodities where there was a demand for them without any organized govern- 
ment protection.‘ In retrospect, the compiler of the Ch’ing-ch’ao bsii wen-bsien 
t’ung-k’ao YEGAMICRAH summed up the matter as follows: 


Tribute grain is the principal source of food supply for the capital....It is therefore a 
great institution of our dynasty.... Actually, canal transportation is not so desirable 
as sea transportation; sea transportation is not so desirable as commutation of tribute 
gtain to silver; and commutation is not so desirable as the development of agriculture 
in the metropolitan area, for that would be most beneficial to the welfare of the state.° 


Although the Ch’ing government failed in its attempt to develop irrigation and 
agriculture in the north, which, considering the economic geography of the em- 
pire, would have been revolutionary, it did adopt the alternatives of sea trans- 
portation and commutation of tribute grain. But such changes were introduced 
only when the transport system broke down because of the recurrent ravages 
of the Yellow River. Since the YRA was maintained for the specific purpose 
of facilitating the transportation of tribute grain by regulating both the Yellow 
River and the Grand Canal, in the end it was the abandonment of grain trans- 
port that brought abour the abolition of the river administration. 

In tracing the development of the YRA under the Ch’ing we discover that the 
process of bureaucratization, which plagued all branches of the government at 
all levels, was to a great extent responsible for the deterioration of control 
over the river. In the early days of the dynasty, apart from the Board of Works 
which had the nominal function of supervising all public works, the office of 

*Hsiao shan #& sla, Ch’ing-tai t*ung-shib (Shanghai, 1935), 2:365; Harold C. 


Hinton, “‘Grain Transport Via the Grand Canal, 1845-1901,’ Papers on China (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1950), 4:45. 


“Feng Kuei-fen {£44} , Chiao-pin-lu k’ang-i KOT BARR (Tientsin, 1881), 1:4a. 
'Shib-t*ung (Wan-yu wen-k’u ed., Commercial Press), 75: 8325a. 
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Director-general of Waterways, charged with the responsibility of regulating 
both the Yellow River and the Grand Canal was established. With headquarters 
at Chi-ning 9%, Shantung, the Director-general had under his jurisdiction 
seven subordinate offices staffed by officials selected from the various de- 
partments of the central government. These officials, plus copyists and other 
low-ranking functionaries, numbered altogether twenty-nine men. Although a 
numerically small group, it nevertheless formed the basic administrative or- 
ganization for Yellow River control and was directly responsible to the central 
government.°® 

In addition to the small staff which formed the nucleus of the YRA, some 
thirty low-ranking officials (usually below the rank of Assistant fu Magistrate) 
were assigned to various points along the Yellow River and the Grand Canal 
as water conservancy officials. These local officials functioned primarily as a 
link between the river administration under the Director-general and the fu or 
hsien magistrates of the districts in which they served. Under such an arrange- 
ment, the officials of the regular provincial and local administrations, espe- 
cially those in Chihli, Shantung, Honan, and Kiangsu, were given much of the 
responsibility for river control, while the Director-general of the Waterways 
and his subordinates served primarily as coordinators. 

During the latter part of the seventeenth century, with the K’ang-hsi Emperor 
taking the initiative, the engineering potential of the state was effectively 
employed for the improvement of factors affecting the Yellow River. The suc- 
cessful completion of such gigantic projects as the construction of the Chung- 
ho in 1686, the dredging of the Yellow River mouth in 1688, and the strengthen- 
ing of the all-important embankment at Kao-yen i} , Kiangsu, in 1699 truly 
manifested the vigor of a dynasty in its youth. It should be pointed out that 
the completion of large-scale water conservancy projects which ushered in an 
era of approximately sixty years without a disastrous flood, was less due to 
the existence of the YRA than to the active participation of the local officials, 
the economical and efficient employment of the corvée, and the general well- 
being of the empire in its earlier and less bureaucratic days. 

Beginning with the eighteenth century, when both the Yellow River and the 
Grand Canal were under satisfactory control, the Ch’ing government enlarged 
the YRA so that special officials and troops could take exclusive charge of 
maiatenance work. No useful purpose would be served by tracing, year after 
year and position by position, the growth and expansion of the organization; 
it should suffice to indicate the rapidity with which it developed by pointing 
out that by the middle of the eighteenth century, there were two separate ad- 
ministrations for Yellow River control, the eastern and southern, with a total 


*Fu Tse-hung (@fBt, Hsing-shui chin-chien {j7k@¥E (first published 1725) 
(Shanghai, 1936), ch. 165-166. 
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of nearly 400 regular officials and a large number of supernumeraries. In ad- 
dition to the civil personnel, there were also two military river commands, 
having a combined strength of nearly 20,000 men, reinforced by an equally 
large number of laborers.’ 

It would appear that the establishment of an elaborate administrative system 
for the specific purpose of Yellow River control would help prevent floods and 
keep the Grand Canal in navigable condition. But with the expansion of or- 
ganization and increase in personnel, the desired results became all the more 
difficult to achieve. This unique phenomenon emerged as a result of excessive 
bureaucratization, which in the eiid made of the YRA an institution whose only 
purpose was self-perpet uation. 

A variety of factors was responsible for this bureaucratization. One of these 
was the extremely centralized and autocratic nature of the Ch’ing government. 
When the emperor personally assumed absolute responsibility for all aspects 
of government, the power to formulate policy rested with him alone, and it did 
not take long for the seeds of stagnation to take root among the corps of of- 
ficials. In the middle of the nineteenth century the famous scholar Wei Yuan 


#R4H wrote: 


With all decisions being made by the emperor, the hundreds of functionaries simply 
follow without exerting any efforts of their own.... Thus even incompetent officials 
and men of mediocre ability find places in the officialdom. In due time there developed 
the attitude which regarded shirking of responsibility as wise, reliance on precedents 
as a sign of experience, and conformity with red tape as propriety. Consequently the 
officials are averse to responsibility, averse to change, and averse to giving a name 
to reality.® 


Aversion to change and new ideas was particularly manifest among members 
of the YRA. Whereas in ordinary government affairs the officials dealt primarily 
with problems in which the results of certain actions could to some extent be 
anticipated, any significant project for river control would involve factors 
impossible to predetermine, making it politically unwise for the appropriate 
officials to propose long-range measures. Moreover, in spite of the highly 
technical and specialized nature of water conservancy, the Ch’ing government 
never treated it as such, and consequently the personnel of the YRA, from the 
Director-general on down, were drafted from the common source of supply, and 
were subject to the over-all civil service regulations regarding transfer, pro- 
motion, dismissal and so forth. 

Another eloquent manifestation of the Ch’ing government’s bureaucratic 
predilection was its erroneous belief that even so complex and flexible a task 
as river control could be disposed of by the creation of a large administration 


"F or figures of river personnel on various levels, see Ta-ch’ing hui-tien, 47:2=7a. 
*Wei Yuan, Ku-wei-t’ang waiechi HifRt+4E (1878), 4:13b-14a. 
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and the promulgation of rigid rules governing its functions. The pursuance of 
this policy led to the manipulation of rules by the officials and the consequent 
complete loss of meaning of these rules. A mid-nineteenth century scholar 
Chao T’ing-kai M{ZE#Y commented: 


Government functionaries and clerks, under the pretext of adhering to rules, are actu- 
ally manipulating the rules. They invoke old and new precedents, and they seek ex- 
cuses by offering comparable cases. Thus they make use of the rules in whatever 
manner they see fit, and their ingenuity in doing so is inexhaustible.... Now, all 
rivers are inconstant, but the Yellow River is the most inconstant of all. If the river 
water followed its course and stayed within its bounds without ever changing, then it 
would not be difficult to abide by the rules and follow precedents. But objective con- 
ditions do not permit this.... To administer river control according to the rules is to 
fatten the purses of the river officials, thereby squandering state funds and endanger- 
ing water conservancy.’ 


Because of the government’s emphasis on red tape and formality, especially 
in the field of finance, there gradually emerged in the river administration a 
group of quasi-officials known as wai-kung --., who specialized in the falsi- 
fication of financial accounts. As laws and regulations became more numerous, 
the services of the wai-kung, who were personal assistants to the river offi- 
cials and not official employees, became more indispensable. The necessity 
for their service arose because of the constantly widening gulf between the 
government, which sought to formalize and regularize the functions of the YRA 
by introducing more rules, and the river officials, who sought to improve their 
personal positions by taking advantage of suck rules. New regulations only 
provided new avenues for corruption. Such corruption became more widespread 
as time went on, and by the early nineteenth century the YRA had become, on 
the one hand, a symbol of government immorality, and on the other, a shortcut 
to advancement and wealth. 

By the nineteenth century, the YRA replaced the Sale Administration as the 
worst example of waste and extravagance in the entire Ch’ing bureaucracy. In 
1812, Pai-ling Hi , Governor-general of Liang-kiang M7, said in a letter to 
the ministers at court: 


The important river works are manipulated as a means of political favoritism, and 
treasury funds are either squandered or used as bribes; hence the river officials have 
become fops and dandies, while the sites of river work have become places of flower 
and wine.’° 


With corruption reaching startling proportions, it could not but reduce the 
effectiveness of the YRA. In the first place, the profitable nature of its offices 
attracted a large number of prospective officials who sought positions through 


*Chao T’ing-k’ai, ‘‘Ho-kung li-hsiao liu-pi shuo,’’ 7] _(SARERER in Huang-ch’ao 
ching-shib-wen bsi-pien S@RSEHL ICG (1898), 105:18a. 
Huang-ch’ao ching-shib-wen t’ung-pien ffi} (Shanghai, 1901), 22:23b. 
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bribery, political pressure, and a variety of illegal means. Since this was true 
on all levels, from the Director-general down, incumbent officials had to de- 
vote a considerable part of their time and attention to such matters. The river 
officials, especially those on the lower level, either to acquire or retain a 
position, sought to please their superiors and other influential officials by 
presenting them pearls, jade, and valuable art objects. Those who succeeded 
in obtaining positions by such means would try first of all to squeeze suf- 
ficient funds to recoup the bribe. The recipients of bribes, needless to say, 
were not in a position to intervene in the interest of river work. Moreover, the 
presence of a large group of ch’ing-k’e #H#, “‘refined guests,’’ among the 
river officials indicated that by the nineteenth century, the once strenuous and 
exacting river offices had become merely a means to the enjoyment of the finer 
things in life and the patronage of the arts. 

Demoralization in the personnel of the organization led to the steady de- 
terioration of river conditions; with breaches and floods increasing in fre- 
quency and intensity, the expenditures for river work grew. During the latter 
part of the seventeenth century, when water conservancy projects had been 
undertaken on the most extensive scale, the average annual outlay amounted 
to no more than three million taels. In the early part of the nineteenth century, 
the regular appropriations for the two river administrations alone amounted to 


four and a half million taels per year.** This regular appropriation, however, 
did not constitute the main expenditure for river work; the repair of serious 
dike-breaches required still larger special appropriations. An edict of 1811 
declared: 


The southern part of the Yellow River in recent years has had floods every year, and 
so far more than thirty million taels have been spent without achieving any tangible 
results. At the present time, extensive works are undertaken one after another, costing 
nearly ten million taels...'? 


These figures become more staggering when compared with the total revenue 
of the state. According to the Board of Revenue statistics, in 1812 the central 
government received a total revenue of 40,136,194 taels.** Thus, the regular 
expenditures of the YRA cost more than ten percent of the entire revenue, 
while ‘“‘some of the major repair projects cost as much as thirty million taels, 
a sum equal to the total expenses of the two military campaigns in Sungar and 
Mohammedan Turkestan.’"* 


“Wei Yuan, Ku-wei-t’ang wai-chi, 5:la. 

"Ch’ing shib-lu, under Chia-ch’ing 16,.8.12 (1811), 247:19b. 

Wang Ch’ing-yun EH , Hsi-ch’ao chi-cheng BEGAR.K (Ning-hsiang, 1888), 3:21a. 

“These military campaigns were conducted by Emperor Kao-tsung in 1755-1757 and 
1758-1759 respectively, resulting in the conquest of both areas. For more information, 
see Arthur W. Hummel, ed., Eminent Chinese of the Ch’ing Period (Washington: U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1943), under Amursana and Chao-hui, 9-11, 72-74. Yu 
Shih-mei $C , preface to Chou Fu aj , Chib-shui shu-yao }f7kKiREE (1922), 1:3. 
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It has been established that hardly one tenth of the regular and extraordinary 
appropriations was spent for actual water conservancy. This was common 
knowledge to officialdom and the gentry as a whole. Although most of the 
officials and gentry were completely indifferent, many were only too glad to 
take personal advantage of the existence of the YRA by approaching its 
officials for financial assistance. In order to ward off criticism from officials 
and other gentry, the river officials were exceedingly liberal with government 
funds, in amounts usually proportionate to the rank and influence possessed 
by those who sought favors. 

The corruption and degeneration of the YRA eventually gave rise to a situ- 
ation in which its original objective became incompatible with the vested in- 
terests of the people who served in it. Hence, the most important phase of 
river control, the preservation of dikes, was deliberately neglected so that 
they would ‘‘rot faster, decay faster, and be carried away faster, thereby justi- 
fying the request for more appropriations.’’** By the early 1840's, it became 
evident that a serious catastrophe was inevitable. Such eminent scholars as 
Wei Yiian and Juan Yiian foresaw another shift in the course of the Yellow 
River, and Wei left no doubt in the minds of his contemporaries that only a 
calamity of such immensity could “wipe out the century-old rat hole in which 
the river officials had found their homes.’”* 

Two decades earlier, increasing obstructions in the Huai-yin 7 area 
where the junks loaded with tribute grain had to cross the Yellow River 
hampered the fleet each year. In order to make the Grand Canal navigable at 
this point, water from the river was repeatedly diverted into it. As the beds of 
both the Yellow River and the Canal rose, the all-important dike guarding the 
area southeast of the Canal rose accordingly. This method of facilitating the 
grain transport was dangerous and costly; since the government was employing 
all its resources in funds and manpower to protect the junction, the Yellow 
River was forced to find outlets elsewhere along its course. Hence, in 1835, 
1841, and 1843, serious breaches occurred at Ho-yin PR, Hsiang-fu §#FF, 
and Chung-mou #:4 in Honan province. 

The anticipated catastrophe came in 1855 when the Yellow River broke 
loose at T’ung-wa-hsiang $i AJAji in Lan-yang (fj, Honan. As a result, it 
abandoned the southeasterly course it had followed for over three hundred 
years and began to flow northeastward through Shantung. In so doing, it cut 
through the Canal at Chang-ch’iu fk, and put it completely out of 
commission. 

When continuation of the grain transport thus became physically impossible, 
there was no longer any reason for the YRA to continue to exist. For twelve 


Liu Ch’eng-chung $55, “Ho-fang ts’o-i”? JSG BIH in Huang-ch’ao ching-shib- 
wen hsu-pien, 105:51. 


Wei Yuan, Ku-wei-t’ang wai-chi, 5:la. 
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years, beginning in 1853, grain was transported to the capital by sea; when 
transportation via the Canal was revived in 1865 it never proved satisfactory. 
Gradually tribute grain from more and more provinces was commuted to silver 
payments, and by 1901 the grain transport system was abandoned altogether. 


Not until this occurred did the YRA finally cease to be a special branch of 
the central government, having completed the cycle of establishment, ex- 
pansion, bureaucratization, and disintegration. Since the YRA represented a 
crucial part of the Ch’ing government and its development was characteristic 
of the entire structure, it was no coincidence that the downfall of the dynasty 
came only ten years after the abolition of this administration. 








FROM REVOLUTION TO RESTORATION: THE TRANSFORMATION 
OF KUOMINTANG IDEOLOGY 


MARY C, WRIGHT 


HE accession to power of the Kuomintang in 1927-1928 marked the end of 

the era in which revolutionary strains had been dominant in the party’s 
program and the beginning of one of the most interesting and instructive of the 
many efforts in history to make a revolution the heir of ancient tradition. The 
Kuomintang effort was noteworthy for four reasons: (1) the rapidity with which 
its course was reversed; (2) the magnitude of the gulf between the Confucian 
political and social system which the Kuomintang sought to restore and the 
national and social revolution which the party had lately led to victory; (3) the 
full and uninhibited adherence of Chiang Kai-shek and other leaders not only 
to the values of the traditional society but to the specific institutions in which 
these had been embodied; and (4) a well-documented, persistent and self- 
conscious effort on the part of these leaders to win the competition with the 
Communists by detailed application in the mid-twentieth century of precisely 
the means which the Imperial Chinese Government had applied against the 
Taiping Rebellion in the mid-nineteenth. 

As the new rulers of China, Kuomintang leaders searched China’s past for 
ways of dealing with economic decline, social dissolution, political incapacity 
and armed uprisings; and they seized upon the T’ung-chih Restoration of the 
1860’s as a model. While the Kuomintang in its revolutionary days had re- 
garded itself as the heir of the great Taiping Rebellion, the Kuomintang in 
power identified itself with the Imperial Government and its apparently suc- 
cessful Restoration. 

In brief, the T’ung-chih Restoration had saved the Ch’ing dynasty and the 
traditional social order in the face of domestic and foreign threats apparently 
greater than those with which the Kuomintang was confronted. In 1860 a weak 
monarch had been in flight in Jehol while foreign troops roamed the streets of 
his capital and burned his Summer Palace. The Taiping forces with their 
capital at Nanking had been in control of the richest and most populous areas 
of the country and straddled its economic life lines. The Nien rebels were 
enlarging their sphere of activity and there were Moslem uprisings in both the 
Northwest and the Southwest. In these circumstances it had been widely as- 
sumed that total collapse was in sight. And yet within a matter of months a 
The author is Associate Professor and Curator of the Chinese Collection in the Hoover 
Institute and Library, Stanford University. 
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new government had come to power in the capital, and provincial leaders and 
local gentry had rallied around the alien monarchy as the defender of the Con- 
fucian society. In the following years, the tide of Western encroachment had 
been stayed, new instruments for the handling of foreign affairs had been 
created, the rebellions had been put down and rather remarkable headway had 
been made toward rehabilitation of the agricultural economy, reassertion of 
local control, revival and modernization of the armed forces, and restoration 
of the Confucian system of cheap and effective civil government through an 
intricately balanced bureaucracy of able and thoroughly indoctrinated officials 
over a passive and thoroughly indoctrinated populace.’ In appraising this 
achievement, Chinese statesmen and historians of the time used the ancient 
term chung-hsing 1198 —'‘‘revival’’ or “‘restoration.’”” 

Chiang Kai-shek and his colleagues attributed the achievements of the 
T’ung-chih Restoration to the stern moral character and insight into the work- 
ing of the Confucian social process which had characterized the heroes of the 
age, notably Prince Kung, Tseng Kuo-fan, Tso Tsung-t’ang and Hu Lin-i. 
They saw that the Restoration had involved not politics alone but the whole 
of Chinese life; not only the suppression of rebellion, the selection and con- 
trol of officials and the training of armies, but also the norms of behavior in 
ordinary social life, personal relations outside as well as within the family, 
the role of women, the relation between the generations, the choice of jobs, 
the demand for goods, the forms of recreation. Kuomintang leaders saw in the 
T’ung-chih Restoration Confucian ideas in a form which appeared relevant to 
twentieth century problems of domestic tranquillity and international security. 
They did not see that the T’ung-chih Restoration, for all its brilliance, had 
in the end failed precisely because the requirements for maintaining the Con- 
fucian social order and the requirements for ensuring China’s survival in the 
modern world had proved quite fundamentally opposed. 

The issue of Confucianism as a social principle and of the T’ung-chih 
Restoration as a guide to its revival were squarely joined in the Kuomintang- 
Communist struggle for the control of China’s destiny. According to the co- 
founder of the Chinese Communist Party Ch’en Turhsiu: ‘*...the question of 
Confucianism relates not only to the Constitution; it is the basic question of 
our people’s actual life and ethical thought. The essence of Confucianism is 
that the ‘principles of social usage’ (/i) are the basis of our country’s ethics 
and politics. Their preservation or destruction is a question which our country 
must soon resolve, and it should be resolved before questions of the form of 


1For a full account see Mary C. Wright, The T’ung-chih Restoration, a Study in 
Modern Chinese Conservatism, typescript, 999 p. Publication arrangements to be 
announced, 

7On the meaning of the term see Lien-sheng Yang, ‘Toward a Study of Dynastic 
Configurations in Chinese History,’’ HJAS, 17 (Dec. 1954), 331-332. 
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state or of the constitution.’ The Communists studied the lessons of the 
T’ung-chih Restoration almost as carefully as did the Nationalists, and dubbed 
it ‘‘a counter-revolution achieved with foreign support.’’ In the Communist 
view, the Kuomintang exaltation of the Restoration and the virtual canoniza- 
tion of Tseng Kuo-fan were fraudulent and futile efforts to anesthetize youth, 
the fabrication of a legend out of whole cloth by fascist theoreticians.* 

As they made their bid for power, the Communists called the conflict in the 
interpretation of Tseng’s character and career one of the battle-fronts in the 
struggle between the ‘‘democracy-demanding Chinese people and the property- 
owning classes.’’ They insisted that Sun Yat-sen, like all true revolutionaries 
of the early Kuomintang, had repudiated Tseng and had considered himself 
the younger brother of the Taiping leader Hung Hsiu-ch’uan.* 

In contrast to Communist doctrinal consistency in implacable opposition to 
Confucianism in general and to the T’ung-chih Restoration in particular, 
dominant Kuomintang views shifted and varied in the years preceding the 
party’s accession to power, for the issues of a Confucian society vs. a modern 
society, of restoration vs. revolution, had not been sharply posed until the 
years of heightened intellectual and social ferment after 1916. Among early 
Kuomintang® leaders, including Sun Yat-sen and Chang T’ai-yen, the issue of 
nationalism had been primary and the establishment of the republican capital 
at Nanking a vindication of the Ming Dynasty rather than of the Taiping Re- 
bellion. Indeed Chang’s views seem to have differed from those of his mon- 
archist political opponents largely on the question of the nationality of the 
chief of state. And while Sun himself was sharply critical of those who saw 
nothing but the nationality issue, he did not consider the revolution of 191l a 
break in the main course of Chinese history but as a continuation of five 
thousand years of glory. 

As late as 1915, when Yiian Shih-k’ai assumed autocratic powers, the 
Kuomintang’s own argument against the pretender to the Confucian monarchy 
and the ‘“‘stabilizing’’ figure of the age rested on essentially Confucian 
grounds. The leader of the uncompromising armed opposition to Yiian, ‘Martyr 
of the Revolution Ts’ai Sung-p’o”’ (Ts’ai O) himself selected maxims from the 
works of the heroes of the Restoration, Tseng Kuo-fan and Hu Lin-i, and 


5Ch’en Tu-hsiu, ‘tHsien-fa yu K’ung-chiao’”? (The Constitution and Confucianism), 
Hsin. ch’ing-nien, 2.3, (1916), ncpe This subject was discussed in virtually every issue 
of Hsin ch’ing-nien at this period. 

“Fan Wen-lan, Chung-kuo Chin-tai shih (History of modern China) (Hongkong, 1949), 
1:203. Fan Wen-lan, Han-chien k’uai-tzu shou Tseng Kuo-fan ti i-sheng (Traitor and 
Butcher Tseng Kuo-/an) (Hsin-hua shu-tien, 1944). Author’s notes on an interview with 
Ch’en Po-ta on this subject, Yenan, Oct. 27, 1946. 

5Fan Wen-lan, Tseng Kuo-/an; P’ei-wei {ip#t, ‘‘Lun Tseng Kuo-fan,’’ Hsueb-bsi 
(Hankow), 1 (Nov. 1948), 4=7. 

‘In the interests of clarity, I have disregarded the various changes in the party’s 
name. 
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issued them to his revolutionary forces as basic indoctrination material. In his 
preface Ts’ai wrote that where values and morale were concerned, discussion 
of the present was less useful than transmission of the teachings of antiquity; 
that while antiquity was sometimes too remote to be directly relevant, Tseng 
and Hu had lived only a half-century ago, so that what they had to say was of 
urgent importance today.” 

After 1915, however, Chinese history moved rapidly and in the years follow- 
ing the May 4th movement of 1919 a Communist-Nationalist coalition centered 
at Canton gained strength. In 1924 the first congress of the reorganized 
Kuomintang issued a radical declaration which provided the basis of a common 
program with the Communists.* Borodin was at the height of his influence and 
the young Chiang Kai-shek, recently returned from the Soviet Union, was com- 
mander of the revolutionary Whampoa Military Academy with Chou En-lai as 
director of the political department. It was in these extraordinary circum- 
stances that Chiang selected for the Academy’s textbook his own enlarged 
version of Ts’ai O’s selections from the maxims of Tseng Kuo-fan and Hu 


Lin-i® and it was to this step that Chiang’s later success was subsequently 
attributed.*° : 


In his preface Chiang wrote that the reason for the success of the Resto- 
ration and the failure of the Taiping Rebellion was not difference in ability, 


for in ability the Taiping heroes Hung Hsiu-ch’uan, Shih Ta-k’ai and Li Hsiu- 
ch’eng were the equals of the Restoration heroes Tseng Kuo-fan, Hu Lin-i and 
Tso Tsung-t’ang. In Chiang’s view, Tseng had been the leader of the age bee 
cause he acclaimed virtue and embodied proper personal conduct. It was be- 
cause of this that Chiang took Tseng for his master. 

Chiang continued that he himself had been studying the works of Tseng and 
Hu for some time, and had earlier decided to ‘‘postpone’’ writing the history of 
the Taiping Rebellion he had once intended as a guide to his comrades, and 
to compile instead a selection of the works of Tseng and Hu as their guide. 
For convenience he was using Ts’ai O’s compilation as a basis, but he had 
made certain additions, particularly with reference to mental discipline, and 
had included selections from the works of Tso Tsung-t’ang as well. And 


7Author’s preface, Ts’ai O, Tseng Hu chib-ping yu-lu (Maxims of Tseng and Hu on 
the command of troops) in his posthumous works, Ts’ai Sung-p’o hsien-sheng i-chi 
(1938; first ed., 1917). 

*Chung-kuo Kuo-min-tang ti-i erh san ssu-tz’u ch’uan-kuo tai-piao ta-bui hui-k’an 
(Documents of the First Four Kuomintang Congresses) (Kuomintang Information Com- 
mittee, 1934), 48-51. 

*Chiang briefly recalled this step in his 1932 preface to his own further compilation 
of selections from Hu Limi, Hsin-pien Hu Lin-i chun-cheng lu. MPS (Nanking, n.d.); 
it is also mentioned in the 1935 author’s preface to Chiang wei-yuan chang tseng-pu 
Tseng Hu chib-ping yu-lu (Nanking, 3rd printing 1946). 

Wang Te-liang EB Tseng Kuo-fan chib min-tsu ssu-bsiang (Tseng Kuo-fan's 
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Chiang concluded: ‘*Alack! The words of Tseng, Hu and Tso are the voice of 
true experience in governing men, the things I wish to say but cannot put into 
words...I wish to present a copy to each of my comrades in the Academy so 
that in future there will be a foundation for the command of the army and the 
government of the country.’ 


In 1924 Chiang Kai-shek’s view of the army of the revolution as the stabi- 
lizer of Chinese society along Restoration lines contrasted sharply with most 
of the published statements of the Party’s position.“* There were a few like 
Tai Chi-t’ao who were already urging the use of the party organization ‘‘to 
restore the spirit of our ancestors and thus cause the country to flourish.’™* 
But Chiang’s own position was still ambivalent. In 1924 at Whampoa he lec- 
tured on Tseng and stability but he also lectured on revolution.** There was 
nothing about the Confucian order in his manifesto to the nation of August 
1926.** In 1933-1934 he lectured only on stability and the Confucian code of 
behavior.** In 1924, while Chiang extolled Tseng, his references to the Taiping 
Rebellion were polite.*? In 1932 he spat upon it.** And in 1933-1934 at Lu- 
shan Chiang took his stand not only against the Communists and the Taiping 
Rebellion but against all the rebellions in Chinese history, going back to the 
Red Eyebrows and the Yellow Turbans.**® His cause was one with the cause 
of Hu Lin-i, he proclaimed, because: ‘‘If we do not exterminate the red bandits, 


“Chiang’s 1924 preface to Military Studies Institute (Chiin-bsueh pien-i she) ed. of 
Ts’ai O’s Maxims (Nanking, 1946). 

Note the revolutionary, anti-traditionalist tone of all the materials in Kuomintang 
Central Political Council, Canton Branch, Nationalist China (Canton), May 1927. See 
also the manifestoes of the first two party congresses. 

“Tai Chi-t’ao, lecture to the Whampoa Academy, April 29, 1924, in Huang-p’u bsin- 
lien chi (Whampoa training materials) 1924-1925 (nepe, neds), 22643646. 

4Chiang’s lectures in Huang-p’u bsiin-lien chi, passim. 

‘8Nationalist China, 18-21. 

46Chiang’s explanations of the classic virtues of li, i, lien and ch’ih as the source 
of China’s past glory and the hope for the future dominate the whole of his Lu-shan 
hsin-lien chi (1933-1934), 2 vols. On the party endorsement of these principles as the 
unchanging and everlasting “‘basis of the people’’ and ‘“‘basis of the state’’ and the 
necessary foundation of all government see Chiang-su Ko-ming po-wu-kuan kuan-k’an 
(Bulletin of the Kiangsu Revolutionary Museum) reprinted in Tang-shih shib-liao 
ts’ung-k’an (Materials on party history), 2 (1944) l. 

17Chiang’s 1924 preface to Ts’ai O, Maxims. 

4*Note the use of derogatory characters suggestive of dogs and pigs in references to 
the Taiping Rebellion in Chiang’s 1932 preface to Hu Lin-i chun-cheng lu. Chiang went 
further than most of the party on this, for to many the Taiping name had once been 
sacred. Sometimes the difficulty was minimized by referring to the Hung-Yang affair, 


rather than the Taiping Rebellion, (e.g., Lai Wei-chou’s HAHEFF 1930 preface to his 
compilation for the Kiangsi Provincial Executive Committee of the Kuomintang, Tseng 
Kuo-fan chih-tao yao-lueh (Outline of Tseng’s bandit suppression). Some party leaders 
went along with the new veneration for Chinese tradition but refused to condemn the 
Taiping (e.g., Chang Chi, Chung-kuo Kuo-min-tang shih (History of the Kuomintang) 
(Taipeh, 1952), 5-6. 

191 ueshan bsun-lien chi, 1:200 and passim. 
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we cannot preserve the old morals and ancient wisdom handed down from 
our ancestors...’"° 

The full turn in the Kuomintang position took place between 1924 and 1928, 
and Chiang was always ahead of the party. The proclamations of the first two 
congresses of the Kuomintang were revolutionary documents. In the first 
(1924), the enemies of the party were specified as the constitutional clique, 
the federal autonomy clique, the compromisers, and the groups dominated by 
business men. The manifesto of the second congress (1926) was similar but 
more sharply anti-imperialist in the Marxist sense. The enemies of the party 
were the warlords, the bureaucrats, the compradors and the local bosses. With 
the third congress in 1929 the picture changed and the enemies of the party 
became the ‘‘agents of red imperialism.’* Radicals now either reformed their 
outlook or left the party, while many of those purged in earlier years returned 
to the fold.” 

Even at the high-tide of the northern expedition there were already those 
who called Chiang Kai-shek today’s Tseng, who compared T’ang Sheng-chih 
F4E4¥ to Hu Lin-i.”* When the Communist Propaganda Corps called on Gener- 
alissimo Chiang, its leader was struck by the fact that the phrases, the 
procedure, the whole atmosphere already suggested the traditional rulers of 
China. The Communist view of the alternatives before the Kuomintang late 
in 1926 was illustrated in a poster hung at the Peasants’ Association in a 
small town near Nanech’ang. On one side was a Confucian Temple, on the 
other the ‘“‘World Park,’’ featuring Marx, Lenin and a vacant third position. In 
the center a man in Chinese Nationalist uniform was carrying the portrait of 
Sun Yat-sen toward the Confucian Temple. The legend read: ‘‘Sun ought to be 
in the world park but Tai (Chi-t’ao) wants him in the Confucian Temple.”** 

Public and avowed veneration for Confucius was resumed in 1928. As late 
as 1927 a mob had dragged a straw effigy of Confucius through the streets of 
Changsha and beat and burned it,** and the National Government itself had on 
February 15 ordered the abolition of official Confucian rites and turned the 
funds over to public education on the grounds that ‘*The principles of Con- 
fucius were despotic. For more than twenty centuries they have served to 
oppress the people and to enslave thought.... As to the cult of Confucius, it 


2°) ueshan bsiin-lien chi, 1:212—13; see also 310. 

Documents of the First Four Kuomintang Congresses, 48-51, 77-78, 93-95. 

“List of those recently readmitted, with the original crime and punishment, Kuo-wen 
chou-pao, 9. 1 (1932), ncp. ; 

Letter of T’an Yen-k’ai PRALKA (T’an Tsu-an) RM to T’ang Sheng-chih (T’ang 
Meng-hsiao) [if iM quoted in Hsu shih, ‘'Tseng Hu t’an-wei,” ,# Pt. 1, Kuo-wen 
chou-pao, 6.26 (1929), ncp. 

Chu Ch’i-hua (Chu Hsin-fan) ICME I-chiu erb-ch’i nien ti bui-i (A Retrospect of 
1927) (Shanghai, 1933), 63. 

25Chu Ch’i-hua, Retrospect, 45. 

36] eon Wieger, Chine Moderne (Hsien-hsien, 1921-1931), 7:79. 
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is superstitious and out of place in the modern world...China is now a Re- 
public. These vestiges of absolutism should be effaced from the memory of 
citizens.”"*” The vestiges were not effaced for long. On November 6, 1928 
Chiang Kai-shek was urging his officers to spend their leisure in the study of 
the Four Books.” In 1931 Confucius’ birthday became a national holiday. 
Nationalist troops were ordered to give special protection to all local Con- 
fucian temples.” Recognition increased by degrees, culminating in the re- 
canonization of Confucius in 1934 when Yeh Ch’urts’ang was sent as the 
official delegate of the National Government to take part in the ceremonies at 
the Confucian Temple at Ch’i-fu.™ 

The Kuomintang never ceased talking about revolution. It merely redefined 
the term in a precisely opposite sense. As Ch’en Li-efu said in 1935, the 
“‘new’’ to which the revolution must lead was new in the sense that the Chou 
dynasty was new, new in the sense of slow adjustment and renewal of ancient 
and unchanging principles.** The official party history declared that Taiping 
thought was contrary to the spirit of Chinese culture, of which the Kuomintang 
was the true revolutionary carrier." The party elder Chang Chi told the party’s 
Central Training Corps in 1943 that the rejection of the sage kings and loyal 
ministers of the past which had characterized the early period of the revolution 
had been an error of youth, one which the party had long since corrected.™ In 


these circumstances, T’ao Hsi-sheng wrote, as well he might, that the historic 
origins of the Kuomintang were subtle and confused, for the party was “‘the 
heir of both the Taiping Rebellion and of Tseng Kuo-fan.’"** By 1953 the con- 
fusion had disappeared and reversal in the meaning of revolution was com- 
plete. According to T’ao: ‘‘Revolutionaries are scholars who take the ching- 
shib (statesmanship) studies of the late Ming and early Ch’ing as their basis, 
but who have also imbibed Western thought.’”* 


7Chine Moderne, 7:67. 

2°Chine Moderne, 8:143. 

Chiang Kai-shek’s order of May 1933 to troops in Hupeh, Hunan and Kweichow. 
Chung-kuo tao-te hui (Chinese Virtue Society), Li-tai tsun-K’ung chi (The Veneration 
of Confucius in successive ages) (Shanghai, 1934), 50b. 

*Tung-fang tsa-chib, 31 (1934), 19, photographs of the ceremonies, unnumbered 
pages. See also Republic section of Li-tai tsun-K’ung chi, 36-51, and Confucius and 
Present-Day China, by Shao Yuan-chung, Director of the Kuomintang Information De- 
partment, (Peiping, 1934). 

*1Ch’en Li-fu, in Tung-fang tsa-chib, 32.1 (1935), 25-29. 

*Tang-shih shih-liao pien-tsuan wei-yuan hui, Chung-kuo kuo-min tang-shih kai-yao, 
quoted in Wang Te-liang, Tseng Kuo-fan, 13. 

*3Chang Chi, Chung-kuo kuo-min-tang shih, 5-6 (originally a 1943 lecture to Central 
Training Corps). Chang was chairman of the commission to compile the party history 
and chief of the bureau of national history. 

*4T’ao’s postface (ca. 1943) to Wang Te-liang, Tseng Kuo-fan, 79. 

*ST’ao, ‘*Chung kuo she-hui tsu-chih chien-shu’’ (Precis of Chinese social organi- 
zation) in Chung-kuo wen-hua lun-chi (Symposium on Chinese culture). Essays in 
honor of Wu Chih-hui’s ninetieth birthday (Taipeh, 1953), 106. Ching-shih is a superb 
example of conservative theory, and the antithesis of revolution of any type. According 
to Hsiao I-shan (Tseng Kuo-/an (Nanking, 1946], ch. 9 passim) ching-shih meant that 
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The change in the orientation of the Kuomintang was marked by a growing 
cult of Tseng Kuo-fan. In 1922 it had been difficult to believe that Tseng had 
been dead only fifty years, so much had Chinese life apparently changed.** By 
1932 he seemed very much alive again, as his works were reissued in large 
volume and discussions of his life and its meaning filled the new books and 
magazines. Again and again Tseng was described as the leading meritorious 
official of the Restoration of the Ch’ing house and che pillar of the Resto- 
ration; the greatest man in modern Chinese history because he preserved not 
only the Ch’ing house but China; the greatest statesman of the Restoration, 
even greater as a thinker; a man of grand vision who renovated the old society. 

After 1928, The Maxims of Tseng and Hu became virtually part of the 
Kuomintang Party canon. New compilations and new editions of Ts’ai O’s 
original compilation poured from the presses. Orders to study the maxims be- 
came a routine part of lectures by Party leaders to army officers.*” Ts’ai him- 
self was increasingly identified with the Restoration and he became a ‘“‘model 
for youth’? because he combined Tseng’s “‘capacity”’ (tu), Tso’s ability and 
Chiang Chung-yiian’s courage.” 

This apotheosis of Tseng, and of Chiang Kai-shek as a greater Tseng,” 
was not unprotested but the critics had little effect. Repeatedly in times of 
crisis Chiang called on the nation to rise taking Tseng as its model. Tseng 
was everything: the symbol of ‘“‘spiritual mobilization’”’ in the war against 
Japan,*° the consummate military commander, the embodiment of party disci- 
pline,** the arbiter of the academic world,“ the proof incarnate that every man 
might through diligence and moral firmness rise to the heights.” 





every class developed its own potentialities under the guidance of scholars, while 
local officials and local gentry were in a position to ensure harmony and prevent any 
conflict of interest. Hsiao was a well-known historian and prominent member of the 
Kuomintang Right. 

**Hu Shih, ‘‘Wu-shih nien-lai Chung-kuo chih wen-hsiieh”’ (Chinese literature in the 
last fifty years) in Shen-pao kuan ed., Tsui-chin chih wu-shib nien (The last fifty 
years), Vol. 2, Wueshih nien-lai chib Chung-kuo (China in the last fifty years) (Shang- 
hai, 1922), ncp. 

‘Hsu I-shih, ‘'Tseng Hu t’an-wei,”” Pt. 1, gives a number of examples. Note Chiang 
Kai-shek’s emphasis in Lu-shan bsin-lien chi, 1933-1934, 1:356-57 and passim and 
his speech at the Nan-yo Piiik Military Council in 1938, Wang Te-liang, Tseng Kuo- 
fan, 76. 

“Li Hsu 4:78 Ts’ai Sung-p’o, Models for Youth Series, compiled by order of the 
Generalissimo, (Nanking, 1946), 23, 27=29. 

*°Note the elevation of the characters for Chiang’s title, tsung-ts’ai, in Wang Te- 
liang’s eulogy of Tseng, Tseng Kuo-fan, 76. 

“Hu Che-fu M77 Tseng Kuo-fan (Chungking, 1944). 

“Chiang based the party code of behavior on Tseng’s code of behavior. Wang Te- 
liang, Tseng Kuo-fan, preface and 76-77. 

“Chiang Kai-shek, China’s Destiny, trans. Wang Chung-hui (New York: Macmillan, 
1947), 20. 

“Ch’en Ch’ing-ch’u PRI®) ed., Tseng Ti-sheng chib tzwwo chiao-yu (Tseng 
Kuo-fan’s self-education) (Chungking, 1942), preface. 
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The choice of the Restoration as a model was logical enough once the 
Kuomintang leaders had ceased to consider the party a spearhead of revolution 
and come to regard it as an instrument for restoring order. With their new out- 
look, they declared that the new period of revolutionary construction required 
qualities opposite to those needed in the preceding period of revolutionary 
destruction. The revolution could now go forward only if the party purged it- 
self in one sweep of the evil tendencies left over from its earlier history and 
concentrated on re-establishing the fixed and secure relationships of the Con- 
fucian order.** And the main and obvious feature of the Restoration was that 
these Confucian relationships had been re-established in the face of a revolu- 
tionary threat, and that order had thereby been restored. 

The new Confucians of the Kuomintang were men of action, not philoso 
phers. Chiang Kai-shek might quote the whole of the ‘great harmony’’ passage 
of the Li chi to the People’s Political Conference,** and other leaders might 
refer in passing to any appropriate classical dictum, but Kuomintang leaders 
did not attempt to expound the Confucianism of the party in theoretical terms. 
They pulled from Confucianism, on an ad hoc basis, whatever seemed likely 
to promote internal order. Reasonably enough, their chief emphasis, like that 
of the Restoration leaders, was on the principles of social usage (li) and the 
associated virtues of i, lien and ch’ ih, 

There is little point in attempting a systematic analysis of exactly what 
the Kuomintang meant by /i, i, lien and ch’ib. They were discussed incessantly 
in party literature, but never very precisely or reflectively. Chiang Kai-shek 
instructed party workers that /i—the principles of social usage—meant pre- 
cise and meticulous behavior in accordance with the unchanging principles of 
mature, society and the state.** He told army officers that /i and the associated 
virtues of i, lien and ch’ib were the only sources of order, discipline, vision 
and courage in the army, the best defense against the loss of loyalty which, 
as Tseng Kuo-fan had pointed out, was the great cause of all rebellions.*” He 
told the general public not what these virtues were in positive terms, but what 

“Ch’en Li-fu, in Tung-/ang tsa-chib, 32. 1 (1935), 25=29. 

“*Text of Chiang’s address quoting this passage, which he called China’s supreme 
political theory and the goal of national reconstruction, in Tung-/ang tsa-chib, 36.6 
(1939), 56. For the text see James Legge, trans., The Li Ki (Oxford, 1885), 364-366. 
The passage, made famous by K’ang Yu-wei and Liang Ch’i-ch’ao and beloved by Sun 
Yat-sen, has become the subject of considerable controversy. To many who have read 
it casually, it has seemed to represent a liberal and democratic utopia. It has been 
praised by the Kuomintang—-portions of it were set up in neon lights in Nanking in 
1946 to celebrate the convening of the National Assembly——and attacked by the 
Chinese Left. Leading Japanese scholarly opinion considers the doctrine highly 
authoritarian. (Itano ChGhachi, ‘‘KS Yi-i no daidd shisd”’ in Kindai Chugoku kenkyu, 
[Tokyo, 1948], 167-204). There can be little doubt that Chiang himself regards it so. 

“Chiang Kai-shek in Min-chung yun-tung fang-an fa-kuei bui-pien, (nep., Cae 1936), 
authorized by the Kuomintang as a guide to party workers in popular movements, Vol. 
2, Appendix, 6. 

“Chiang Kai-shek, Lu-shan bsin-lien chi 1:356=357, et passim. 
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their absence entailed: in the absence of li, there was inattention to order, 
discipline and rules; in the absence of i, there was lack of good faith and 
neglect of duty; in the absence of lien there was confusion between right and 
wrong, between public and private; in the absence of ch’ih there was im- 
perceptiveness and irresolution.** 

If to the shadowy negative connotations which Chiang gave to these four 
terms we add Ch’en Li-fu’s positive connotations, we are further than ever 
from a definition. According to Ch’en, when /i is present the standards of 
civilized and barbaric are clear; with i, the distinctions of true and false are 
clear; with lien, the distinctions of taking and receiving are clear; with ch’ih, 
the criteria of good and evil are clear.” 

While the philosophic meaning of this version of the doctrine of the rites is 
confused and scarcely worth discussion, its political and social meaning is 
clear enough, and worth careful attention. The thing that is really being dis- 
cussed all the time is the means of insuring social stability and popular disci- 
pline. In the view of the Kuomintang ideologists, Confucianism was the most 
effective and cheapest means ever devised by man for this purpose. They saw 
that the Confucian order had held together because certain canons of behavior 
had been hammered in by precept and example so effectively that deviation 
was nearly impossible. In their view the content of these canons mattered less 
than reviving the habit of behaving in accordance with fixed and unquestioned 
rules. This it was hoped would end the opposition to Kuomintang control. That 
the disciplinary effectiveness of the canon was dependent on its whole con- 
tent and its whole context seems never to have occurred to them. 

What has sometimes been called Chiang Kai-shek’s idealism stemmed from 
this belief that indoctrination and habit are more effective than physical force 
in social control. In the mid-1930’s, as economic crises and Japanese threats 
mounted, he stated that if the classic virtues of li, i, lien, and ch’ih had been 
more assiduously cultivated in recent years, China would not then be facing 
either domestic or foreign difficulties. As his armies fell back before the 
advancing Japanese in 1939, he blamed neglect of the doctrine of the rites and 
urged salvation of the nation through renewed emphasis on loyalty and filial 
piety." And when, in 1950, his armies had retreated to Formosa, he attributed 
the Communist victory primarily to Kuomintang loss of morale.*? He replaced 


“Chiang Kai-shek, broadcast to the nation, text in Tung-fang tsa-chih, 38.6 (1941), 
41-44, 


“Ch’en Li-fu, in Tung-fang tsa-chik, 32.1 (1935), 25-29. 

Chiang Kai-shek, *‘The cause and cure of rural decadence,’’ summary of his ap- 
peal to the people of Szechwan following his June 1935 conference with the gentry and 
elders of the province, in Wang Ching-wei and Chiang Kai-shek, China’s leaders and 
their policies (Shanghai, 1935), 31-36; and Min-chung yun-tung, 2, Appendix, 6. 

"T ung-fang tsa-chih, 36.6 (1939), 55-56. 

"Chiang’s exact words on this point were: ‘The disastrous military reverses on 
the mainland were not due to the overwhelming strength of the Communists but due to 
the organizational collapse, loose discipline and low spirits of (Kuomintang) Party 
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the morally discredited Central Executive Committee with a new Central Re- 
form Committee with the charge: ‘“‘We must inherit our five thousand year old 
culture and make it a guide in human progress.’*™ 

Chiang’s insistence that the decisive element in human affairs, and in the 
flourishing and decay of civilizations, is the moral purpose of men, is good 
Confucian doctrine and more particularly good Restoration doctrine. But in 
Chiang’s conception of this moral purpose and of the legacy from which it 
springs there is an important new element. For Chiang the Confucian way of 
life has lost its traditional rational and universal qualities and it has become 
imbued with a romantic nationalism. It has supreme value because it is Chi- 
nese, the source of our great past, the promise of our great future. There are 
not one but two anomalies in the statement that the task of the revolution is 
“to revive our Chinese culture, to restore our people’s ancient virtues, to 
proclaim our Chinese national soul.’ 

Out of all these five thousand years of which the Generalissimo talked, it 
was the T’ung-chih Restoration which held his attention. As he took command 
of the anti-Communist forces in the critical battles in Hupeh in 1932 his 
thoughts turned to Hu Lin-i, whom he eventually came to consider as even 
greater than Tseng Kuo-fan.** The Communists, he reflected, were nothing like 
so formidable a foe as the Taipings had been. He meditated about the way in 
which Hu had pacified the area, turned defeat into victory and overcome his 
environment. If Hu’s principles could be mastered they could become ‘‘the 
ultimate guiding principles for our suppression of the Communists today.’’™* 

While in theory the new Kuomintang policy was modelled on Restoration 
policy in all fields, in practice the Kuomintang emphasized Restoration les- 
sons with respect to local control, military leadership and strategy, and re- 
vival of the Confucian ideology. Restoration principles in other fields— 
notably economics—were almost entirely ignored. It is true that Chiang quoted 
with unreserved approval Hu Lin-i’s version of the classic principle: ‘‘If civil 
government is weakened, then the people’s livelihood has nothing on which to 
depend. Even though you kill a thousand bandits a day, you will not remedy 





members.’’ Chiang Kai-shek, ‘Reform of the Kuomintang,’’ speech of July 22, 1950, 
authorized English translation in Selected Speeches and Messages of President 
Chiang Kai-shek, 1949-1952 (Taipeh: Office of the Government Spokesman, 1952), 
45-54. 

Chiang Kai-shek, ‘*Reform of the Kuomintang.” 

“Chiang Kai-shek, Lu-shan hsiin-lien chi, 2:84. Chiang’s nationalistic Confucianism 
marked the culmination of a process which had alarmed Liang Ch’i-ch’ao as early as 
1902 (Liang, ‘“*Lun pao-chiao chih shuo,’’ Chinese text and French translation in 
Chine Moderne, 1:161=171. 

55According to Chiang, Hu had been the author of the plan which Tseng and all the 
other Restoration leaders used, but he had died too young to achieve the fame he de- 
served. Lu-shan hsin-lien chi, 2:241-245. 

Chiang’s 1932 preface to Hu Lin-i chun-cheng lu. Chiang stated that he had under- 
stood these truths since 1924. 
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the general situation.’’*’ But Chiang also instructed party workers that it was 
an error to quote the classics to the effect that adequate food and clothing 
were prerequisite to virtue. On the contrary, Chiang stated, the people must 
first be virtuous; only then will they have the moral strength to obtain food 
and clothing.™ 

For the Kuomintang, agriculture was the basis of the state in theory, but 
the Kuomintang documentation lacks the Restoration emphasis on water con- 
trol, public works, reduction of the land tax, and control of currency and 
speculation in the interest of the agrarian economy. And evidently Kuomintang 
leaders did not agree with Restoration leaders that the Confucian virtues 
flourish only in an agrarian society, that industry and commerce are profoundly 
disruptive of the traditional way of life. For as the ‘“‘Confucian’’ governor of 
Kwangtung put it in a stormy interview with Hu Shih: ‘‘In building production, 
we may use foreign machines, foreign sciences, even foreign engineers. But 


for building men we must have roots; and these roots must be sought within 
China’s ancient culture.’’"” 


By contrast with its relative neglect of Restoration precedents in economic 
policy, the Kuomintang gave close attention to certain aspects of Restoration 
local control. In 1930 in Kiangsi, where the Red armies had their bases, it 
seemed to the Kuomintang that control could best be reasserted by applying 


Tseng Kuo-fan’s three basic principles: strict law enforcement, revival of the 
pao-chia system and organization of the gentry. This was ‘‘the best model in 
history for learning how to exterminate Communists.’”*° 

Chiang and other leaders reiterated these principles and repeatedly tried to 
put them into effect. Logically enough, they tried to build up the position of 
the gentry. Old privileges were restored and new ones added in the hope that 
the gentry might once again play its traditional role of maintaining local order 
and indoctrinating the peasantry. In 1939 Chiang Kaieshek wired all regional 
and local government and party officials to remind the gentry throughout the 
country that, in the words of the Lun-yii, when the wind moves, the grass 
bends; that the gentry could educate beyond where government orders could 
reach; that the country could be saved only if they recovered their ‘true na- 


Quoted in Chiang’s preface to Hu Lin-i chin-cheng lu. 

Min-chung yun-tung, 2, Appendix, 6 Chiang here attributes this ‘terror’? to Kuan- 
tzu, but it is Mencius who is most often quoted on the necessity of meeting economic 
needs before the virtues are taught. (Legge, Mencius, [Oxford, 1895], 148-149, par. 
22-24). It was presumably impolitic to attack Mencius by name. 

See Hu Shih’s detailed account of this interview with Ch’en Chi-t’ang PROG , 
Tucli p’ing-lun, 142 (1935), 17-24. This citation from 17-18. 

“Lai Wei-chou, Tseng Kuo-fan chib-t’ao yao-lueb, For an account of the steps 
taken by the Kuomintang to strengthen the upper classes and re-establish local con 
trol in Kiangsi, see George Taylor, ‘‘Reconstruction after Revolution: Kiangsi Province 
and the Chinese Nation,’’ Pacific Affairs, 8:3 (Sept. 1953), 302=311. 

“Chiang Kai-shek, ‘*The cause and cure of rural decadence.’’ 
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tional spirit’? and remembered that ‘‘for several thousand years our country 
has considered loyalty and filial piety as the basis of the state.’’™ 

Revival of the pao-chia system of collective responsibility and the related 
militia system was as important in the Kuomintang program of local control as 
was reinstatement of the gentry. Ch’ing statements on the pao-chia were care- 
fully studied and reissued for the guidance of army officers and local officials, 
with particular attention to the plan of ‘‘strengthening the walls and clearing 
out the countryside’’ which was first developed for the suppression of the 
White Lotus Rebellion.” The compilations reissued by the Kuomintang empha- 
sized such points as: ‘The villages of the chou and hsien are like the leaves 
and branches of a tree; if the leaves and branches are damaged, the root and 
trunk have nothing to shelter them.’’® For this reason, ‘‘To defend cities is not as 
good as to defend villages.’’** In the defense of villages, the pao-chia and the 
militia must function together, the one preventing traitors from operating within 
the area, the other warding off outside attack. In this, ‘‘the poor serve with their 
strength, the rich contribute money, and separate families are banded together 
in large groups.’’® This last, the party noted, is the very essence of the system.” 

The Kuomintang evidently accepted the Ch’ing arguments without reserva- 
tion, and ordered the full re-institution of the pao-chia system against which 
they as revolutionaries had once railed, with particular attention to its use in 
Communist-infested areas.™ 

The Kuomintang gave less emphasis to good local government in connection 
with local control than the Restoration leaders gave to this subject. In the 
Kuomintang sources, there is relatively little attention to the slowness of 
justice, the interference of the clerks and other abuses which Restoration 
leaders considered major causes of local dissatisfaction and revolt. While the 
Kuomintang in theory considered the quality of officials to be a matter of 
major importance, the Restoration emphasis on the quality of local officials 
was lacking. Moreover since the actual machinery through which these men of 
ability were supposed to be selected, trained and controlled had long since 
collapsed, Kuomintang discussions of the subject often lacked practical point. 

The second field in which the Kuomintang modelled itself closely on the 
Restoration was military leadership and strategy. From the time when Chiang 
first used Ts’ai O’s book as a text at the Whampoa Military Academy in 1924, 


@Text of Chiang’s telegram, Jan. 19, 1939, Tung-fang tsa-chib, 36.4 (1939), 61-62. 

“The compilation Ch’ien-tai yu-k’ou liang-kuei PAS tet (Kuomintang publica- 
tion, ca. 1930), ncp.s, opens with this plan which was originated by Kung Ching-han. 

“Kung Ching-han, in Ch’ien-tai yu-k’ou liang-kuei, le 

*SHsu Nai, in Ch’ien-tai yu-k’ou liang-kuei, l. 

“Text and annotation, Ch’ien-tai yu-k’ou liang-kuei, 2. 

°'Ch’ ien-tai yurk’ou liang-kuei, 2. 

“Texts of the regulations, Wen Chun-t’ien, Chung-kuo pao-chia chib-tu (The Chinese 
pao-chia system) (Shanghai, 1935), 547-575. 

"See review of recent government statements in Chin Ching “## , **Lun yung-jen” 
(On the use of men), Kuo-wen chou-pao, 13.17 (1932), 7-12. 
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Nationalist army officers were lectured to about the principles to be learned 
from studying the careers of Restoration leaders. As Ts’ai O put it, and others 
have repeated, the Restoration experience shows that the essential qualities 
of a good commander are: (1) a sense of public duty and in consequence of 
this a respect for the troops; (2) fearlessness in the face of death; and (3) in- 
difference to fame. Ts’ai noted that while Westerners valued genius in military 
men, Tseng and Hu emphasized the good heart and thereby transformed an era 
of catastrophic rebellion into an era of immortal glory.” 

If the officers of the Nationalist army have fallen short of this goal, it has 
not been for want of instruction. 

Restoration precedents also dominated Kuomintang thinking about strategy.” 
While the campaigns against the Taiping furnished the chief lessons, those 
against the Nienfei were not neglected. In analyzing the various campaigns, 
the Kuomintang consistently drew the lessons from the Ch’ing side. The Party 
was not interested in learning how the Nienfei might have avoided being 
trapped, but in mastering the relentless bua-ho ch’uan-ti hemming-in strategy 
by which the Ch’ing trapped the rebels. In 1930 Chiang Kai-shek ordered the 
compilation of all the proclamations and reports—even the troop songs—-of 
the Ch’ing campaign against the Nienfei, for the specific purpose of using 
similar methods against the Communists.”* In 1948, researchers in the Ministry 
of National Defense were still hopefully studying this problem. Interestingly 
enough, the conclusion was drawn that the secret of Ch’ing success lay less 
in superior fire-power than in the attention which Tseng Kuo-fan and others 
devoted to the appointment of good local officials and to the discipline of 
troops so that popular support of the Government would be assured.” 

The Kuomintang effort to use Restoration models in local control and in 
military affairs obviously required an intensified campaign to revive the 
Confucian ideology. To the Kuomintang the question of education was the 


most critical of all, for according to the training manual for party political 
workers: “‘During several decades of revolutionary war, the old culture has 
collapsed in most areas, and a new culture has not yet been created.’’” 


Ts’ai’s preface to Tseng-Hu chib-ping yu-lu, all editions. 

"See Chiang Kai-shek’s preface to the combined edition of Ch’i Chi-Kuang Uk Ht, 
Chi-bsiao bsin-shu %t'@G5"— and Lien-ping shib-chi PILAR (n.p., neds In his 
preface of Jan. 1929 Chiang wrote that these Ming works were the most practical 
military manuals since Sun-tzu. Tseng and Hu had studied them, and Chiang now in- 
structed the “*junior and senior officers of my whole army to do the same.” 

"Lu Ti-p’ing #7, compiler’s preface to Tseng Kuo-fan chiao-Nien shib-lu 
(Record of Tseng’s extermination of the Nienfei) (nepe, nede [preface, Dec. 10, 1930]). 

™Ch’en Shu-hua PREEISE, “Ch’ing-tai p’ing-Nien tso-chan chih chien+t’ao’’ (Critique 
of Ch’ing strategy in pacifying the Nienfei), Shib-cheng chi-k’an, published by the 
Ministry of Nationa! Defense, 1 (March 1948), 23=25. 

™“Cheng-kung tien-fan ts’ao-an #1. 9G (Political Board of the National Mili- 
tary Council, 1942), 80 p.;...Ch’u-kao (Draft). (Central Training Corps, 1941), 159 p. 
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The Kuomintang indoctrination program took many forms: reprinting of the 
works of Tseng Kuo-fan and their assignment in the schools; publicity to all 
Confucian ceremonies; a flood of books and articles on the traditional virtues; 
manifestoes by selected professors on the preservation of the Chinese herit- 
age;”* and a government-ordered ‘‘read the classics’? movement, promulgated 
from the ‘“‘cradle of the Nationalist revolution, Canton.’’’* Liberal comment 
might be scathing,” but Hu Shih was expelled from Kwangtung for lecturing 
against this movement and threatened with loss of his civil rights.” To counter 
the left-wing pamphlets and the learned Marxist treatises which offered new 
solutions for the country’s ills, special popular editions of traditional works 
were released in the most disturbed areas,”* and books in conflict with the 
doctrine of the rites (li-chiao) were banned.*° 

With the movement to revive the classics went its corollary—a movement 
to discourage education in the modern humanities and social sciences, With 
Chinese studies as the basis, it was argued, only science and technology 
need be borrowed from the West. This was of course not a new idea. As T. F. 
Tsiang pointed out, it was a reversion to the policy of the T’ung-chih Resto- 
ration and history had proved that the Restoration formula was unworkable.” 

Kuomintang leaders thought otherwise. In their view, history had not dis- 
credited the T’ung-chih Restoration. In Chiang Kaieshek’s view, a little sci- 
ence might be useful, but Chinese education, like Chinese civilization, had a 
special basic character, and this could best be preserved through studies of 
Tseng Kuo-fan and Hu Lin-i.” 

The whole of the neo-Restoration of the Kuomintang was a dismal failure; a 
far sadder spectacle than the T’ung-chih Restoration which it tried to copy. 
Local control was not reasserted. Army morale was not restored. There was 
never really any effort to revive the Confucian economy. And above all there 
was no general resurgence of Confucian values and mores. All this is scarcely 


See the ‘tManifesto of the Ten Professors,’’ the ‘‘Manifesto of the Eighteen Pro- 
fessors,’’ and the sharp rebuttal of the liberals led by Hu Shih, Tu-li p’ing-lun, 145 
(1935), 4=7; I-bsueh tsa-chib, 14,1 (1935), 1-7, and 2:39=44, Tung fang tsa-chib, 32.4 
(1935), 81-83. 

Passed and promulgated by the Southwestern Political Council, Tu-li p’ing-lun, 
141 (1935), 15. For a wide sampling of views on this “tread the Classics’? movement, 
see special issue of Chiao-yu tsa-chih, 25.5 (May 1935). 

"7E.g., Tu-li p’ing-lun, 138 (1935), 18-21. 

™Hu’s account, Tu-li p’ing-lun, 142 (1935), 17-24. 

Ho Chien, The true spirit of China today (Changsha, 1936), 2~3 describes a recent 
campaign by the ‘‘people’’ of Hunan to overcome disorder by reprinting ethical texts. 

© Chiao-yu tsa-chih, 23.4 (1931), 129130. 

"See T. F. Tsiang’s answer to Ch’en Kuo-fu’s proposal on education to the Central 
Executive Committee of the Kuomintang, Tu-li p’ing-lun, 4 (1932), 6-8. 

"=Ch’eng Yu #24, **Ya Chiang Chieh-shih lun chiao-yu shu’’ (A talk with Chiang 
Kai-shek on education) in Chung-kuo tao-te hui, K’ung-chiao wai-lun (Essays on Con- 
fucianism), 39-40. 
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surprising. The principles which the Kuomintang tried to use had long since 
been tried under far more hopeful circumstances and found wanting. 

Yet this Restorationism of the Kuomintang cannot be dismissed as a joke. 
For all its foolishness, it was the ideology of the only political movement 
which ever had a chance of successfully competing with the Communists, and 
the character of the competition was gravely affected by the persistence of 
the doctrine of the rites. While the Kuomintang was not a monolith, criticism 
on this point of the primacy of the doctrine of the rites and of the lessons to 
be learned from the T’ung-chih Restoration came largely from the party’s 
opponents. On this point there was little protest either from the splinter 
parties associated with the Kuomintang, or from the partially independent 
regional military leaders.“ 

Within the Kuomintang itself there were fissures but not on this point. Li 
Tsung-jen, leader of the Free China opposition to Chiang Kai-shek, declared 
from New York in 1950: ‘*After Chiang Kai-shek, it was thought any change 
was for the better. But after one year of trial, the people found that whereas 
Chiang Kai-shek was only interested in money and in depriving the people of 
their material well being, the Communists aim at depriving them of their 
soul.’*** But Li, like Chiang, went on to reassert the hard core of the Con- 
fucian social doctrine: ‘‘For over 4000 years the Chinese people were knitted 
together by a moral code, apart from a common written language, the same 
blood strain and a cultural heritage. The code of morals expounded by Con- 
fucius and the rest of our sages is the only reason Chinese exist as a people 
and as a country. This code of morals distinguishes Chinese from other people 
by defining the correct relationship between parents and children, husband and 
wife, brother and sister, teacher and student, friend and friend.’’ As Vice- 
president and then Acting President of the Chinese National Government, Li 


offered a program of opposition to Chiang for failing to fulfill the responsibili- 
ties of a Confucian head of state, but of even greater opposition to the Com- 
munists for their denial of the very aims of the Confucian state. Li might 


For example, the leader of Shansi, Marshal Yen Hsi-shan, had his own personal 
Restoration model: Hst Chi-yu, who in addition to his well-known career as a geogra- 
pher and statesman had also been prominent in organizing Shansi’s resistance to the 
Taiping Rebellion. In 1915, as Shansi tu-tu, Yen published Hsu’s works with a preface 
by himself. (Sung-k’an bsien-sheng ch’uan-chi [preface Nov. 1915]). Subsequently Yen 
organized what was called the ‘‘Confucian administration’’ of Shansi. (See texts 
sympathetically collected and translated in Chine Moderne, 4:335-358.) Phrases remi- 
niscent of the Restoration have characterized the public statements of most of the 
other regional military leaders, e.g., Wu P’ei-fu, Ch’i Yao-lin PEHPEK , Ch’en Chi-t’ ang, 
et al, Even Feng Yirhsiang considered that Teeng Kuo-fan’s methods of troop training, 
his personal austerity, his love of study, and his diligent attention to duty were 
worthy of admiration and emulation. And he used Tseng’s army songs about love of 
the people in his own army. See Feng’s memoirs, Wo ti tu-shu sheng-huo (n.p., 1947), 
1:45, 153-154. 

“Associated Press version of Li’s statement, New York, Mar. 11, 1950, as printed 
in the San Francisco Chronicle, Mar. 12, 1950, p. l. 
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easily be Prince Kung writing on the principles of social usage as the basis 
of the state. 

Formerly the Communists were not the only outspoken critics of the neo- 
restorationism of the Kuomintang. As has been indicated above, the leading 
liberals of the twenties and thirties noted the successive waves of reaction 
and voiced their views with vigor.** Long ago Hu Shih warned the new Con- 
fucians that they were doing what the leaders of the T’ung-chih Restoration 
had done, and he urged them to study the reasons for the Restoration’s failure 
and to take warning. In Hu’s view at that time, the leaders of the Restoration 
had failed because in their attempt to preserve the Chinese basis while 
selectively adapting from the West, they tried to preserve too much. They 
could not bring themselves to relinquish what had to be relinquished. Hu 
pointed out that again and again in the history of the twentieth century, when- 
ever it appeared that the decision had at last been taken to initiate long-over- 
due reforms, a conservative clique had always re-emerged and had succeeded 
in blocking change on the ground that the precious ‘“‘Chinese heritage’’ was 
being threatened. For Hu, their arguments were spurious: ‘‘They buy airplanes 
and artillery; naturally they can select the newest 1935 automobile; they 
merely want to use 2500 year old classics to teach men to be men.’”** 

Hu was arguing against superficial modernization, urging fundamental 
modernization, and he thought that the Restoration, to which it had become so 
fashionable to refer, taught a lesson opposite to that currently drawn; for Hu 
the T’ung-chih Restoration taught that limited, controlled, conservative 
modernization was simply impossible. And yet fundamentally, the difference 
between Hu and those whom he criticized was a matter of degree. He was 
willing to relinquish more than they, but by no means everything. He was 
optimistic; he considered that Chinese tradition was so strong and vigorous 
that radical adjustments could be made without danger of its loss.*’ 

It is nearly meaningless to say of a twentieth century Chinese thinker or 
politician that he is striving to select from the Chinese past the principles of 
enduring value and to adapt them to meet the problems of the modern world, 
for in various ways that is what they all have done with the exception of the 
leadership of the Communist party. For all the others, the hold of the tradi- 
tional has been too powerful for the most ardent modernizer to escape, and the 


demands of the modern too compelling for the most confirmed traditionalist to 
ignore. The core of all intellectual and political controversy in China’s turbu- 
lent twentieth century has been the restatement of Chang Chih-tung’s formula: 


*SFor an excellent review of the various Confucian revivals up to 1925, see Ts’ao 
Chu-jen #/K{= , “*The meaning and value of Chinese classical studies (kuo-ku 
hsueh),’’ Tung-fang tsa-chib, 22.14 (1925), 65-78. Between 1932 and 1937 the subject 
was frequently discussed in virtually all the journals of opinion. 

**Hu Shih, Tu-li p’ing-lun, 145:4—7. Reprinted from Ta-kung-pao. 

*"Hu Shih, Tu-li p’ing-lun, 145:4=7. Reprinted from Ta-kung-pao. 
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Chung-hsiieh wei-t’i; hsi-hsiieh wei-yung (Chinese studies as the basis; 
Western studies for practical use). 


Faced with this dilemma, intellectual and political leaders of three decades 
professed optimism about the possibility of a viable compromise. They argued 
hotly, but their arguments could be reduced to disagreement about the ele- 
ments of the two civilizations which it was desirable and feasible to blend. A 
man might attack his opponent as a compromiser, as limited to the Restoration 
mentality, but his own solution nearly always proved in the end another version 
of chung-hsiieh wei-t’i; bsi-hsiieh wei-yung. 

During the past twenty years this lingering optimism, this hope that with 
new proportions this formula might somehow work has nearly disappeared in 
the face of a polarization of Chinese opinion. Those who have wanted a 
strong, modern China, even at the cost of the ‘‘Chinese basis’’ have drifted 
toward the Communists, who have been the only consistent advocates of funda- 
mental social change. Those who have believed that there was something of 
enduring value in the Confucian tradition have had no practicable alternative 
to the neo-restorationism of the Kuomintang. 


In these circumstances interpretations have been extreme. The Restoration 
has been taken to prove either that the traditional society it sought to restore 
was an evil and ugly thing, or that that society was a splendid thing which 


must govern China’s future. Fung Yu-lan is one of the few who have recently 
urged ‘‘sympathetic understanding’’ of traditional China without urging that it 
be revived: ‘‘In saying this I have no intention of supporting it as a working 
social system in present day China. In order to live in the modern world in a 
position worthy of her past China must be industrialized. Where there is in- 
dustrialization there is no place for the traditional family system and the 
traditional social structure.’’™* 

But Fung is now with the Communists. From Formosa it is still said that 
the spirit of Chinese culture is everlasting, that it is at work today on the 
mainland and within the Communist Party; that Communism was accepted be- 
cause of certain superficial similarities to Confucianism; that sooner or later 
the mainland population will recognize that they are two opposed systems and 
will reject Communism and modernization in favor of the Confucian social 
order. The controversy is not over, and as long as men dispute the relation of 
China’s future to China’s past they will probably continue to dispute the true 
meaning of the T’ung-chih Restoration. 


**Fung Yu-lan, in F. S. C. Northrop, ed., Ideological Differences and World Order 
(New Haven, 1949), 21. 





AN OUTLINE OF THE NAITO HYPOTHESIS AND ITS 
EFFECTS ON JAPANESE STUDIES OF CHINA 


HIS AY UKI MIYAK AWA* 


S was true of many other fields of learning in Japan, Chinese studies 

entered a new stage of development with the Meiji era. The valuable 
tradition of kangaku (*‘Chinese learning’”’ of the Tokugawa period) was affected 
and, to a degree, replaced, by Western scientific methods of inquiry. 

The research of Western orientalists on the peoples, the languages, and 
the geography of western and northern Asia stimulated Japanese historians 
to work in these fields. These historians, of whom Shiratori Kurakichi' is the 
most outstanding, came to the conclusion that the central problems of Chinese 
history revolve about the cultural intercourse between the East and the West 
and, secondly, the political struggle between the North and the South. 

The late Naito Torajiro PY HEHE (Konan jMRY of Kyoto University, with 
his broad understanding of the whole of Chinese culture and especially with 
his deep insight into Chinese art, was struck by the cultural differences 
which characterized each age in Chinese history. He set forth a new theory 
of periodization which made him known as the great exponent of the “‘Kyoto 
school’? of oriental studies and founder of the so-called Naito historiography, 
(Naito shigaku), 

Naito challenged the widely accepted notion that the modern period in 
China began with the arrival of the Westerners—either with the appearance 
of Portuguese and Spanish traders or with the opening of China after the 
First Opium War. He maintained that the modem period began during the Sung 
dynasty and pointed out unnoticed but extremely important differences be- 
tween the cultures of the T’ang and Sung periods. 

His hypothesis found both critics and supporters in Japanese historical 
circles, When we recall that Kuwabara Jitsuzd %/5% ji, Naito’s colleague 


Professor Miyakawa of Okayama University was trained in history and sinology 
at Kyoto University. His writings include Rikuchd shiikydshi (Religious history of the 
Six Dynasties) (1948) and some forty articles in the field of intellectual, religious, 
and institutional history. 

*The author wishes to acknowledge the kind assistance of Dr. Donald Holzman, 
Dr. David S. Nivison, Professor Arthur F. Wright, Professor Miyazaki Ichisada, 
Professor Abe Takeo, Mrs. S. Kawaguchi, and Miss Hashimoto Kyoko, 

4See his article, ‘‘Tdzai kdshdshij6 yori mitaru yuboku minzoku” (The pastoral 
peoples in the light of East-West intercourse), in Todzai késhdshiron (Essays on 
East-West intercourse) (1939), 1-41. 

*His literary name means “south of the lake,’’ referring to L~ke Towada. 
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at Kyoto University who had no interest in the problem of periodization, 
irrefutably demonstrated that the center of Chinese history had moved from 
north to south, then Naito’s hypothesis appears still more worthy of thorough 
discussion.’ 

Naito Torajiro was born July 18, 1866 in Akita prefecture. After his gradua- 
tion in 1885 from the higher course of Akita Normal School, he was appointed 
as a primary school teacher. In August 1887, he resigned his post and went to 
Tokyo to study English; he stayed there until 1890. He then gained wide 
experience as a journalist in Tokyo, Okazaki, Osaka, and Formosa. He wrote 
a great deal on current topics and became more and more widely known. 

In 1898, as chief editor of the Manchoho i §§# Press he travelled through 
North and South China. It was at this time that the Chinese problem first 
became the focus of his interest. He was a member of the Osaka Asahi Press 
Company from 1900 to 1906. During that period the Russo-Japanese War was 
fought, and he feit impelled to seek more practical knowledge of political and 
diplomatic developments in eastern Asia. He made frequent trips to Manchuria 
at the request of the Foreign Ministry, and, from December 1905 to January 
1906, he was in Peking as private counseller to Komura Jutard, the Japanese 
Plenipotentiary. 

He returned to Japan and, after two years as lecturer, in 1909 was appointed 
professor of oriental history (t6ySshi) at Kyoto University. The next year he 
was given the degree of Doctor of Literature. Prior to his appointment he had 
studied various fields of Japanese and Chinese learning, among them litera- 
ture, epigraphy, bibliography, calligraphy, painting, and history. Although he 
did not concentrate on Chinese history until he was past thirty, he achieved 
remarkable results in this, as in the other fields of his interests. He was 
exceedingly well-versed in the Chinese classics, and he became acquainted 
with the great Chinese classical scholars, Wang Kuo-wei and Lo Chen-yt, 
who were in Kyoto at this time. 

Chou I-liang, in appraising Naitd’s contribution to Chinese historical 
studies, remarked that NaitS had high regard for Tu Yu (735-812) Ch’ien 
Ta-hsin (17281804), and Chang Hsiieh-ch’eng (1738-1801).* Chou went on to 
say that Nait6 resembled Ch’ien Ta-hsin in his wide interests and solid 
achievements, that he followed Chang Hsitieh-ch’eng in methodology and 
historiography, and that his interest in national policy, expressed in his 


"See Kuwabara, ‘‘Rekishijo yori mitaru namboku Shina’’ (North and South China 
in the light of history), in Shiratori bakushi kanreki kinen t6ydshi ronsd (1925), 
387-480; and ‘“‘RekishijS yori mitaru minami Shina no kaihatsu,’’ in his Téydshi 
setsuen (1938), 139=151. 

“Chou I-liang, ‘‘Jih-pen Nait6 Konan hsien-sheng tsai Chung-kuo shih-hsueh shang 
chih kung-hsien”’ (The contribution of the Japanese scholar Nait6 Konan to Chinese 
historiography), Shib-bsuieh nien-pao, 2.1 (1934), 155-172. 
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study of the geography and history of Manchuria, was reminiscent of Tu Yu’s 
pragmatic approach. 

Nait6’s academic activities began in earnest in 1910. In that year, with 
four of his colleagues, Ogawa Takuji, Kano Naoki, Hamada Késaku, and 
Tomioka Kenz6é, he travelled to China to investigate the Tun-huang docu- 
ments. In 1912, with Tomioka and the late Haneda Toru, he studied some of 
the documents of the Manchu dynasty at Mukden. In 1924-1925 he travelled 
in Europe and America, and in 1926 became a member of the Academy of 
Japan. He retired from his professorship in the same year, though he remained 
a lecturer at Kyoto University until 1930. He continued to be active in re- 
search and was a Counsellor of the Academy for Oriental Culture (T6hd bunka 
gakuin) and Director of the Japan-Manchukuo Culture Association. As Director 
of this Association he made his last visit to the continent in October 1933, 
He died June 26, 1934 at the age of 69 (sai), 


His article, “A general view of the T’ang and Sung periods,”” 


which ap- 
peared in 1922, is considered of prime importance for the formulation of the 
so-called NaitS hypothesis.* But it should be noted that the same ideas had 
already been put forward in his essay, ‘‘Monarchy or republic?’’ which ap- 


peared in 1914 at the time that Yuan Shih-k’ai was preparing to accede to the 


throne.® In this essay he discussed the significance of periodization and 
defined the modern age as the age of the people; he predicted that China 


would choose a republic and would not turn back to the aristocratic govern- 
ment of the medieval period. Here we can see the close relation between his 
scholarship and his keen interest in current politics. 

His ideas seem to have taken shape while he was lecturing on modern 
Chinese history in the early years of the Taishd era. A posthumous volume, 
The modern history of China (Chiigoku kinseishi) was edited by his eldest 
son, Kenkichi, from student notes taken in the school years 1920 and 1925.’ 
The first chapter of this book, ‘“*The significance of modern history’’ (*‘Kinsei 
shi no igi’’), differs only in verbal detail from the article mentioned above. 

In two other posthumous works, The history of China's bigh antiquity (Shina 
j5koshi) (1944) and The culture of China’s middle antiquity (Chiigoku chitko 
no bunka) (1947), there are pages devoted to periodization. ‘*The cultural life 


®**Gaikatsuteki T6-S6 jidai kan,’’ Rekishi to chiri, 9.5 (1922), 1-12. “% 

*In this essay Naitd concluded that the Chinese drive towards democracy and the 
Chinese love of peace would lead to a rejection of militarism and dictatorship and 
result in the choice of a republican form of government. The essay ‘‘Monarchy or 
republic?’’ (**Kunshusei ka kySwasei ka?’’) appeared in Nait6’s Shinaron (1914), and 
can be found in Naité Kenkichi ed., Shinaron (1938), 8-53, a volume which contains 
the material in his father’s Shinaron, Shin Shinaron (1924), and Kindai Shina no 
bunka seikatsu. 

"(Tokyo, 1947), reviewed by L. S. Yang, FEQ, 12.2 (1953), 208209. 
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of modern China,’’ a lecture given before the Téa Ddbunkai in July 1928, 
clearly presents his views on the content of modern culture.’ 

His historical thinking was in terms of a kind of biological analogy. He 
believed that a nation or race, like an individual, passed through stages of 
infancy, youth, maturity and senescence. Hence history should not be divided 
into periods of years or into dynastic epochs. Japan is two thousand years 
old, only half the age of China, and an historian who would divide history into 
ancient, medieval and modern ages must take this into account. Then the 
corresponding periods in the histories of the two countries will be seen to 
have their own content, different in some respects and similar in others. 

Having a deeper understanding of politics, learning, and the arts than of 
economics, religion and philosophy, Naitd discussed all aspects of modem 
China from the point of view of cultural history. He had a deep appreciation 
of Chinese paintings and believed that only a country with a long cultural 
tradition is capable of producing the most highly developed art. In contrast, 
young nations tend to express themselves in political and military activities. 

What are the sources of his ideas on Chinese culture and on periodization? 
I have not discovered any Chinese essay of the Ch’ing or an earlier era which 
could have suggested such a periodization. Naité Shigenobu, third son of 
Nait6 Torajirs and a professor at Aichi University, has recently published an 
essay entitled ‘‘The periodization of Chinese history,’’ in which he emphasizes 
the influence of Niwa Masayoshi on the formulation of the Naitd hypothesis.’ 
He states that Niwa provided Nait6 with a theoretical background, which Niwa 
owed, in turn, mostly to Heinrich Rickert (1863-1936) and, in lesser degree, 
to Chang Hsitth-ch’eng. In An outline of historical science (Rekishigaku 
gairon) (1923) Niwa attempted to divide Chinese history into periods, and the 
criterion for differentiating them was the degree to which the ideal of the 
Chou-li had been realized, He sought to distinguish historic epochs in terms 
of transitions in value. 

Professor Abe Takeo suggests that Naitd’s early studies in Japanese 
history prefigured his analysis of the social changes which characterized 
the transition from the T’ang to the Sung.'® Naitd’s ‘tA study of the Onin 
War,’’ based on a lecture given in August 1921, maintained that Japan was 
entirely changed after the disasters of the Onin War (1467-1477)."* The aris- 
tocrats lost power, while the villein soldier, called ashigaru, rose in status. 
Ise Shrine came to be maintained by the contributions of commoners and the 
Shrine’s holy calendars were distributed to them. The philosophic schools 


***Kindai Shina no bunka seikatsu.’’ This appeared in Shina, 19.10 (1928); and 
in his Shina ron (Essays on China) (1938), 337=378. 

°In Aichi daigaku bungaku ronsd, 9 (Aug. 1954), 81-108. 

In a conversation with the author, spring 1955. 

“Onin no ran ni tsuite,’’ in Naitd, Nibon bunkashi kenkyi (1924), 190-219. 
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of Buddhism declined, and the popular Shin sect gained a mass following. 
Nait6, in specifying the new trends which developed after the Onin War, may 
well have seen a parallel in the changes which occurred in China at the end 
of the T’ang. This suggests that his views concerning the transition from 
T’ang to Sung were formed—though some of his critics deny it—within a 
comparative historical framework. 

Maeda Naonori pointed out that, though Naitd divided Chinese history into 
three ages, he did not fully explain the difference between antiquity and the 
middle ages. When he wrote ‘‘Monarchy or republic?’’ he seems to have divided 
Chinese history into only two epochs. In this and other writings he used the 
terms jdko (high antiquity) and chiiko (middle antiquity) and kinsei (modern 
times) instead of more usual terms such as kodai (antiquity), chiisei (middle 
ages), etc. Maeda suggests that Naitd did not discern any sharp differences 
between ancient and medieval China and therefore used the terms j/dko and 
chiiko, both of which contain the component ko, ‘‘antiquity.”” 

NaitO maintained that modern times began when the basis of the social 
system changed. The modern period in Japan did not begin with the opening 
of the country by Perry, nor did modern China begin with the arrival of for- 
eigners in the Ming and Ch’ing periods. The social characteristics of modemity 
antedated arrival of the Westerners in both China and Japan. 

Prior to the beginnings of the modern period there was an aristocracy. Here 
Nait6 quotes from Mencius: ‘*The ruler is one rank, the minister is one 


rank..,.’"* In ancient times the monarch did not have absolute power over 
the aristocrats. Even in the Ch’in-Han period, in which there are aspects 
of both monarchism and democracy, the aristocratic power wielded by the 


maternal relatives of the emperors was remarkable. Emperors who rose from 
obscurity fabricated genealogies in order to claim the prestige of aristocratic 
descent. 

But respect for pedigree was swept away during the late T’ang and Five 
Dynasties when military leaders arose from the common soldiery. The family 
system went through acrisis at this time. The Military Commissioners (chieb- 
tu-shih fiiff{#) had many adopted sons; one of these could be chosen by the 
troops to succeed his father, and this was often done in defiance of the 
central government which claimed the right to name a successor. The boss- 
protégé system prevailed. Even the position of emperor could be passed on to 
an adopted son. According to Naitd the modern age in China is characterized 
by the absolute power of the emperor who regarded ‘‘all under heaven”’ as his 


The passage referred to is translated by Legge, The Works of Mencius (Oxford, 
1895), 373: ‘*The Ruler again constituted one dignity; the Chief Minister one; the 
Great Officers one; the Scholars of the First Class one; Those of the Middle Class 
one; and Those of the Lowest Class one;—altogether making six degrees of dignity.”’ 
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patrimony, by the irresponsibility of officialdom, by the increase in commoners’ 
rights, and by the rise in influence of the sub-officials (bsi-li 77 #). 


© - * * 


Nait6 Kenkichi, in editing his father’s material in the compilation of The 
modern bistory of China, found the important transition from the T’ang to the 
Sung characterized by the following eight features: 

(1) The decay of the aristocracy and the rise of despotism, The aristocracy 
of medieval China differs both from the religiously colored clan rule of ancient 
China and from the military feudalism of medieval Japan and medieval Europe. 
All the aristocrats of medieval China belonged to the “notable families’’ 
(ming tsu 4i&) which produced men of high rank generation after generation 
but which were not enfeoffed by the emperors, These aristocrats married into 
similar families (endogamy), monopolized the best positions at court and 
conducted affairs of state through closed cabinet meetings. Many of the aris- 
tocrats claimed more illustrious lineage than the emperors. From the Sung 
period on, the emperors took over almost all state functions. Officials could 
no longer make decisions without reference to higher authority, for the ulti- 
mate responsibility was the emperor’s. 

(2) A change in the position of the emperor. In medieval China an emperor 
acknowledged the privileges of the aristocrats; on his throne he was a repre- 
sentative of the aristocracy, the imperial position was its organ, He was, as 
it were, the common property of his aristocratic family and relatives; they 
could enthrone him, depose him, or murder him. The commoners had no con- 
nection with any such events. From the Sung dynasty on the position of the 
emperor became more secure. The Yuan period is the exception because the 
Mongols—whose culture was on the same level as that of primeval China— 
dominated modern China by force. 

(3) The establishment of the emperor’s rights. Among the three departments 
(san-sheng) of the T’ang central government, the Chung-shu sheng +24 was 
an imperial secretariat. The Men-bsia sheng PYF, which reflected the 
opinion of the aristocratic officials, had the right to challenge (feng-po #&%) 
a draft edict or order drawn up by the imperial secretariat. The Shang-shu- 
sheng fi % implemented the decisions which the other two organs reached. 
Thus the aristocratic bureaucrats were not bound to follow the emperor’s 
will, The right of challenge almost disappeared in the Ming and Ch’ing dy- 
nasties. During that period the emperor felt free to address his ministers 
in terms as disrespectful as those used by masters to their slaves. In medieval 
China the chancellor (tsai-bsiang %¥}{j) had considerable power and shared 
final decisions with the emperor. From the Ming on there was no chancellor in 
this sense. The Grand Secretaries of the Throne-halls (Tien-ko ta-bsiieh-shib 
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RiPB AMB+) played the role of chancellor. But they could be dismissed at will 
by a capricious emperor. The Sung chancellors, noted for their arbitrariness, 
could wield power only so long as the emperor stood behind them. The most 
powerful eunuch was put to death whenever he fell from favor, while a T’ang 
eunuch had been capable of deposing or enthroning an emperor. 
(4) The change in the commoners’ position, During the aristocratic age 
commoners were tantamount to slaves subject to the whole nobility. The Sui 
and T’ang governments emancipated them from the yoke of the aristocracy 
and treated them as tenants of the state without giving them the right of 
private ownership. In the mid-T’ang the ‘‘dual tax system” (liang shui /a 
PARR) was introduced; this provided for the collection of taxes from com- 
moners wherever they might be, not, as previously, only in their province 
of origin. 
(5) The change in the appointment of officials. Although the Sui and T’ang 
examination systems replaced the aristocratic chiu-p’in chung-cheng JLAHIE 
system of the period of disunion, the new systems were so administered as to 
preserve aristocratic privilege. The purpose of these examinations was to 
test the personal qualifications and literary abilities of the candidates. In the 
Sung period Wang Aneshih introduced a new system under which candidates 
were examined on questions of practical statecraft. The number of eligible 
candidates increased, and official posts became widely accessible to 
commoners. 
(6) The change in the nature of cliques. Party strife in the T’ang was simply 
a struggle for power among kinship groups with no regard for the common 
people. The Sung partisans, confronted with the commoners’ newly-bom 
political consciousness, were obliged to discuss substantive policy issues 
and to speak for the common people. But during the Ming dynasty political 
debate degenerated into rivalries between selfish cliques, some centering on 
a teacher and his disciples and some formed on the basis of shared local 
loyalties. This development contributed to the decay of the dynasty. Therefore 
the Ch’ing emperors forbade party and clique rivalries of all kinds and thereby 
made their despotism perfect. 
(7) Changes in the economy. Silk and thread were the media of exchange 
during the T’ang, while copper coinage dominated the Sung economy. Silver 
played an important role from the Southern Sung on, and paper money was put 
in circulation by the Sung, Yuan, and Ming governments. 
(8) Changes in culture. Prose, tz’u iJ, and vernacular novels replaced metrical 
composition. Instead of court music, the tsa-chi #€B) drama developed and 
was appreciated by the people as a whole. 

In ‘‘The cultural life of modern China’’ Naitd presents a more detailed 
description of modern culture; he enumerates two characteristics of the modern 
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period and five elements of modern life. First, the modem age is characterized 
in general by the progress of the commoners. Although commoners did not 
have the political rights granted in Europe, they made progress under des- 
potism. Both the emperors and the commoners became free from oppression by 
the aristocrats, Emperors held the political power and the people were ruled; 
but the aristocrat ceased to stand between them. 

Wang Aneshih’s ‘‘New Deal’’ exemplifies Nait5’s proposition that the age 
of imperial despotism was in fact the age of popular progress. Wang’s ‘‘Agri- 
cultural Loan Act’? 7% sanctioned the ownership of land by commoners 
because it provided that th. y pay interest on their own accounts. The “‘Labor 
Recruitment Act’? Bett: gave to wage-eamers the right to work, instead of 
the duty to work which had been ordained by the yung /iff system of the T’ang. 
Freedom of manufacture may be seen in the ‘*Purchase by Negotiation Act’’ 
#098 which antedated Wang Aneshih and in his ‘‘Marketing and Barter Act’’ 
THe. The **Property Declaration Act” ##Fzx:, put in effect after his death, 
required people to declare the value of their assets to the district government 
office. It is, then, characteristic of the modern period that the commoners’ 
right of ownership and freedom of labor were established. 

Unrestricted by traditional theories, scholars came to make free and inde- 
pendent studies of the Confucian canon, In the arts, amateur painters among 
the literati made landscape painting a favorite subject. In technology, the 
mass production of fabrics and porcelain began to meet the needs of the 
commoners. This is in sharp contrast to the medieval period when a small 
number of artisans and technicians worked to satisfy aristocratic demand, 
regardless of time spent or compensation received. 

The diminishing importance of politics is the second characteristic of the 
modern period. Politics is a legacy of animal life and one of the most primitive 
fields of human activity. In the medieval period aristocrats led a life of 
refinement while the emperors led one which was austere and strictly regu- 
lated and the commoners led one of misery under oppressive taxation. Now 
came the age of the commoners. They had their own moral standards, their 
own body of knowledge and their own tastes—a culture to which even the 
emperors conformed, Court officials no longer concentrated on political ac- 
tivity but sought immortality in scholarship and belles lettres. Wang Ming- 
sheng, (1722-1798), a Ch’ing scholar and official, remarked that conduct in 
office, however evil, was transitory and that the publication of a book of 
lasting value could expiate one’s offenses. 

With regard to the five elements of modern life: 


(1) A mode of life that was common to all classes and groups developed, and 
modes of life peculiar to specific classes disappeared. 

(2) By modern times the Chinese had had a long history as a people, and, 
like an old and highly cultivated man, turned away from sophisticated human 
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art and back to natural art, naiveté. Tu Yu, the T’ang historian, had called 
attention to social progress. But from the Sung period on, people yearned 
for the ancient modes of life. They planned gardens of rustic charm. In Taoist 
hygiene, they preferred inner cinnabar (spiritual alchemy) to outer cinnabar 
(physical alchemy). Physicians sought to build up the patient’s resistance 
rather than to combat disease with drugs. 

(3) In this period the Chinese were often ruled by northern barbarians who 
brought their pristine life into the midst of civilized Chinese society and 
suggested to the Chinese such ideas as the preservation of natural forestation. 
(4) Enthusiasm for antiquarian pursuits became widespread. 

(5) Despite its vast area, China’s communications were better than those 
of Japan in the same period. Every district had its special product, and 
products from remote districts were highly appreciated. 

In summing up, Naitd points out that these five elements are not to be 
explained as national tendencies of the Chinese but are, rather, symptomatic 
of the age of their civilization. Two thousand years hence, he says, the 
Japanese and other nations of like age—whatever they now believe—will 
conform to this pattern of aging. 


As I have indicated, Nait6 specified many of the qualitative differences 
between the medieval and modern periods. In his 1914 essay, ‘Monarchy 


or republic?’’, the differences between the ancient and medieval periods were 
indistinct, both ages being characterized by aristocratic rule. In The modem 
bistory of China, however, there is a passage which distinguishes the clan 
rule of ancient China from the aristocratic rule of the medieval period. 

In my opinion, the development of Naitd’s hypothesis was affected by the 
prevailing division of European history into three periods and, secondly, by 
the growing tendency to study Chinese history in relation to the histories 
of China’s neighbors. This second influence is reflected in The history of 
China’s high antiquity, a book based on lectures given after 1921, in which 
he proposed a periodization on the basis of different criteria from those he 
had used in establishing the T’ang-Sung transition. 

In the Introduction to this book he defines “‘oriental history”’ (t6ydshi) as 
the history of the development of Chinese culture. He states that a significant 
periodization can only emerge from observation of the general trend of history 
—an oscillating motion inward and outward. By the inward motion he means 
the development of a culture within China at a given time and its expansion 
in all directions. The outward motion refers to motion or force from the outside, 
the reaction of the barbarians around China who became conscious of their 
own worth as Chinese culture extended to their homelands. These two motions 
acted reciprocally through time and gave specific characteristics to the 
culture of each age. As an epiphenomenon these motions spread in waves to 
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Central Asia and the South Seas, there to merge with world-wide wave-motions. 
In terms of this reciprocal motion, Naitd divides Chinese history into four 
periods: 

(1) The first period, from the beginnings to about the middle of the Later 
Han dynasty (to ca, A.D. 100). Chinese culture formed itself in the first half 
of this period and expanded outward, so that in the latter half it overlay the 
entire Far Eastern world. 

(2) The first period of transition, from the latter half of the Later Han through 
the Western Chin (ca. A.D. 100 to 307). The outward motion of Chinese culture 
was suspended. 

(3) The second period, the medieval. From the period of the Sixteen Kingdoms 
of the Five Barbarians to the mid-T’ang (ca. A.D. 307 to 756). The power of 
peripheral peoples affected the interior of China. 

(4) The second period of transition, from the latter half of the T’ang through 
the Five Dynasties (756 to 959). Outside influences reached their culmination 
in China. 


(5) The third period, the first stage of the modern age: Sung and Yiian. 
(6) The fourth period, the second stage of the modern age: Ming and Ch’ing. 

In China the history of culture has taken its most natural course, inde- 
pendent of any superior foreign cultures. Japanese and European historians 


take their own national histories as the rule and regard Chinese history as 
an exception. For Naitd Chinese history itself is the norm of world history. In 
this view Naito differed sharply from his contemporaries, who regarded European 
history as the master-key which would open the gates of the histories of non- 
European nations. He maintained an extreme position, however, in judging 
non-Chinese cultures exclusively from the view-point of the Chinese literati. 
There are, moreover, clear incongruities between his descriptions of the two 
transition periods—Han-Chin and T’ang-Sung—in The history of China's 
high antiquity and in The modern history of China, 

In 1927 in his series of lectures at Kyoto entitled ‘‘Chinese medieval 
culture,’’ he divided Chinese medieval history into two stages. The first, from 
Later Han to Eastern Chin, was characterized by the disintegration of Chinese 
culture by auto-intoxication; this resulted from the fact that Chinese culture 
had been undisturbed from its beginnings to this period. The second stage, 
from the Six Dynasties to the end of T’ang, was characterized by the processes 
of formation and disintegration of a new culture in which foreign elements and 
revived indigenous elements were all mixed. 

Naitd did not give as clear and detailed an explanation of the transition 
from ancient to medieval as he did of the transition from medieval to modern. 
Yet there is much to admire in the broader perspective which this second line 
of study reflects: the analysis of Chinese history against a background which 
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includes the entire Far East; the advance beyond the stereotyped view of the 
struggle between the North and the South; the degree to which he transcended 
the style and interest of the Chinese essayist primarily concerned with the 
practical implications of dynastic politics and their interpretation. He moved 
from the study of Chinese history to the study of the history of eastern Asia 
centered on China, and finally to oriental history as a whole. 


When we turn to the effects of the Naité hypothesis on Japanese studies 
of China, we think first of Miyazaki Ichisada Hiffifiie, professor of Kyoto 
University since 1934. Miyazaki should be regarded as an outstanding exponent 
of the “Kyoto school,’’ First, he sought a basis in economic history for 
Nait6’s interpretation. Second, he applied Naitd’s concepts to the analysis 
of world history. 

In his study ‘‘The economic situation of the Sung and Yiian periods,’”* he 
analyzed the developments of the Northern Sung period along the following 
lines. 

Emperor T’ai-tsu reduced the power of the Military Commissioners through- 
out the country, and, by establishing several boards of the central government 
whose functions were of equal weight, he divided and reduced the power of the 
bureaucrats, Important state matters were taken up in cabinet meetings attended 
by the ministers but decisions were ultimately made by the emperor himself. 
To safeguard his despotic power, the emperor set up a spy system known as 
the buang-ch’eng ssi: SRF). Since the emperor had full responsibility for the 
state, his power was absolute; no usurpation could occur unless northern 
barbarians or an extensive rebellion destroyed the dynasty. Even when such 
developments occurred, loyal subjects would seek out a remote kinsman of the 
imperial family to succeed to the throne. The system of civil service examina- 
tions gave rise to the boss-protégé relation between an examiner and a success- 
ful candidate, and the emperor was the highest boss of all newly appointed 
officials. 

Party strife among such officials represented a transformation of the power 
struggle carried on by aristocratic military leaders in the medieval period. The 
Northern Sung period was a time of revolutionary change. The medieval villeins, 
whether slave or serf (pu-ch’i id), were emancipated, and free tenants 
appeared. But, after a time, their freedom was reduced, and they became 
tenant-farmers (tien-bu {1i) subordinate to landowners who at the same time 
were officials. 

For these officials, as opposed to the medieval aristocrats, Miyazaki adopted 
the old term Shib-ta-fu +XX or literati. The medieval aristocrats were land 


13*°S5-Gen no keizaiteki jdtai,”” Toy5 bunkashi taikei (1938), 4: 138-149. 
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lords who had pu-ch’ii as subordinates, but, by the end of T’ang they had 
left their domains, lived on government stipends, and purchased land near the 
capital. In the provinces the respected clans, chiin-wang #$%%, were ruled by 
governors appointed from the capital. 

In the sharing of power, the individual became more important than the 
family. Sons of high officials could be appointed only to low positions on the 
strength of their parentage. Their promotion, like that of the holders of chin- 
shib degrees, depended on their own efforts, though the sons of literati, whose 
fathers could afford to provide them a good education, had a clear advantage 
over the sons of commoners. 

From Sung times on there has seldom been a family which produced chan- 
cellors in three successive generations. The prestige of the emperor became 
greater than ever before. The heir-apparent, who had wielded great power in 
the medieval period, became no more than a hanger-on. Even when an imperial 
relative, a eunuch, or a chancellor achieved great power, he used it only 
against his peers and not against the emperor. The privilege of employing 
eunuchs, which had earlier been allowed to noble families, survived only in 
the imperial household. 

The change in the corvée system is significant. In the medieval village, 
men of influence could bequeath their social rank, as well as their property, 
to their children. As village leaders, they performed certain public functions, 
they mediated between officials and peasants, they functioned importantly in 
local self-government, they urged the villagers to pay taxes and to arrest 
thieves. Their duties became so onerous by the end of the T’ang that many 
were reluctant to hold these honorary posts. Moreover the families of officials 
(kuan-bu BF) began to have more influence in the countryside than the old 
village leaders, the rich farmers, who suffered from the corvée provisions of 
the “Public Labor Act’? because they had to pay a tax for defaulters in their 
village. Wang An-shih’s ‘New Deal’’ freed them from the accumulated feu- 
dalistic duties of local self-government, and they now had only to pay their 
taxes, 

In the large-scale barter trading among powerful families in medieval China, 
there had been little need for copper coins. But once the serfs were liberated 
and became tenant-farmers, they engaged in their own trade and finance, and 
the demand for copper coins greatly increased. 

The development of production for the market, division of labor, regional 
specialization in production, the separation of soldiery from peasantry, freedom 
of professional choice, the diffusion of markets beyond specially licensed 
areas—all these are characteristic of the early moder period of Chinese 
history. 
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Miyazaki noted the high frequency of rebellions in modern China, and, in an 
effort to explain this, formulated an hypothesis. He pointed out that the Sung 
emperors severely curtailed the local armies of the Military Commissioners 
and depended increasingly for national defense on the imperial guards. In 
order to sustain this force the Sung emperors drew heavily on the profits of the 
government salt monopoly and, when they were financially embarrassed, raised 
the price of salt exorbitantly. The price was high, the distribution system was 
complex, and the regulations governing the salt trade were harsh and annoy- 
ing. Because of this the people welcomed the chance to purchase salt illicitly. 
Illegal salt merchants resisted the police and organized secret societies and, 
in times of internal trouble, rose against the government. Miyazaki emphasizes 
that salt merchants were closely associated with all the rebellions of the 
modern period—including the Taiping Rebellion. 

Miyazaki was the first to apply the Naitd hypothesis to world history. In 
his article, ‘‘The Renaissance in the Orient and in the Occident,’"* he com- 
pared the early Sung period, the beginning of modem China, with the Ren- 
aissance, the beginning of modem Europe. The rise of Neo-Confucianism, 
which took the place of Buddhism, is comparable to the revival of the Greek 
classics. Ou-yang Hsiu’s revival of the ku-wen style is comparable to Petrarch’s 
adoption of Latin. The growth of vernacular literature from the end of the 


T’ang on finds its counterpart in Dante’s use of the Tuscan dialect as a 
literary medium, Even as Shen Hua (1029-1093) took up the study and descrip- 
tion of fossils, Leonardo Da Vinci embarked on similar studies in Europe. The 
inventions—printing, the compass, and gunpowder—were common to both 
worlds. 


Miyazaki sought connecting links between the two renaissances, and he 
pointed out that painting was first brought to perfection in the Far East and 
introduced into the Persian-Islamic world almost at the same time as into 
Europe; porcelain was invented in western Asia and was perfecred in China 
whence it was again exported to western Asia. 

In his General history of Asia (Ajiashi gaisetsu) (1947) Miyazaki applied 
Naito’s periodization to world history, and this application was again presented 
in The modern age in eastern Asia (Téy6-teki kinsei) (1950). In the Introduc- 
tion to the second work he developed points which may be summarized as 
follows. 

In the effort to apply a European-based periodization to eastern Asia, it is 
important to understand the facts and discern the peculiar features of each 
of the three periods. For Miyazaki, the ancient period is characterized by the 
unification of scattered city states under the Roman Empire, the medieval 


14°TS5yd no runesansu to seiyS no runesansu,”’ Shirin, 25.4 (1940), 465-480, and 
26.1 (1941), 69-102. 
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period by the feudalistic dissolution which followed the break-up of this 
empire, the modern period by the reunification of Europe through nationalism. 

Miyazaki compares the Han Empire with the Roman Empire and regards the 
period from the Three Kingdoms to the end of T’ang as the medieval period, 
characterized by prolonged disunion, feudal relationships, and the local dom- 
ination of powerful clans. The Sui-T’ang reunification was temporary and 
directed outward; it was comparable to the unity achieved by Charlemagne 
through the conquest of the German nations. The Sung established their cen- 
tralized power by means of commercial controls, and the increased wealth 
of the cities and the development of communications produced a renaissance 
and reformation, the development of scientific thought, the consciousness of 
humanity, and a kind of nationalism stimulated by the impact of foreign peoples. 

There are scholars who are willing to accept the fact of the important tran- 
sition from T’ang to Sung but who reject the idea that the Sung is the begin- 
ning of the modern period. They are unaware of the universal criteria of moder 
nity which a study of European history suggests; they focus on a few aspects 
and assert that the modern period in Europe begins with the industrial revolu- 
tion and the rise of capitalism and, since China did not see such developments 
under the Sung, they deny its modernity. But China had both a renaissance and 
a reformation though it had neither a French revolution nor an industrial 
revolution. The latter are characteristic of post-modern (saikinsei) rather than 
of modern Europe. 


Although the nations of Asia had preceded Europe in entering upon the 
modern period, they then ceased to progress for over a thousand years. In 
Miyazaki’s view, western Asia first entered upon a modern stage of develop- 


ment with the achievement of Islamic unity in the seventh century. Europe, 
which began its modern period later than Asia, became the leader of the world 
after the French and industrial revolutions. Those who doubt the reality of 
Chinese modernity should try to observe Yuan China through the eyes of Marco 
Polo and Ming China through the eyes of Matteo Ricci. 

In interpreting world history Miyazaki stresses communications, The Mongol 
Empire greatly facilitated communication between Asia and the West and thus 
the results of the Chinese renaissance—painting, printing, and other inven- 
tions—-were conveyed to Europe. The transition in Europe from Renaissance 
to the fully developed industrial revolution was facilitated by access to the 
markets and raw materials of Asia. The humanistic ideas of the French revolu- 
tion were enriched by contact with the Confucian world which stood aloof from 
the conflict between Christianity and Islam. Thus the history of modern Europe 
is not to be understood apart from the history of Asia. Developments in post 
modern Europe have left Asia behind, but the moder periods of Europe and 
China are parallel and comparable. 
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Miyazaki’s views on the pericdization of the hiswries of the three areas 
are presented in the following table. 
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As to Japan, he regards the Tokugawa as the modern period; for him the 
medieval period begins with the foundation of the Kamakura shogunate. The 
revival of kokugaku is the Japanese renaissance, and the Meiji era opens the 
post-modern age. 


Except for Naité and his followers, few scholars have taken a serious view 
of the problem of periodization. In his Outline of East Asiatic history (Téyésbi 
gaisetsu) (1930), Professor Matsui Hitoshi distinguished three periods in 
cultural history: (1) The ancient period during which Chinese and Indian 
civilizations developed separately; (2) the medieval period when the diffusion 
of Buddhism set off currents of influence between the two and the spread of 
Islam affected eastern Asia; (3) the modern period which began with the 
arrival of the Europeans. 

Tachibana Shiraki, an astute specialist on Chinese socio-economic and 
political problems spent a lifetime of research on Chinese problems in the 
Bureau of Investigation of the South Manchurian Railway Company. He was 
an admirer of Nait6 though he criticized certain dogmatic features of his 
theories. Tachibana’s view of the socio-economic development of China may 
be summarized as follows. 

At the end of the Shang dynasty, clan communities were transformed into 
the disunited feudal society of the Chou. The Chou was characterized by the 
ching-t’ien $f, which he regards as a kind of manor based on village com- 
munity organization of an earlier day. The power of the Chou state did not 
penetrate these manors in which land-tax coincided with landerent. The spread 
of iron agricultural implements and the establishment of irrigation systems 
at the end of the Chou resulted in increased agricultural production and made 
possible the formation of a more highly organized feudal society. 

The transition which occurred with the decline of Chou and the rise of Ch’in 
was characterized, in the political sphere, by the replacement of the feudal 
lords by aristocratic rule and, in the economic sphere, by the shift from rent 
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in labor to rent in kind, For about 1000 years, from Ch’in to T’ang, there was 
incessant struggle for power between the landed aristocrats and despotic 
rulers. During the Ch’in the despots gained the advantage and enforced their 
commands, especially concerning taxation, on the aristocratic landowners. 

The disproportionate growth of military organization in the T’ang brought on 
a conflict among military cliques (/an-chen ##9€) which was followed by two 
centuries of war (ca. 760-960). In these disastrous wars the military cliques 
as well as the aristocratic landlords—already in decay—were utterly de 
stroyed. The Sung was thus faced with the lack of men of standing and train- 
ing who could handle state affairs. To develop a corps of trained personnel, 
the Sung used the examination system and appointed most officials from among 
its graduates; this is in marked contrast to the T’ang under whom the examina- 
tions had been merely an auxiliary method of selection. 

Thus there came into being the elaborate system of despotic bureaucracy 
which dominated China for a thousand years. This political change from 
despotic aristocracy to despotic bureaucracy was also the result of important 
economic changes. The relative peace of the T’ang period, during which 
concentrated feudalism reached its height, raised agricultural production 
in central China, and this growth was accelerated by improved communications 
between North and South. Commerce, industry and banking made striking 
progress and, as a result, agricultural enterprise became increasingly de- 
pendent on the market. Towards the end of T’ang and during the F ive Dynasties 
the military cliques set the peasants free from the medieval manor and their 
obligations to it,.thus enabling them to produce primarily for themselves. These 
various factors contributed to the development of commercial capital char 
acteristic of modern China. The accumulation of monetary capital was con- 
centrated in the hands of the bureaucrats who rapidly organized themselves 
as a social group. Tachibana calls the socio-economic development of China 
from Sung to Ch’ing the stage of semi-feudalistic commercial capitalism. 

Tachibana agreed with Nait6d’s conclusion that the basis of Chinese agrarian 
economy shifted from serfdom in the period Ch’in-T’ang to free tenantry from 
Sung onward. He criticized some of the views expressed in Naitd’s New essays 
on China, particularly the suggestion that a leader of the county community 
(bsiang-t’uan #$@ ) could be an instrument for the reform of China.** But the 
two writers agreed that the middle class would contribute greatly to China’s 
reconstruction. 

Naitd maintained that the rise of professional politicians was a feature 
of the senescence of Chinese society. The professionals regarded politics 


**For this and the following criticism of Naité, see Tachibana’s review, ‘‘What is 
to become of China: On reading Nait6 Torajird’s Shin Shina ron"’ (**Shina was dOnaru 
ka: Nait6 Torajird shi no Shin Shina ron o yomu’’), Shina kenky, 1.3 (1925); also in 
Tachibana’s Shina shisé kenkyt (1936), 360-408. 
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as a game in which they were either players or onlookers, while others be- 
came completely indifferent to state affairs. Nait6 traces the rise of pro- 
fessional politicians in connection with changes in local government; in this 
his views are similar to those which Huang Tsung-hsi (1610-1695) expressed 
in his Ming-i tai-fang lu. He points out that in Han times local governors 
were seriously concerned with problems of civil government, though even 
at that time professional politicians began to appear around the emperor. After 
the Sui prohibited the appointment of local officials of iocal origin (bsiang- 
kuan #84), officials were readily moved from one office to another and lost 
their ties with specific localities. From the Yiian dynasty on, a movement for 
local self-government through the bsiang-t’uan developed in opposition to the 
professional politicians. Tachibana, in his critique of Naitd, pointed out the 
existence of class strife, conscious or unconscious, between the ruling 
bureaucrats and the middle class. 

In the New essays on China Naito discussed the shift of the cultural center 
of China in terms of geography and of social classes. He pointed out such 
phenomena as the increase in the power of the merchant class, taking as an 
example the salt merchants around Yang-chou in the Ch’ing dynasty. Tachibana 
maintained that the merchants had the same outlook and values as the literati. 
He pointed out that in the course of the modern period the cultural center 


of Chinese society moved from the top to the bottom until it became typified 
by religious Taoism and vernacular novels. 


In recent years other scholars have made important contributions to the 
discussion of the periodization of Chinese history, Otake Fumio, the economic 
historian of the Ch’ing period, follows Nait6’s periodization and characterizes 
antiquity as the age of feudalistic rule, the medieval period as the age of rule 
by notable aristocratic clans and the modern as the age of despotic bureaucratic 
rule.** Utsunomiya Kiyoyoshi, in his article, ‘‘The limits of Chinese medieval 
history,”’ criticizes Nait6’s periodization,’’ He maintains that the character of 
the Six Dynasties period is ‘tautonomous’”’ and ‘‘inward” in contrast to the 
Ch’in-Han period which was “‘legalistic’? and ‘“‘outward,’’ and that the Sui- 
T’ang represents a synthesis of the two, He states that these are the three 
ages of China’s medieval period, and that Ch’in-Han belongs also to antiquity 
while Sui-T’ang belongs also to the modern period. Utsunomiya regards the 
characteristics attributed to the modern period by Naité as peculiar to China, 
Both China and Europe have their modern periods, but they differ from each 
other in social structure and cultural characteristics. 

*%Otake Fumio /|\//p2c~3¢, Kinsei Shina shakai keizaishi kenkyi (Studies in the 
social and economic history of modem China) (1942). 

Utsunomiya Kiyoyoshi ‘j' #7) 


24-32, revised in his recent book, Kandai shakai keizaishi kenkyii (Studies in the 
social and economic history of the Han dynasty) (1955). 
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The late Maeda Naonori held still other views about the periodization of the 
history of eastern Asia. In his article, ‘*The end of antiquity in eastem Asia,”’ 
he asserted that, since the social structure of China, Japan, and Korea was 
similar at the time of the introduction of modern capitalism, there must be 
parallelism in the historical development of the three countries.’* In the 
opinion of most scholars, Japan’s medieval period began in the twelfth or 
thirteenth century, Korea’s between the seventh and tenth centuries. Accord- 
ing to the Naitd hypothesis the medieval period in these two countries began 
several centuries later than it had in China. Maeda questioned this. He rec- 
ognized the epoch-making changes which Naitd had shown to be characteristic 
of the transition from T’ang to Sung, but proposed the hypothesis that the 
medieval, not the modern period, began with the Sung. Following K até Shigeru’® 
and Hamaguchi Shigekuni,”® Maeda regarded the private soldiers of the power 
ful clan armies of the Wei, Chin and Six Dynasties as slaves or semi-slaves. 
Since no suzerain-vassal relationship existed between the generals of power- 
ful clans and their soldiers, the society of this period was neither feudal nor 
medieval, but linked with antiquity. 

Miyazaki, in a famous article entitled “‘On the hbu-tiao system enacted by 
Emperor Wu of the Western Chin,’”* asserted that state ownership of land 
established by the Wei and Chin dynasties was epoch-making and decisively 
set these periods off from antiquity as part of the medieval age.’* Maeda, 
however, took the view that state ownership of land began with the “land 
equalization system’’ (chiin-t’ien) of the Northern Wei, though he pointed 
out that even in Han times the state had owned a considerable amount of 
land. 

But the main point of the controversy was the question as to whether serfs 
or slaves played the principal role in cultivation. Utsunomiya gave his answer 
in the article, ‘‘Tenantry and slavery in the large private estates of the Han 
period,’** stating that in the Former Han cultivation by slaves prevailed, 
while in the Later Han tenants came to far outumber the slaves. Maeda 
questioned the reliability of Utsunomiya’s sources and, following Kato Shigen, 
asserted that not until the land equalization system collapsed did tenants 
replace slave labor. During both the Han and Six Dynasties the principal 


Maeda Naonori, ‘‘Higashi Ajia ni okeru kodai no shimatsu,”’ Rekishi, 1.4 (1948), 
19—31, 

#9"Shina to bushi kaiky&,”’ Shigaku zasshi, 50.1 (1939), 1-19. 

2°*TS no semmin, bukyoku no seiritsu katei,’’ Yamanashi daigaku gakugei gakubu 
kenkyii hdkoku, 3 (1952), 38-59. 

"Miyazaki Ichisada, ‘Shin Butei no kochdshiki ni tsuite,’’ Téa keizai kenkyi, 
19.4 (1935), 16-41. 

Miyazaki regards the San-kuo Wei (A.D, 220-265) as the beginning of the medieval 
period and thus differs from Naité who begins the period with the Five Barbarians 
(ca. 307-439), 

2K andai daishiyichi ni okeru kosakusha to dorei no mondai,’’ Téydshi kenkyii, 
1.1 (1935), 13=21. 
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cultivators were slaves or serfs of semi-slave status. So the period of antiq- 
uity came to an end with the Five Dynasties period. Peasants or tien-bu of 
the Sung and later periods were distinguished from the semi-slave cultivators 
of antiquity by the less burdensome corvée and more lenient exploitation to 
which they were subject. 

The conclusions reached by Sudé Yoshiyuki in a series of careful studies 
of the tien-bu system of the Sung supported Maeda’s new hypothesis. Sud6 
published a study entitled ‘*The Tien-hu system of the Sung with special 
reference to slave cultivation’™* in which he analyzed the relations between 
the landowners and the tien-hu, Each of the latter had a written contract with 
his landowner, under which he cultivated the landowner’s estates, paid rent, 
and had no freedom to move elsewhere. Desertion of the land was forbidden, 
and deserters were returned to their former residences by government order. In 
some districts when land was sold the tien-bu were also transferred to the new 
owner, When the tien-bu defaulted in their rent, the landowner could lodge a 
legal complaint to force them to pay or deprive them of tenancy in favor of 
other tenant farmers. Such a relationship scarcely confers freedom or equality 
on the cultivator, but the tien-hu, whose mode of gaining a living was quasi- 
independent, differed from slaves who lived on their master’s domain and 
simply cultivated his land. The economic subordination of the tien-bu meant 
that he was not freed from status subordination. 

Not long ago Miyazaki reasserted his earlier views and replied to Sudo in 
an article, ‘‘The demesne in China in the Sung and later periods.’”* He pointed 
out that from the Sung period onward, landed estates were likely to be frag- 
mented. Large holdings of land were not concentrated, nor could their pos 
sessor rule and manage his estate in the manner of a feudal lord of the T’ang 
or earlier periods. The tien-bu were liberated from feudalistic bonds, and 
there grew up a class of yeh-chu 3:-= (land agents) who stood between the 
landowners and farmers.** The yeb-chu served the landowners as rent- 
collectors. The rise of a middle class, composed of the yeh-chu in the vil- 
lages, the ching-chi £42 (chief clerks) in commercial organizations, and the 
bsi-li (sub-officials) in government offices, is characteristic of modern China. 
Miyazaki challenged Sud6’s assertions regarding the tien-bu’s lack of free- 
dom to move and pointed out that the prohibitions applied only to illegal 
moves (t’do-i), 


*4The important articles on the manorial system and the tien-bu by Sudé Yoshiyuki 
WR are collected in his Chiigoku tochi seido kenkyti (Studies in Chinese land 
systems) (1954). 

38**S5dai igo no tochi shoyt keitai,’’ Toydshi kenky®, 12.2 (1952), 97=130. 

**Sud5 maintains, on the contrary, that the yeb-chu functioned only on government 
estates and not on the estates of private landowners. 
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In a further article, “‘Credit for small trades in modern China,’’ Miyazaki 
discussed the separation of capital from enterprise.”” These two articles 
represent Miyazaki’s development of the characterization of the modern period 
begun by Naito. 

The problem of the manor is important in the controversy between Miyazaki 
and Sudd. One issue of Rekishi kydiku was devoted to the study of the manor 
in world history.” Sud6 there sets forth his view that the manor developed in 
China following the collapse of the land equalization system in the later 
T’ang. At this time a number of parvenus arose from among the peasantry 
cultivating land owned by the state; this rising group became manor owners, 
and accordingly, under the Sung the greater part of the land was cultivated 
by tien-bu, The remainder was cultivated by slaves and employees under the 
direct management of the landowner. 

Miyazaki contributed to the same special volume an essay in which he 
pointed out that the establishment by Ts’ao Ts’ao (155-220) of t’un-t’ien 
(military colonies) within China was patterned on the land-management pro- 
gram of powerful aristocratic clans, This represented the first attempt by a 
Chinese sovereign to manage manors; it created a precedent for the k’o-t’ien 
system under the Western Chin and the chiin-t’ien (land equalization) of the 
northern dynasties, the Sui and the T’ang. Miyazaki maintained that the owner- 
ship and operation of large landed estates from the Sung on shouid be regarded 
as Capitalistic enterprise. 

Vigorous discussion of the problems of periodization raised by Naitd con- 
tinues. Since 1949 the younger generation of scholars has found a forum for 
the expression of its views in Rekishigaku nempd. A number of younger scholars 
trained at Kyoto University have been stimulated to make fresh inquiries 
by the Naitd hypothesis. 

There is now less disagreement than formerly regarding an important quali- 
tative change which took place between T’ang and Sung, though whether the 
new age which it marked is to be called modern or not remains a moot point. 
Perhaps, as a philosopher of the Kyoto school remarked, there are two modern 
ages in the history of Japan, of China or of any other Asian nation: the one 
which developed out of the indigenous culture of each of these countries and 
the one introduced by Europeans. What a scholar may choose to call ‘‘modern’’ 
depends more upon his weltanschauung than upon the results of his historical 
research, 


"Miyazaki, ‘‘Chagoku kinsei ni okeru seigyd shihon no taishaku ni tsuite,’”” Toydshi 
kenkyf, 11.1 (1950), 1-16, 
2.6 (1954). 





NOTES 


A SOVIET HISTORICAL NOVEL ABOUT MONGOLIA: 


SCHASTLIVYI OAZIS (LUCKY OASIS) 


BY MIKHAIL KOLESNIKOV! 
ROBERT A. RUPEN 


Harvard University 


EADING characters in this novel are “‘Zhamtso,’’ head of the Mongolian 

Scientific Committee; ‘“‘Andref Makarovich Turanov,’’ a Russian geog- 
rapher, ‘‘Roy Webster,’’ leader of an American expedition in the Gobi Desert, 
and ‘‘Nakamura,’’ a Japanese officer spying in Outer Mongolia. These thinly- 
disguised names may be penetrated as: Tsyben Zhamtsaranovich Zhamtsarano 
(1880-1940?), founder of the Mongolian Scientific Committee and its ‘‘perpetual 
secretary’’; Eduard Makarovich Murzaev, a prominent Soviet geographer and 
author of a Stalin Prize-winning physical geography of the Mongolian People’s 
Republic (Outer Mongolia)’; Roy Chapman Andrews, leader of the Central 
Asiatic Expedition of the American Museum of Natural History in New York, 
director of the Museum for many years, now living in Califomia; ‘‘Nakamura’’ 
is not identifiable under this or any other name. 

Zhamtso and his father in the novel, Badzar,* are linked with Webster and 
Nakamura as the villains of the piece. Turanov unmasks the perfidy, aided by 
suggestive hints from Choibalsan (1895-1952), long time Prime Minister of the 
Mongolian People’s Republic. 

The action takes place in Ulan Bator, the capital of Outer Mongolia, and at 
the mythical Jiryalant bayan burd (the ‘Lucky Oasis” of the title of the 


*Kolesnikov’s novel first appeared in Dal’nii Vostok (Far East), No. 1 (Khabarovsk, 
1952), 3-93, and was republished in 1955, in 90,000 copies, as Part one of Kolesnikov’s, 
Povesti o druzhbe (Stories about friendship), (Part two is a novel about China); Walter 
Kolarz, The Peoples of the Soviet Far East (London, 1954), refers to the novel, and 
quotes a selection from it (pp. 139-140), q 

7E, M. Murzaev, Mongol’skaya Nardnaya Respublika. Fiziko-geograficheskoe 
opisanie (The Mongolian People’s Republic. Physical-geographical description) 
(Moscow, 1948, Ist ed.), 314, (Moscow, 1952, 2nd ed.) 472, For a review comparing 
the two editions, see Rupen, in HJAS, 18 (June 1955). 

3A close friend of Zhamtsarano’s, also a Buriat-Mongol, was named Badzar Baradie- 
vich Baradin (1878-1937). He for many years headed the Buriat-Mongolian Institute of 
History, Language, and Culture. In 1937 he was shot. 
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story), and in the Gobi Desert and Altai Mountains lying within Outer Mon- 
golia’s borders, in the southem part of the country. 

Most obvious invention in the novel is the adjustment of dates. While the 
novel takes place in 1938, Zhamtsarano left Mongolia, never to return, in 1932 
(he was exiled to Leningrad and worked there until 1937 when he was arrested 
and never heard from again); Murzaev’s extensive investigations in the Mon- 
golian People’s Republic actually took place from 1940 to 1944; the Central 
Asiatic Expedition led by Roy Chapman Andrews carried out its activities in 
the Gobi Desert and Altai region within Outer Mongolia’s borders in 1922, 
1923, and 1925.‘ 

Analysis of Kolesnikov’s treatment of “‘Zhamtso”’ reveals the intriguing 
mixture of fact and fancy which mark the novel. Zhamtsarano was indeed a 
famous man in Mongolia, he did have an excellent Western-influenced educa- 
tion, and while not in fact Chaiman of the Mongolian Scientific Committee, he 
did found the Committee in 1921 and he dominated its activities until his 
departure in 1932. Zhamtsarano’s university education was not at Cambridge, 
as stated in the novel, but at St. Petersburg University, where he also served 
as an instructor of Mongolian in 1907 and 1908. 

The novel ascribes to Zhamtsarano a work, Mongoliya kak istoricheskoe 
kladbishche (Mongolia as a historical graveyard) which in fact he almost 
certainly never wrote.® It also assigns him a father, Badzar, alleged to live 
in Outer Mongolia; Zhamtsarano’s father lived in Buriat-Mongolia. 

‘*Zhamtso”’ is castigated in the book as a ‘*‘Pan-Mongolist’’ who wanted to 
form a ‘‘Greater Mongolian State,’’ and this probably corresponds to Zhamtsa 
rano’s real views. ‘“‘Zhamtso’’ is allegedly ‘so Europeanized that he is 
almost no longer a Mongol’’; against this we may offer Professor Poppe’s 
judgment:* ‘tHe [Zhamtsarano] was above all else a Mongol.” 

In the novel, ‘‘Zhamtso’s’’ intrigues with the Japanese and with ‘Roy 
Webster’’ are found out, and he goes to “‘his logical end.’’ In fact there is no 
evidence of Zhamtsarano’s collaborating in any way with Japan or Japanese; 
he certainly did not conspire with Roy Chapman Andrews; he did, however, go 
to “this logical end’’ according to Soviet logic. For he was an independent 
thinker who always tried to maintain contact with Western scholars (like Paul 
Pelliot and Father Antoine Mostaert, both outstanding Mongolists) and he 
retained his integrity despite Communist pressure. 


“Roy Chapman Andrews, The New Conquest of Central Asia (New York, 1932), 
Vol. 1. (This work is subsequently cited as NCCA.) A map at the end of this volume 
indicates, with dates, the route of the expedition. 

5A bibliography of Zhamtsarano’s writings, believed to be complete, will appear in 
Rupen, ‘‘Zhamtsarano,’’ HJ AS, 18 (Dec. 1955). 

*N. N. Poppe worked with Zhamtsarano in Leningrad from 1932 to 1937 and knew 
him well, Professor Poppe is now at the University of Washington. 
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An important section of the novel (pp. 7=8, translated into English on pp. 
139-140 of Kolarz’s book) reproduces an alleged conservation between 
**Turanov” and Choibalsan, the Mongolian Prime-Minister. They discuss 
**Zhamtso’’ and the work of the Scientific Committee. Turanov tells the Prime 
**... the objects of the scientific research of the Academic Committee 
and the problems which it solves have little connection with the practical 
interests of the State.’’ And later in the novel, ‘‘Turanov’’ tells ‘Roy Webster’’: 
**The purpose of the work of the Scientific Committee is to aid the Party and 
Government in reform of the country.’’ (p. 69) And he tells Zhamtso himself 
(p. 62 ‘*science must not only collect and observe, but also must aid reform.”’ 
Here is an indictment which Zhamtsarano and many others ran up against in 
their actual lives: they were ‘‘objective,’’ they did not impose theories on the 
facts, but allowed the facts to impose theories; their attitude was ‘*bourgeois,’’ 
‘'European,’’ and ‘‘decadent.”” Zhamtsarano and his kind pursued an interest 
in knowledge for its own sake, irrespective of its relation to collective farm- 
ing and Five-Year Plans. 


Minister, 


Both in reality and in the novel (pp. 7-8), archaeological investigation 
especially disturbs the Party leadership. Of all the fool ways to spend money! 
In Choibalsan’s words in the novel: ‘“‘The Scientific Committee spends the 
tremendous funds that are at its disposal in a completely unrational way. Not 
so long ago, Zhamtso submitted a plan to the Government suggesting the 
restoration of Karakorum, the monastery of Erdeni Dzu, and other monuments of 
the former greatness of Mongolia.’’ It is not known that Zhamtsarano ever did 
actually submit such a plan, but he did both personally investigate and sponsor 
others in investigating, Karakorum and Erdeni Dz.’ To the Communists, such 
investigation represented a waste of money better spent on more practical 
things, and moreover, such work directed attention to religious and cultural 
values which had no place in the Communist scheme.* 

Throughout the novel, another theme often appears and occupies an important 
place: the theory that Mongolia is gradually drying up, that progressive desic- 
cation threatens the continued existence of the Mongolian people; ‘*Zhamtso’’ 
is accused of defending this theory, and ‘‘Roy Webster’’ is linked with him as 
holding the same pessimistic, criminally pessimistic, view. ‘*‘Turanov,’’ on 
the other hand, knows that Mongolia is not drying up, and that those who hold 
such a theory are traitors and enemies of the people: in the novel the point is 
driven home by equating those who hold such a view with those who spy for 


"Erdeni Dzu, the first monastery in Mongolia, was founded in 1586 on the site of 
Karakorum, which had been established by Ogodai, son of Cinggis Khan, It thus bore 
a peculiarly potent historical and religious significance to the Mongols. 

*Cf. Kolarz, 140: ‘*From the Soviet point of view it would have been better if the 
ruins of the Mongolian cultural and political center had never been found at all. Their 


existence has served as an inspiration to Mongolian nationalism and to Pan-Mongolian 
ideas.”’ 
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the Japanese and act as agents of American imperialism. All loyal and good 
Communists oppose the theory that the climate of Mongolia is growing pro- 
gressively drier. Their slogan might be: ‘‘Every day in every way the desert 
is getting wetter and wetter.”’ 

The main form in which ‘‘Zhamtso’’ expresses his view of increasing desic- 
cation of Mongolia, in the novel, is in the book, “Mongolia as a historical 
graveyard,’’ which Zhamtsarano probably never wrote. Nor did he, so far as is 
known to me, ever hold or defend the view that Mongolia is drying up. In 
Kolesnikov’s story, ‘‘Roy Webster,’’ too, is accused of holding the pernicious 
opinion that Central Asia is drying up, and its corollary, that the Mongolian 
people are dying out. Roy Chapman Andrews and members of his Expedition 
have indeed expressed such opinions: ‘‘... at the present time there is con- 
siderably less moisture than in the past’’; ‘*... alteration of climate, with a 
steady swing toward a drier climate in the present day”; “‘increasing aridity 

’*: **The Gobi Desert and its borders were obviously in former times more 
hospitable than they are at present... gradual desiccation...’” 

The Stalin Prize-winning geography by Murzaev “‘refutes’’ this theory of the 
drying up of Central Asia,*° and Murzaev is unquestionably an able, and usually 
reliable, scholar. But Kolesnikov’s use of views on this question as an index 
of political reliability throw shades of doubt on Murzaev’s vigorous refutation 
of the theory. If we can accept Kolesnikov’s novel as evidence, ‘*Turanov’”’ 
(Murzaev) might have been assigned the task of “‘refuting”’ the theory, and his 
efforts at so doing may even have won for him a Stalin Prize.** This points up 
once again the extreme caution with which Westerners must interpret works of 
Soviet “‘science,’’ where non-scientific criteria (by our standards) penetrate 
the most unlikely corners. 


Andrews actually did say, too: ‘‘The doom of the Mongols, as a race, is 
sealed.’’ But he did not, as the novel implies of ‘‘Webster,’’ come to this 
conclusion as a result of his belief that Mongolia was drying up. Rather, he 
says: ‘‘The establishment of the Bolshevik regime is, I believe, the last act 
in the tragedy of Mongolia.’”? 


In Kolesnikov’s novel, Turanov characterizes Webster as a ‘‘thief and a 
speculator,’’ and he says of the American explorer, ‘‘This ardent businessman 
is no scientist, he is an adventurer.’’ Another character in the novel gives 
one of the reasons for this opprobrium: ‘It is well known that Webster sells 


°NCCA, 249 (expressed by Andrews himself), 564 (by Berkey and Morris), 587 (by 
Berkey, Grabau, Morris, and Spock), 610 (by ‘*N.C.N.” [Nels C, Nelson]). 

*Murzaev, lst ed., 105-106; 2nd ed., 184-190 and point 4 of conclusions (444). 

1Pravda (March 15, 1951), a third prize of 25,000 rubles: ‘To MURZAEV, Eduard 
Markovich, Doctor of Geographical Science, long-time scientific collaborator in the 
Institute of Geography of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR—for the scientific- 
popular work, Mongol’ skaya Narodnaya Respublika, published in 1948,’’ 

%2NCCA, 137. 
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to the Museum of Natural History in New York every dinosaur egg found in 
Mongolia for $10,000. The scientist Webster speculates with the eggs of pre- 
historic animals!’’ (p. 13) 

Andrews submits his side of this story in an account he wrote in 1932: 

Purely for the sake of publicity we decided to sell a single [dinosaur] egg to the 
highest bidder, the proceeds to go to the Expedition....It was finally purchased for 
$5000 by the late Colonel Austin Colgate, and presented to Colgate University. 

Although the sale of this egg aided enormously in stimulating public interest in the 
Expedition, nevertheless, I have wished many times since that the sale had never 
been made, It gave the impression to many Chinese, and to the Russian and Mongolian 
authorities in Urga, that the fossil collections which we had gathered were of enor 


mous commercial value...we did try to sell another later and found no market any- 
thing like $5000.** 


In the novel, Turanov and his party of geographical exploration came across 
the Webster Central Asiatic Expedition in the Altai Mountains, and at the 
meeting Webster says, ‘‘I am glad to meet you, Mr. Turanov. We met in Urga in 
1925.’’ (p. 67) Andrews actually met the Russian explorer, Kozlov, in Urga in 
1925, and they tentatively arranged a meeting of their respective expeditions 
in the Altai Mountains later in the year, but the meeting never materialized.** 

Apart from all these specific items, the core of the novel’s plot—the con- 
spiracy whose chief members were ‘‘Zhamtso,’’ ‘‘Webster,’’ and ‘‘Nakamura’’ 
—never existed in reality. Zhamtsarano did not deal with Andrews or arrange 
for his passports, as Kolesnikov has it in the book; Andrews did not deal with 
a Japanese army officer in Mongolia, and the Japanese army officer himself, 
‘‘Nakamura’’ probably existed only in Kolesnikov’s imagination, 

The novel places great importance on Murzaev’s geography of Mongolia, 
castigates the Japanese and Americans as co-imperialists, and characterizes 
Zhamtsarano as a traitor to his country on several counts: overt acts of treason 
with Japanese and Americans, non-Bolshevik objectivity and European-oriented 
thinking, ‘“‘bourgeois nationalism’’ and ‘‘Pan-Mongolism,’’ belief in the theory 
of the drying-up of Central Asia, and poor administration of the Mongolian 
Scientific Committee. That it seems necessary to devote such critical atten- 
tion to a man dead since 1940 or before, and unmentioned in any Soviet publi- 
cation since 1937, to me argues that Zhamtsarano is remembered by the Mon- 
gols, and remembered as a hero; the novel is in large part an attempt to debunk 
what the Communists would consider a myth about a false hero. But Tsyben 
Zhamtsaranovich Zhamtsarano was a real Mongolian patriot, and he paid for 
his patriotism with his life; it is interesting that the Communists have felt it 
necessary to kill him again, 


13NCCA, 230. 
M4NCCA, 262. 
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Science and Civilization in China. By JOSEPH NEEDHAM, F.R.S., with the 
research assistance of Wang Ling. Vol. I, Introductory Orientations. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1954. xxxviii, 318. Bibliography, Index. 
$10.00. 


This is the first volume in a series of seven devoted to Chinese science 
and civilization. Conscious of the magnitude of his task, the author modestly 
characterizes his work as ‘‘but a reconnaissance.’’ But judging from the 
comprehensiveness of his outlook, the firmness and boldness of his grasp, it 
is plain that when all the volumes have appeared we shall be viewing China’s 
scientific achievements and many other aspects of her civilization in a new 
dimension. Until now, nearly all appraisals of her scientific contributions 
have been made by persons whose interests and training were literary or 
historical. Joseph Needham brings to his task a combination of qualifications 
that is as rare as it is indispensable. These are: high specialization in his 
own field of biochemistry; wide knowledge of the history of science in the 
West; extensive travel and careful observation in China; fruitful contacts 
with Chinese scientists in many fields; and sufficient knowledge of the 
language to assess with confidence the ancient and often difficult literary 
sources suggested to him by his Chinese collaborators. 

Confined, as the first volume is, to ‘‘introductory orientations,’’ one is 
amazed at the scope, the precision and the clarity with which the beginning 
reader is led into all aspects of Chinese culture of the past 3000 years; for 
it is not primarily to specialists, but to inquiring minds everywhere that this 
work is addressed. Even topics such as language, topography, chronology, 
place-names and historiography, which a superficial reader might well regard 
as having no bearing on science, are treated at length, in order to make the 
total background clear. The nineteen pages, with charts, explaining the 
nature of the written and spoken language and the methods of alphabetizing 
it, are a model of conciseness and clarity. They bear the marks of the author’s 
own efforts at learning the language, and hence are not obscured by the 
jargon of the professional phonetician. This fresh approach to subjects, some 
of them wholly new, others moldy with age, is one of the delights of this 
study. One has the sense that a free, though reverent, mind is here at work, 
unafraid to put both Eastern and Western thoughts into new juxtapositions 
for the sake of a clearer and more rewarding perspective. It is the temper 
of the true scientist, unperturbed if his postulates are criticized or over- 
turned, or a better solution found. 

The tracing of cultural and scientific contacts, or the diffusion or con- 
vergence of inventions and technological processes over vast spaces on the 
Euro-Asiatic continent, is fraught with many difficulties. But the mind cannot 
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rest easily without plausible solutions. Between conclusions that are firmly 
established and affirmations that are set up only as postulates there is bound 
to be a middle ground in which more specialized and determined investigators 
will take sharp issue. But as one ponders the judgments reached in this 
volume, and weighs the evidence—cited in many instances from little known 
languages and sources—one cannot but respect the intelligence and the 
labor that have gone into this work. Judging from the table of contents of 
succeeding volumes, the conclusions already announced—either with finality 
or tentatively—will be fortified with more detailed evidence later on. It is 
well, therefore, to withold criticism on specific points until the later volumes 
appear. 

Volume II will deal with the history of scientific thought; III with mathe- 
matics and the sciences of the heavens and earth; IV with physics, engineer- 
ing and technology; V with chemistry and industrial chemistry; VI with biology, 
agriculture and medicine; and VII with the social background. This first 
volume is provided with thirty-six excellent illustrations (including twelve 
plates), nine tables, extensive Chinese, Japanese and Western language 
bibliographies, and a first-rate index. The final volume will contain unified 
bibliographies as well as indexes of all previous volumes. 


ARTHUR W. HUMMEL 
Washington, D.C. 


Biography of Huang Ch’ao. By HOWARD S. LEVY. Chinese Dynastic Histories 
Translations, No. 5. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1955. 
144. Maps. 


Although the revolt of Huang Ch’ao has been described in detail in various 
Western works, this newest volume of the Chinese Dynastic Histories Trans- 
lations presents complete and annotated translations of two of the principal 
sources on the revolt: (1) the biography of Huang Ch’ao (Hsin T’ang-sbu 
225), and (2) the Arabic accounts of Abi Zaid and Mas‘ddi. The revolts of 
Huang Ch’ao and his fellow rebel Wang Hsien-chih marked the beginning of 
the end of the T’ang Dynasty. The extent of the rebellion and the magnitude 
of the devastation destroyed the power of the central government and radically 
decreased state revenues. Furthermore, the T’ang government finally had to 
call in the Sha-t’o Turks to help quell the revolt. Only a little over twenty-five 
years after the suppression of the rebellion, the T’ang Dynasty was over 
thrown by Chu Ch’tan-chung, himself once a member of Huang Ch’ao’s rebel 
forces. Less than twenty years after the establishment of the new dynasty 
(the Posterior Liang), it was overthrown by Li K’o-yung, the Sha+t’o Turk 
who helped quell the Huang Ch’ao revolt forty years before. 

The revolt was essentially a popular uprising brought about by the total 
corruption of the administration, Taxes were heavy, punishments inequitable, 
and officials thrived on bribery. However, a further factor was the rise of 
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landless peasants. The breakdown of the ‘‘equal-field system’’ of the early 
T’ang spurred on the development of large-scale landholdings, concentrating 
more and more land in fewer and fewer hands. It is significant, however, that 
Huang Ch’ao himself was not a peasant, but the descendant of a family of 
salt merchants, like another famous, but unsuccessful rebel, Chang Shih- 
chéng of the late Yiian. 

The policy of the government toward the rebels was one of vacillation. 
Alternately it fought the rebels and tried to buy them off with promises of 
official positions. The government finally admitted its total inability to cope 
with the rebels when it invited in the Turks, thus digging its own grave. 

The rebellion not only proved fatal for China, but also played an important 
role in the decline of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate in the West. ‘Abbasid power was 
to a large extent built up on revenues from commerce with India, China, 
Russia, Scandinavia, and other parts of Europe. During the tenth and eleventh 
centuries that trade decreased considerably from its former high levels (cf. 
Bernard Lewis, The Arabs in History, 144). One of the principal reasons 
for the decline of maritime trade with China was the destruction by Huang 
Ch’ao of Canton, T’ang China’s great international port. It is precisely be- 
cause of the great blow to Sino-Arab commerce brought about by the revolt of 
Huang Ch’ao that we have descriptions of that revolt in the Arabic sources 
of Abi Zaid and Mas‘idi. Abi Zaid mentions specifically that it was the 
revolt which cut off the profitable silk trade between China and the Arab 
countries (p. 118). 

The translations of the biography of Huang Ch’ao and of the Arabic sources 
have been done very carefully. I have only minor suggestions to make on the 
method. The biography abounds with official titles as well as new and spurious 
titles created by the rebel leaders. Levy has translated all of these titles, 
but often has failed to explain their significance in his notes. For example, 
Huang Ch’ao gave himself the title ‘‘Commander of the Righteous Amy” 
(iecbiin tu-t’ung) (p. 18). A note on the significance of the expression ‘‘Right- 
eous Army’’ would have been most informative. | #, in conjuction with mili- 
tary terms, has been used traditionally in Chinese history to designate non- 
professional military units, established by the government or by rebel forces, 
to rectify a given condition of disorder. During the Northern Sung, the ex- 
pression i-chim was used, among others, to designate local village militia 
set up for the purpose of combating banditry and maintaining order while the 
professional armies fought in the North. It is not without significance that 
the Boxers are known in Chinese as the i-bo t’uan, This is not merely a 
question of philological commentary. It is bound up with the fact that the 
Huang Ch’ao rebellion had an avowedly high moral tone, aiming at rectifica- 
tion of injustice and eventually seizure of state power. Similarly, titles like 
*‘Grand General Who Collides with Heaven’’ (p. 14) and ‘‘Commissioner of 
the Flying Dragons’’ (p. 24) should have been explained. 

The Arabic texts have already been translated by a number of scholars. 
For “his trenchancy”’ (Saukatu-bu) (p. 117), read “‘his pomp.’’? The tem 
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milal (pl. of millat) (p. 117), which Levy translates as ‘“‘sects,’’ also means 
“‘peoples.’’ The Arabs at this time identified peoples by their religions. On 
the difficult phrase: fa-balaya min dalika mublayan {asada bi-hi ‘amru 's-sin 
ila waqtina bada (p. 118), Levy should have followed Quatremére’s interpreta- 
tion which he mentions in note 17, p. 125; read: ‘‘and [things] consequently 
attained [such] a magnitude that the affairs of China have been corrupted by 
him to this our time.” For ‘‘continued’”’ (lam tazul) (p. 118), read ‘‘did not 
cease.”” Taghazghaz (p. 118), as Levy suggests in note 18, should be read 
Toghuz-oghuz. One could make further minor comments on the translations, 
but they would not fundamentally alter the sense of the renderings. Suffice 
it to say that Levy has given us a philologically more exacting translation 
than the popular but loose version of Gabriel Ferrand (see p. 135). 

Two criticisms may be made of the work as a whole. First, the treatment of 
the official titles should have been more detailed. A great deal of the ideol- 
ogical significance of the rebellion escapes the reader because of the lack 
of explanation for these titles. As an example,:the short note on the well- 
known T’ang title chieb-tu-sbhib (note 48, p. 53) is entirely insufficient as a 
description of this most important title and its significance after the revolt 
of An Lueshan. Secondly, the introduction should have been expanded to give 
an explanation of the political meaning of this rebellion in terms of Chinese 
history. Translations are very valuable as source material, but if the trans- 
lator does not supplement them with his own insights and interpretations, the 
reader is often unaware of the importance of the work which has been trans- 
lated. For example, the author should have mentioned in his introduction the 
broad consequences of the disruption of Sino-Arab trade by the Huang Ch’ao 
rebellion. Levy’s introduction is essentially a summary of the text he trans- 
lated. He should have expanded it to include remarks on the general condition 
of T’ang China and comments on the relationship between the T’ang govern- 
ment and the Turks along the frontier. It is the hope of this reviewer that the 
Chinese Dynastic Histories Translations can be somewhat expanded in the 
future to include more detailed and interpretative analyses of the texts trans- 
lated and their importance in terms of problems in Chinese history. 


H, F, SCHURMANN 
Berkeley, California 


The Empire of Min. By EDWARD H. SCHAFER. Charles E. Tuttle Company 
for the Harvard-Yenching Institute, 1954. xii, 146, Map, Tables, Index. 


Many Western scholars, when confronted with the title of Professor Schafer’s 
new work, will not have the slightest notion what portion of history lies 
behind the title. This is hardly to be wondered at, as the author points out, 
because few eras in Chinese history have been so neglected as the Five 
Dynasties, and within this era nothing is quite so neglected as those non- 
official states which mushroomed briefly south of the Yangtze or on the 
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fringes of the shruken T’ang empire. Min, lying roughly within Fukien prov- 
ince, was one of these. 

Professor Schafer does not make this point, but part of the value of his 
work lies in the fact that Min, except for obvious geographical peculiarities, 
is typical of all the rest of these splinter countries. The etiology of T’ang 
decay and later political alignment in the period of the Five Dynasties can 
be described by tracing the growth of the chieb-tu-shib, “‘legate.’’ The state 
of Wu’ in the Hwaienan area (902-937), the state of Shu (907-966) in Szechuan, 
Ch’ing (892-923) with its capital at Feng-hsiang, and, of course, Min (833- 
943) itself, were all founded by men who had the title and autonomy of a 
legate. The founder of the first of the five orthodox dynasties was also a 
legate of the crumbling T’ang government. Thus, by describing the founding 
and early growth of Min, the author says much about the period in general. 

The reader will find Professor Schafer’s presentation an interesting and 
worthwhile departure. Instead of framing all within a chronology, he has 
treated his area and era in topical form. His first chapter is devoted to the 
fauna and flora and to the capital city. Other chapters include political his- 
tory, economics, the arts, and religion. Each section is skillfully constructed 
and, with the exception of the section on literature (which in essence says 
only that Min produced little in the way of writing), the total effect of these 
units is to produce a picture of surprising depth considering the ‘‘relative 
scarcity of source materials in Chinese.’’ ' 

In his Introduction the author comments that ‘“‘the easiest way to write 
a history of Min would be to translate the Shib-kuo ch’un-ch’iu”—readers 
can be thankful he did nothing of the sort. There are too many Chinese ‘‘his- 
tories’? which lay claim to that title merely because they hand on words 
about times gone by. It is a gloomy fact that primary sources—except for 
fragments on the Shang, the Han, and the T’ang dynasties—are denied the 
historian, Even when the scholar is fortunate enough to have at his disposal 
a work which is primary in the chronological sense, the attitude Chinese 
annalists of the past took toward events which did not fit into a pattern 
makes even the contemporaneous work suspect. In general Chinese historical 
material is of two types: canonical, which means they conform rather than 
inform, and non-canonical, which often means they were created more to 
titillate the reader than to enlighten him.’ 

Professor Schafer, in his sections on history, economics, and some parts 
of the court, uses the Tzu-chih t’ung-chien as his guide, but selects from 
various non-canonical works to give color, and sometimes light, to the pic- 
ture. He uses the Unofficial biography of Gold Phoenix and Ch’ing-yi lu 


*Changed its ruling family and its name to Southern T’ang in 937. In 944 Min 
submitted to and became part of Southern T’ang, and in 975 it was taken over by 
Sung. 

*Local gazetteers, t’ung-chib, a relatively new type of source, should be excepted, 
for, although they abound with historical tittle-tattle, much epigraphic and archeo- 
logical data is to be had from them. 
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which are not very likely documents for factual detail. On the whole, however, 
use of such works in writing history should be a standard practice, indulged 
in with discretion, for they are very likely to contain quite honest contemporary 
beliefs and feelings about the court. They will almost always include a 
strong vein of thaumaturgy but are often less likely to mislead than the 
orthodox histories with their freight of formulae and historical dogma. Wonder 
and magic are quite easily sifted out, but there are a depressing number of 
pious historical evaluations which get translated into fact in a Westem 
language. 

Professor Schafer, who generally entertains a more hopeful attitude toward 
orthodox histories than does this reviewer, is careful to point out (p. 70) an 
orthodox Confucian topos which has deluded some Westerners: the servant of 
a ‘“‘legitimate’’ dynasty has good qualities and the “‘usurper’’ is a wicked 
king. I also fear the character of Wang Yen-ssu (p. 16), who was cool toward 
Buddhism, has been painted in glowing terms by Confucian historians for 
reasons other than doing justice to the facts.’ Similarly, in the Wu-tai shib 
the commoner upstart Chu Wen (first emperor of the orthodox Liang dynasty) 
is soberly invested with a genealogy going back to a minister of the Shang 
dynasty. Not only these broad inanities exist, but even little catch phrases 
such as ‘“*he shaved his head, donned the garb of a monk, and sneaked away”’ 
are formulae meaning simply that someone disappeared.‘ 

The discriminating student will certainly yearn not to develop an historical 
construct from such items, any more than he would from the court gossip in 
the Ch’ing-yi lu—that is not the point. The rub is in finding ways by which 
we can reconstruct accurate, dimensional pictures of Chinese history. 

Professor Schafer’s work supplies at least part of the solution to the prob- 
lem. His reconstruction of the “‘landscape’’ is achieved by culling the works 
of poets and writers who were not self-consciously being historians. In his 
section on folklore and popular religion (something generally neglected in 
other histories), he gives material which demonstrates certain assumptions 
or expectations existing among the people. He also surrounds the people 
with buildings (not, to be sure, those they lived in) which can be fairly well 
derived from the local gazetteers. 

Professor Schafer has no prolific and autobiographical author such as 
Po Chi-i or Tu Fu from whom he can gain oblique, trenchant comment on 
the court and its effect on individuals, but historians of other eras can and 
must use such sources. Finally, personal letters and memorials which are 
often appended to biographies of famous persons or collected in works like 


*See K.M. 4237.1 and 4290.4 for Li Ts’un-hsu and Chang Ch’eng-yeh who are 
described in an almost identical manner and for the same reasons, roughly. 

“Schafer (p. 93) draws a conclusion about the number of monks there must have 
been, which I fear is not justified. Under Kuo Jung, first emperor of the orthodox 
Chou, Buddhist monasteries and population were ruthlessly reduced, but Feng Yan-lu 
is nonetheless said to have adopted the disguise of a Buddhist monk (K.M. 4348). 
Kuo Jung, by the way, is adjudged by an orthodox historian the noblest of rulers in 
the Five Dynasties—another anti-Buddhist enshrined! 
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the Li-tai ming-ch’en tsou-yi are important sources, as often for what is not 
said as for what is, 

The author hopes that the work under review will show “‘what can be done 
in future studies of a whole culture.’’ By this he means histories done under 
rubrics such as his with an eye to giving a composite view of a limited 
period and area, Most readers will find they thoroughly concur. 


JAMES I, CRUMP, JR. 
University of Michigan 


China’s March Toward the Tropics: A Discussion of the southward penetration 
of China’s culture, peoples and political control in relation to the non- 
Han-Chinese peoples of South China and in the perspective of historical 
and cultural geography. By HEROLD J. WIENS. Hamden, Conn.: The 
Shoe String Press, 1954. xv, 441. References, Index. $7.50. 


It is well to be reminded now and then, by the late René Grousset for 
example, and now by Mr. Wiens in this important work, that the Chinese are 
one of the great pioneering races of the earth. It is almost equally important 
to know something of the effects of their expansion on the non-Chinese 
peoples of the areas into which they have migrated during the past three or 
more millennia, and this too Mr. Wiens has done with great success. 

Beginning with the earliest times, he traces the process of conquest, 
migration, and colonization, followed by partial administrative integration 
and even less complete acculturation, by which the Chinese have come to 
dominate this originally alien region. The ethnology of the indigenous peoples, 
and the varying but generally considerable resistance they have offered to 
the Chinese advance, are set forth in detail. Not the least interesting feature 
of the book is the author’s wholly reasonable conclusion that the Chinese 
Communists are today masking behind a facade of autonomy a reality of 
increasingly centralized control and Han-Chinese dominance over the border 
peoples. 

One of the book’s many merits is that it summarizes in English important 
research published in languages not readily decipherable by the English- 
speaking student, such as Wolfram Eberhard’s studies on the primitive peoples 
of the Chinese frontiers, which are written in a very difficult German. Mr. Wiens 
has also drawn on a number of important primary and secondary sources in 
Chinese dealing with the contacts of the Chinese with the non-Chinese 
peoples of Southwest China, as well as on works in English. To his pains- 
taking synthesis of these works the author has added a number of maps and 
aerial terrain photographs, the latter being especially helpful in enabling the 
reader to visualize the various types of topography, all of them more or less 
difficult, encountered in Southwest China. 

A few criticisms, none of which is intended to disparage the great value 
of the book, remain to be noted. Mr. Wiens approaches his subject topically 
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(migrations, the t’u-ssu system, ethnic distribution, etc.), with the result 
that the reviewer at least, being merely a historian, found it rather difficult to 
follow the thread of the argument and found himself wishing that the author 
had adopted instead a regional or chronological approach; others more en- 
lightened may react differently. Titles of books and periodicals are not itali- 
cized. The author has adhered to the Wade-Giles system in his transliteration 
of place names with a thoroughness which, in the cases of well-known names 
with accepted non-Wade-Giles spellings, strikes the reviewer as pedantic: 
Kuang-hsi for Kwangsi, Peieching for Peking, Chiang-hsi for Kiangsi, Hsin- 
chiang for Sinkiang, Yang-tzu for Yangtze, etc. 

Finally, let no one purchase this book in the expectation of adding to his 
collection of rare volumes. The publisher’s name may not correspond to the 
price, but it does to the format. The book has been produced by a photographic 
process and with unjustified right margins, 


HAROLD C, HINTON 
Georgetown University 


Elements of Chinese Historiography. By HAN YU-SHAN. Hollywood: W. M. 
Hawley, 1955. 246. $7.50. 


This interesting survey of Chinese historical writing presents a curious 
mixture of the useful and the seemingly useless, yet on second thought even 
the seemingly useless parts emerge as having a certain almost unique value 
for the modern Western sinologist. In brief, Dr. Han has concentrated on 
presenting the formal categories and classifications of the vast corpus of 
Chinese historical literature—the formal categories, in the main, of the 
Chinese historians themselves. While the result may disappoint some seekers 
after bibliographical enlightenment, it also has certain solid merits. 

After extolling in rather ideal terms the role of the historian throughout 
Chinese history, the author notes certain perennial problems such as the 
confusion of personal names, lack of easy indexing, obscurity of allusions, 
over-simplification, textual tampering, and the like. Chapter 3 on ‘‘Traditional 
Classification” lists 27 types of works, from annals to genealogies. Chapter 
4 on “General Histories’? selects 27 works related to the Tzu-chib t’ung- 
chien and 14 of the Chi-shib pen-mo type. Chapter 5 lists examples of 20 
categories of ‘‘Specialized Histories’’——a sometimes disconcerting selection 
(only 7 of the chiu-t’ung, only the Sth edition of the Ta-Ch’ing bui-tien), 
Chapter 6 lists 242 terms denoting types of historical writings (e.g., ““Cbi- 
ch’eng: Collection complete’’), each accompanied by an illustrative book 
title (e.g. Ku-chin t’u-shu chi-ch’ eng), Chapter 7 lists over 413 ‘Descriptive 
Terms,”’ from ‘‘Chanech’i /#'9): Extending time; postponement’”’ to ‘*Yung- 
yen ‘litt: Eternal words; words of great significance” (but without the exe 
amples of usage available in dictionaries), Chapter 8 lists major works of 46 
“Representative Historians’’ including, for example, Liao P’ing (but not 
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Chang Ping-lin), Kuo Sung-tao (but not Chang Chih-tung), Ku Yen-wu (but not 
his Jib-chib lu), Huang Tsung-hsi (but not Wang Fuechih). Chapter 9, ‘Types 
of Historical Research’’ (i.e., annotations, supplements, revisions, etc.) has 
more lists. Chapter 10, ‘‘Continuity of Historical Criticism,’’ summarizes 
traditional criteria of Liu Chihechi, Chang Hstieh-ch’eng, et al., and describes 
schools—Han-hsiieh, Kung-yang, etc. to Ku Chieh-kang (including, e.g., 
Fang Tung-shu but not the T’ung-ch’eng school). Chapter 11 lists 50 gazet- 
teers and the names of provinces under all major dynasties. Chapter 12 use- 
fully tabulates the contents of the 26 dynastic histories. Appendices treat 
official titles of historians, nien-bao, and recent works. 

Of some 860 titles, few are cited with chan numbers or editions. Of some 
460 authors, most are mentioned with dates. Characters and indices are well 
supplied. A few errors can be found and the emphasis on traditional classi- 
fications may baffle the modern beginner, but Dr. Han has nevertheless pro- 
vided an invaluable insight: this is, I should guess, much the way that Tai 
Chen (1724-1777) or Chang Hsitiehech’eng (1738-1801) themselves would have 
introduced us to the variety and complexity of this field. 


J. K. FAIRBANK 
Harvard University 


Chigoku gaik& bunsho jiten: Shimmatsu hen + BUy-EXRRER WHKR(A glossary 


of Chinese diplomatic documents: The end of the Ch’ing. Compiled by 
UEDA TOSHIO ffi ist , OGAERI YOSHIO #45 #— , BANNO MASATAKA 
#8} iE, ETO SHINKICHI @#iBR¥ Hy , and SOMURA YASUNOBU @ fT t#fa . 
Tokyo: Maruzen, 1954. 139. 


American specialists toiling with Chinese edicts and memorials will take 
heart to learn that their counterparts in Japan face similar problems of trans- 
lation, transliteration and terminological definition. The present glossary is 
the joint product of four specialists working on modern Chinese foreign rela- 
tions in Tokyo, where Professor Toshio Ueda has taken the lead among China 
specialists in using the Ch’ing documents on foreign affairs, The present 
research tool is an annotated list of more than 2500 names and terms selected 
mainly from the principal collection of documents for the period 1836-1874 
(Ch’ou-pan iewu shibemo), The compilers modestly disclaim completeness or 
even consistency for their work, which has been a by-product of their several 
studies in this field. Lacking special training as sinologists, Messrs. Banno, 
Eto, and Somura secured the aid of Mr. Ogaeri, a specialist in Chinese, and 
also took full advantage of such works as the source book compiled by Dr. T. 
F, Tsiang #32, the Chinese Maritime Customs bilingual treaty texts, and 
similar aids including the important Japanese analysis of the Ch’ing Collected 
Statutes, Shinkoku gyosei bo 7#WAij#e# (8 vols., 1910-1914), While items 
are arranged by the Japanese syllabary according to their pronunciation in 
Japanese, there is also a character index. Examples of usage are given. 
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Items selected are a mixture of proper names or technical terms, and linguistic 
phrases, but both these categories will have interest for American researchers. 


J. K. FAIRBANK 
Harvard University 


China’s Response to the West, a Documentary Survey, 1839-1923. By SSU- 
YU TENG and JOHN K. FAIRBANK. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1954. vi, 296. Index. $6.75. 

Research Guide for China’s Response to the West, a Documentary Survey, 
1839-1923, By SSU-YU TENG and JOHN K. FAIRBANK. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1954, 84. Glossary. $4.00. 


China’s Response to the West is a book of very great importance. it is of 
value to the nonesinological specialist on Far Eastern affairs, but it is of 
extraordinary value for the beginning student in Far Eastern history or inter 
national relations for whom it was especially designed. Here the beginner can 
find in the words of important Chinese officials and thinkers their opinions 
and attitudes about the West and their proposals and suggestions as to how 
to deal with the new and baffling problems that confronted China. This collec- 
tion of documents is not a substitute for standard texts, but it will do more 
than all of them to make clear to the beginner the psychology of the Chinese 
and the difficulties they faced in trying to deal with the West. The book can 
and should be used as collateral reading in connection with a great variety 
of courses, 

The work consists of sixty-six basic documents or excerpts from longer 
works. Each document is preceded or followed by explanatory materials 
about the author and the setting which produced the document. This explana- 
tory material is well done and the whole book provides a fair account of 
China’s contacts with the West between 1839 and 1923, in which numerous 
details not otherwise readily found are provided. The documents range from 
Commissioner Lin’s moral advice to Queen Victoria (1839), through Wo-jen’s 
objection to Western learning (1867) and Wang T’ao’s advocacy of a thorough 
mastery of the essence behind Western ways and learning as a necessary 
element of reform (before 1882), to Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s left-handed review 
of China’s progress (1922). Some may argue that a somewhat different selec- 
tion of documents should have been made, but the work has been a long time 
in preparation and its compilers have had the advice and suggestions of a 
large number of scholars. I think it may be accepted as a very representative 
selection. 

The Research Guide is in fact the notes, bibliography and glossary which 
should have been an integral part of the main book. It is a sad commentary 
upon present publication costs that the authors found it necessary to publish 
these separately in order to bring the price of the basic book down to a level 
at which they hoped students could afford to buy it. So far as student use is 
concerned, the basic book does not suffer seriously from the absence of the 
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notes, etc., but the serious scholar will find the Research Guide an absolute 
essential, thus making the total cost of a 400 page book $10.75. The authors 
and their collaborators may be congratulated upon having provided the field 
of Chinese studies with a work of fundamental importance. 


EARL H, PRITCHARD 
University of Chicago 


Chinese Railways and British Interests, 1898-1911. By E-TU ZEN SUN. 
New York: Columbia University, King’s Crown Press, 1954. viii, 230. 
Glossary, Bibliography, Index. $4.00. 


The author of this study recognizes that railway enterprises in China can 
properly be examined from a variety of points of view such as the problem 
of finance or that of technological advance. Her own point of approach is: 
(a) to the railway considered “tin the context of China’s efforts at modem- 
ization’’ and (b) to “‘its role in China’s foreign relations.” (p. 3) She further 
carefully restricts herself to British railway interests. The nature of the 
problem is set forth in an introduction, which is followed by a consideration 
of the preliminary agreements negotiated during the ‘“‘battle for concessions” 
at the end of the last century. There is then a more detailed treatment of 
negotiations designed to make operative the generalities of the preliminary 
agreements; in the Yangtse Delta (ch. II) and in the area finally marked out 
as that of the Hukuang Railways (the Southern Trunk, ch. III, IV). ‘*Projects 
and Conflicts in North China’”’ (ch. V) and ‘*Plans for the Northeastern Prov- 
inces’’ (ch. VI) complete the examination. The author’s conclusions are pre- 
sented ina final section. They are derived from and supported by the evidence 
presented in the detailed examination. 

While working over old ground, the author is able to make a fresh appraisal 
of importance because of her use of Chinese materials and because she 
approaches the problem from the side of Chinese officialdom rather than that 
of the foreign interest involved. In this respect it is to be regretted that she 
does not give in more detail the domestic provincial financial aspects of the 
problem. This might have made more acceptable one of Dr. Sun’s conclusions. 
This is that if “‘the gentry-capitalists’’ had been given more room by the 
Peking government to develop their plans, the economic outcome might have 
been different. The building of the Shanghai-Hangchow-Ningpo and the Peking- 
Kalgan Railways proved that it was possible for the Chinese themselves to 
undertake railway projects on their own.’” (p. 172) The evidence presented 
in the developments studied, however, does not fully sustain her conclusion 
on this point of the willingness and ability of the gentry to organize and 
finance the necessary railway construction in this period if given ‘‘more 
room’’ by Peking. Disregarding this, the general conclusion is certainly 
sustained, This is that “given the existing conditions—the dispersed agrarian 
economy and the dearth of ready capital, the contradictions between govern- 
ment policies and gentry interests, the Western financial groups eagerly 
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seeking a channel of investment in the China market—it is difficult to vis- 
ualize general and rapid achievements within this short period.’’ (p. 172) 


HAROLD M, VINACKE 
University of Cincinnati 


Soviet Policies in China, 1917-1924, By ALLEN S. WHITING. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1954. x, 350. $5.50. 


The problem of Soviet relations with China is one which challenges not 
only those who plan American foreign policy but also American scholars 
interested in delineating the factors which operate in international relations. 
Soviet Policies in China, 1917-1924, is a very intensive analysis of the 
relations between the Soviet Union and China in the phase which ended with 
the signing of the Sino-Soviet Treaty. Dr. Whiting’s study was first conceived 
as an academic exercise, was later broadened into a doctoral dissertation at 
the Russian Institute at Columbia University, and was finaily enlarged into a 
solid and definitive piece of historical research based upon original Russian 
source materials in the leading American libraries. 

The book begins with an analysis of all of Lenin’s statements on China, 
which were fragmentary and filled with varying degrees of truth. Lenin wrote 
of the Nationalist Party asthe main stronghold of the Chinese peasant masses. 
Nothing could be further from the truth, but on the other hand, as early as 
1912 Lenin saw the peoples of Asia filled with hostility toward the West. He 
also saw the need of international Communist support for the bourgeois 
revolution in the semi-colonial countries of which China was a prime example. 

Dr. Whiting goes on to point out how Soviet policy toward China was im- 
plemented by three agencies of Soviet power: the Comintern, the Profintern 
(Red International of Trade Unions), and the Narkomindel (the People’s 
Commissariat for Foreign Affairs), He describes the polemics between the 
various factions of the Comintern in their attempt to adapt Marxism and 
Leninism to China. He shows how the leaders of the Profintern scorned using 
the bourgeois nationalist movements to win China. He traces most minutely the 
policies pursued by the Narkomindel in attempting to establish Russian 
supremacy in Mongolia and Northern Manchuria. It is here that the story is 
especially revealing. Whiting points out what the various Soviet diplomatic 
missions to China—of Yurin, Paikes, Joffe and Karakhan—accomplished. 
Most interesting is his analysis of the text of the Karakhan Manifesto of 
July 25, 1919, which, after its first publication, was changed to omit any 
mention of returning the Chinese Eastern Railway to the Chinese. 

Whiting asks the question, ‘“‘How was Russia successful in pursuing a 
policy of self-interest in China while gaining a reputation in both Peking and 
Canton of being a close ally of new China?’’ His answer is that Russia, in 
this period, asserted its power only in areas peripheral to China, i.e., Mongolia 
and Northern Manchuria, while bidding for Chinese favor by giving up extra- 
territoriality and military consular guards. Other reasons for Russian success 
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were the degree to which the Soviet press succeeded in concealing Russian 
goals from the Chinese and the lack of a united China, strong enough to 
assert its political prerogatives. His conclusion is that Soviet diplomacy in 
China succeeded ‘*because of factors other than the influence of Communism 
and its appeal for Chinese radicals.”’ 

It is to be hoped that Dr. Whiting will carry his study forward, bringing 
it as nearly up to the present as possible. This book is an excellent begin- 
ning and is a striking testimonial to the work being done at the Russian 
Institute at Columbia University. 


WILLIAM B, BALLIS 
University of Washington 


Government and Administration in Communist China, By S. B. THOMAS. New 
York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 2nd rev. ed., 1955. iii, 196. Mimeo- 
graphed. $2.75. 


In revising and bringing up to date his survey based on English language 
reports from Communist China, Mr. Thomas has performed a most useful 
service. The reader is provided with a concise, accurate and unemotional 
general account which should be of great use to adult discussion groups 
of all types and to non-specialist writers and speakers who find themselves 
required to comment on Far Eastern policy. The book should prove partic- 


ularly helpful to the growing number of students who, although they do not 
use Chinese, want to write term papers on some aspect of Communism in 
China, Examination of the English sources on the subject is obviously no 
substitute for plunging into the rich, varied and treacherous record available 
in Chinese. Yet if he uses the English language alone, a student of govern- 
ment, modern history or economics is scarcely more handicapped in choosing 
a Chinese subject than in choosing a French or German subject. Mr. Thomas’ 
book will provide him with basic general information, and the notes will 
serve admirably as an introduction both to interpretive articles in English 
and to the chief bodies of translated source material. These last are far more 
extensive than is commonly realized in our social science departments. 


MARY C, WRIGHT 
Stanford University 


Foreign Relations of the United States. Diplomatic Papers, 1938, 5 vols. 
Vols. III and IV, The Far East, Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1954 and 1955. iii, 768; iii, 638. $3.50, $3.25. 


These two major volumes deal with the undeclared war between China and 
Japan and the manifold international problems arising from it. Volume III 
includes important official correspondence on the position of the Communists 
in China. Notable is Ambassador Nelson T. Johnson’s dispatch, May 23, 1938 
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(pp. 173-181) reviewing political events in China since December 1936, when 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek was kidnapped at Sianfu. The outcome of his 
detention ‘‘left the Chinese Government and its leadership definitely pledged 
to a policy of resistance by force to further Japanese encroachment.”’ 

The problem of the use of sanctions against Japan is treated rather fully 
in Volume IV. On October 15, Ambassador Joseph C. Grew reported at length 
from Tokyo on discussions with the British Ambassador, Sir Robert L. Craigie, 
as to the situation created by Japanese aggression in China (pp. 67-72). The 
use of sanctions as ‘“‘leverage’’ was considered, and Mr. Grew stated his 
conclusion as follows: ‘‘Financial or economic sanctions to compel respect 
for our diplomatic representations depend upon domestic considerations in 
the United States which we here are hardly in a position to gauge. Naval or 
military sanctions are highly unwise unless there exists behind them the 
determination to follow them up if necessary to their logical conclusion. 
Failing the use of positive leverage we had best continue to follow the policy 
pursued up to the present....’” (p. 72) 

Subsequently the subject of sanctions was brought up in an informal con- 
versation between the new Japanese Foreign Minister, Hachiro Arita, and the 
American Embassy Counselor, Eugene H. Dooman., In cabling a report to the 
Department on November 19, Mr. Grew noted (p. 94) that Mr. Arita argued 
that the British and American positions were different from the Japanese, 


since for the Japanese ‘‘An army and a navy are incapable of securing the 
national defenses if attack is made, not by military instruments, but by the 
withholding from Japan of foreign markets and of essential raw materials’’; 
and Japan proposed “‘to place itself in a position of security against the 
possible application of sanctions either by the League of Nations or ‘by 


nations inside and outside the League.’’’ 


Writing the British Ambassador on December 7, Mr. Grew summarized (pp. 
99-100): **You and I have discussed frankly the possibility of resort to more 
far-reaching measures in order to resist the further unfolding of Japan’s 
ambitions in China, and..., as I do not believe that anything short of force 
can lead to substantial moderation of Japanese policy in China, I cannot 
conscientiously recommend to my Government recourse to economic sanctions.”’ 


PAUL H, CLYDE 
Duke University 


Economic Dialogues in Ancient China: Selections from the Kuan-tzu. Edited 
and published by LEWIS A. MAVERICK, (Carbondale, Illinois. Distributed 
by Far Eastern Publications. New Haven: Yale University, 1954. x, 470. 
Introduction, Bibliography, Index. $7.00. 


The book under review is the product of an arduous enterprise undertaken 
by an American economist, Professor Lewis A. Maverick, in collaboration 
with two Chinese translators, Mr. T’an Po-fu and Mr. Wen Kung-wen. As its 
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title indicates, it is not a translation of the entire work attributed to Kuan 
Chung, prime minister of the State of Ch’i during the seventh century B.C., 
but a rendering of such portions as are believed to represent the economic 
content of the Kuan-tzu, a work most probably written after the death of its 
nominal author. From these selections, covering about one third of the original 
work, one can obtain a fairly clear glimpse into some ancient Chinese thinkers’ 
views on industry, commerce, agriculture, money, state production of salt and 
iron, government enterprises, enforcement of laws, and many other related 
social and economic problems. 


This book also contains a translation of two modern commentaries: Huang 
Han’s ‘‘Economic Thought in the Kuan-tzu,’’ and Fan Ping-t’ung’s ‘*Phys- 
iocratic Doctrine in Ancient China.’’ The commentary by Huang gives a quite 
thorough and systematic discussion of the economic content of the Kuan-tzu, 
whereas Fan’s writing is merely a sketchy treatment of physiocratism in 
several ancient works, the Kuan-tzu included. In addition, the editor has 
prepared an informative introduction concerning the Kuan-tzu and its influence 
upon later ages both in China and abroad, as well as a carefully annotated 
bibliography of important works eithes significant to his study or of indirect 
relevance. } 

Over the past two millennia or so, the Kuan-tzu, like many other classics, 
has at various times been recopied and tampered with. As a result, the text 
as it stands is full of contradictions, irrelevancies, and ambiguities which 
have yet to be investigated and resolved. It must have required a tremendous 
amount of courage for the editor to embark upon the difficult task of transla- 
tion. But he saw no reason why such a task should be postponed until the 
appearance of a definitive study of the text. If Chinese and Japanese have 
read the work despite innumerable unsolved problems, why shouldn’t West- 
erners also read it? The reviewer agrees with him perfectly and is filled with 
admiration for his courageous decision. This is not, however, to condone 
flaws in the translation which could have been avoided despite the condition 
of the text if sufficient care had been taken. 

In comparing the translation with the original, the reviewer has found that 
many portions relating to economic and social problems have been omitted, 
but in many instances the omissions have not even been indicated. To say 
that those portions have been excised because they are ‘‘jumbled’’ or ‘tam- 
biguous’’ is sometimes quite unjustified. What is more regrettable, many 
passages which have been translated one way in the first part of the book are 
translated differently in the commentaries. In many cases two versions of the 
same passage do not agree in meaning. For example, one sentence in Essay 
XLVIII first appears as ‘‘An urgent task of a state is the suppression of the 
secondary pursuits, the manufacture of luxury and art goods.’’ (p. 93) But 
in Huang’s commentary it is rendered: ‘‘Two of the most important tasks 
of a state are to suppress the secondary pursuits and to enforce law and 
order.’’ (p. 414) This situation, if unrectified or unclarified, tends only 
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to confuse, rather than enlighten, the ‘general Western reader’’ for whom 
this translation is intended. 


TIEN-YI LI 
Yale University 


Chinese Thought: from Confucius to Mao Tse-tung. By H.G. CREEL. Chicago: 


The University of Chicago Press, 1953. ix, 293. Bibliography, References, 
Index. $5.00. 


This book falls into two parts, roughly corresponding to the way in which 
the history of Chinese philosophy has usually been conceived. The first 
eight chapters deal with pre-imperial antiquity, in terms of individual philos- 
ophers and types of thought. The remaining five, a bit thinner, are a casual 
historical account of developments since the Han. This account is literally 
brought down to the minute: Professor Creel has introduced material on recent 
Communist ideology which may be new even to some who are not beginners in 
the study of Chinese thought. 

Mr, Creel’s book is based on a series of lectures given at Chicago three 
years before its publication. It seems not inappropriate, therefore, to compare 
it with other works which are, similarly, publications of lectures. If we look 
at such books as Gilbert Ryle’s recent Dilemmas, or, more within Creel’s own 
province of history, the considerably older work of Lovejoy, The Great Chain 
of Being, we are struck by one contrast at once. In reading these books, we 
have the experience of undergoing an exhaustingly rigorous mental exercise, 
of both being richly informed and strongly stimulated to further thought. I 
think it is not unfair to Creel to say that his book is different. It exhibits 
that technique of gentle writing of which he is a master; the reader-listener 
is relieved of all possible intellectual burdens: ideas are gotten across in 
the most easily digestible form; dates and names are omitted. at least where- 
ever they reasonably can be; while the reader is assured he is in good schol- 
arly company by being treated frequently to the quoted remarks of other schol- 
ars—which he does not have to retain in mind. An odd result in one case 
(pp. 199-200) is that we are given the name of a scholar who has worked ona 
certain important thinker, without being told who the man was (Hsiian-tsang) 
or what exactly he wrote (a translation of Vasubandhu’s Vijnaptimatratasiddhi), 
More broadly, the book is highly selective; and while selection is essential 
to a popular interpretation, or indeed to any interpretation, the writer would 
seem to have achieved something of a triumph in having been able to keep 
the text free of any reference to the reform movement of K’ang Yu-wei and 
Liang Ch’i-ch’ao. 


But these characteristics are not necessarily all vices; and they do not 
obscure the very real merits of this book, nor do they reflect on Professor 
Creel’s abilities as a scholar—were these not well enough known from his 
previous work, The truth of the matter is that we have not yet reached the 
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time when an American audience, given an interpretation of Chinese thought, 
could take the sort of fare which has made the William James lectures famous. 
To begin with, the interpreter must assume in his public an almost total 
unfamiliarity with his subject. He is faced with a severe task of budgeting 
if he is to say anything new or profound at all. The wonder is that Mr. Creel, 
for all of his selectivity and innocuity of tone, still largely succeeds in 
avoiding that oversimplification which has marred popularizations of things 
Chinese in the past. It is indeed true that there is little that is new in the 
book, if we construe ‘“‘new’’ narrowly to mean original research. Creel is, 
after all, presenting the results of a discipline to the public, and he is con- 
sequently led to further basic research only where existing work is especially 
thin, as in the thought of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. But the 
distinction between turning up new “facts” and offering fresh interpretation 
is perhaps a specious one. And in new modes of explanation and ways of 
putting things, Creel sometimes gives us not a little, especially in dealing 
with the philosophers of the ancient period, with which most of his previous 
work has dealt and with which he is presumably most familiar. His distinc- 
tion, for example, between ‘‘contemplative’’ and ‘‘purposive’’ or political 
Taoism is nicely done, particularly his characterization of the latter, fre- 
quently neglected in popular representations of the Chinese mystic. Of this 
type of thought, he writes, 


e--the enlightened Taoist is beyond good and evil; for him these are merely words 
used by the ignorant and foolish. If it suits his whim, he may destroy a city and 
massacre its inhabitants with the concentrated fury of a typhoon, and feel no more 
qualms of conscience than the majestic sun that shines upon the scene of desolation 
after the storm. After all, both life and death, begetting and destruction, are parts 
of the harmonious order of the universe, which is good because it exists and because 
it is itself. 


This is not a passage of incomparable brilliance; but it is very good writing 
nonetheless, in which the author’s art does not merely embellish but organi- 
cally supports the explanation. Possibly the best and most original chapter 
of all is that on Mencius. Here—one can detect a certain debt to I. A. Rich- 
ards—Creel skillfully delves into the philosopher’s personality, his social 
motivations, and the semantic intricacies of his thinking. One regrets that the 
author’s long admiration for Confucius apparently prevents him from treating 
the Master himself with a similar critical spirit. 

Creel’s Chinese Thought is neither an encyclopedia, a mine of new infor- 
mation, or an epochemaking reinterpretation of Chinese civilization. But it is 
an intelligent and competent book, which for its length contains much. It may 
be confidently recommended to the beginner, if he is prepared to take seriously 
Professor Creel’s suggestions for further reading; and a teacher might look 
far and do worse in his search for an elementary textbook in Chinese philosophy. 


DAVID S, NIVISON 
Kyoto 
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An Outline and a Bibliography of Chinese Philosophy. By WING-TSIT CHAN. 
Revised January 1955, 65, Mimeographed. $1.50. 


This is a detailed outline from the ancient times to 1950, with specific 
page references to works in European languages, chiefly English, on specific 
subjects. A bibliography of about 250 titles, both books and articles, includ- 
ing items for a beginner’s library, each graded for its relevance to the subject 
concerned is included. 


PAUL H,. CLYDE 
Duke University 


Erinnerungen aus Zwei Welten, Randglossen zur eigenen Lebensgeschichte. 


By OTTO FRANKE. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1954. 185. 


This book is the autobiography of a scholar who was much more than the 
proverbial “‘ivory tower’’ dweller. It is the self-portrait of a man who devoted 
a large portion of his time and energies to meeting the challenge of the day. A 
man who stood so often in the limelight of public opinion cannot be fully 
understood without reference to the historical background against which his 
image is silhouetted. The years between 1862 and 1946, the span of Otto 
Franke’s life, enclose a period of rapid, incisive transformations of social 


institutions. The suggestive title, From Two Worlds, shows how deeply he 
was conscious of the transformation. He explains his title as having a three- 
fold meaning. In space it denotes the Western world as contrasted with the 
Orient; in time, the period ending around 1900 when industrialization and 
world politics began in Germany as contrasted with the twentieth century; in 
personal activities, the author’s own dual life as administrative officer and 
academic teacher and research worker. 


Franke took his doctorate in Sanskrit under Franz Kielhorn at a time when 
the likelihood of a career in Sanskrit was not bright. At about the same time 
the Seminar fir Orientalische Sprachen was opened in Berlin: the Foreign 
Office needed young men willing to study one of the oriental languages for a 
career as official interpreter. Franke, therefore, took up the study of modern 
Chinese at the Seminar under Karl Arend, while Wilhelm Grube initiated him 
into the mysteries of classical Chinese. 

In 1888 Franke set out on the adventuresome journey to ‘mysterious Pek- 
ing.”’ While there, his indomitable wanderlust prompted him to travel ex- 
tensively in Shansi, Kiangsi, Hunan, Fukien, and Jehol. His insatiable intel- 
lectual curiosity and trained perceptiveness made these travels an invaluable 
means of enriching his retentive mind. In 1901 he tendered his resignation. 
This was a turning point both geographically and personally. The center of 
his interests shifted back to Germany, where the real object of his life, the 
profession of teacher, appeared within reach. 

Franke received his professional teaching licence in 1907 at Berlin Uni- 
versity. In 1909 he was offered the chair of Sinology at Hamburg, where a new 
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university was being formed. In the unavoidable disagreements concomitant 
with the new organization Franke took a vital part. When he was sixty, the 
mantle of the Berlin professorship fell upon his shoulders. He reorganized 
the Sinologische Seminar; then, with the Islam scholar C. H. Becker he partic- 
ipated in an unsuccessful effort to reform the Seminar fir Orientalische Spra- 
chen. Nevertheless, he did initiate a school of sinology which produced many 
fine scholars. He was elected a member of the Prussian Academy in Berlin. 
His greatest achievement was the monumental Geschichte Chinas, which he 
completed in five volumes, although the original plan had called for only 
three. 

Franke’s last years, as may be imagined of a man so instinct with love and 
pride of his country, were poisoned by a bitterness which ended in despair. 
Perhaps he could have been spared a little if he had accepted the invitation 
extended to him in 1934 by the University of California to accept the chair of 
Agassiz Professor of Oriental Languages. This full life, replete with happy 
and sorrowful experiences which were interwoven with the background of 
momentous historical events, came to its close as the curtain fell on the 
last act of that tragedy which sealed the fate of his beloved homeland. 

This review does not attempt to give a balanced appraisal of the man and 
his work, for such an appraisal might be influenced by a feeling of deep 
indebtedness on the part of the reviewer. It must be said, however, that his 
impulsiveness and strong convictions often provoked an antagonism which he 
neither sought nor anticipated. At heart he was modest. ‘Il never had any 
doubts that all my achievements could have been performed by hundreds of 
other people just as well, perhaps even better, if they had had the same 
opportunities and incentives.’’ (p. 179) This last gift of a venerable scholar 
shows that he had much more to give than academic knowledge. Many will 
appreciate this glimpse of a great man. 


F, D, LESSING 
University of California, Berkeley 


A Glossary of Chinese Art and Archaeology. By S. HOWARD HANSFORD., 
London: China Society, 1954. xi, 104. Index, 8 plates. 


The author has produced what promises to be a very convenient small 
dictionary of technical terms, covering a wide variety of artistic fields. Chief 
emphasis has been placed on bronzes, jades, stone sculpture, painting, and 
ceramics. Each of these has its own section, in which the relevant terms 
are grouped under common-sense headings. The section on metal working, for 
example, is subdivided to cover first the basic materials, then the words that 
describe technical processes, and then the nomenclature of shapes. The 
sections on jade cutting and ceramics naturally include in addition lengthy 
catalogues of color names. ‘‘Sculpture in stone’’ for convenience deals pri- 
marily with Buddhist and Taoist iconography, The lesser crafts like lacquer 
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and textiles are grouped in a catch-all appendix. The lists have obviously 
been assembled with great care, after consultation with the best available 
sources, both Chinese and Western; and at least on a cursory examination 
seem to maintain a high level of accuracy. 

This reviewer has only one complaint of any moment: the fact that two of 
the five major sections will probably prove a good deal less useful than the 
others. ‘*Painting’’ as the author notes was compiled under the shadow of two 
earlier collections, the glossary to Petrucci’s Encyclopédie and March’s 
Technical Terms. Hansford has tried to avoid duplication by confining his 
entries ‘‘to those indispensable for the general student of the art and antiq- 
uities.’’ His list is thus not much more than a very condensed summary of the 
other two. Both ‘‘Sculpture’’ and its extension into the field of iconography 
are also pared away to what seems an excessive brevity. It is hard to imagine 
how either of these sections could be used to much advantage, except perhaps 
by a novice who attempted nothing more ambitious than to decipher the titles 
and subtitles in a picture album. The important literature on sculpture and 
painting contains a great many standard terms that are not found in Hansford’s 
lists, or for that matter in those of his predecessors; or if they are present in 
the latter, are wrongly or inadequately rendered. It is a pity, for example, 
that Hansford has failed both to reprint and to improve on March’s entries 
for the two p’o mo, Wk: and 42%, expressions of critical importance for the 
history of landscape painting, which so far have never been satisfactorily 
explained. But that would have meant designing a different kind of book, 
which might have led the author into so many quagmires that he would never 
have published anything. 

ALEXANDER C. SOPER 

Bryn Mawr College 


Chinese Calligraphy. By CHIANG YEE. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
2nd ed., 1954. xvi, 230. $6.00. 


There exists in Chinese an extensive literature on the art of calligraphy, 
but in English, Chiang Yee’s Chinese Calligraphy, first published in 1938, 
remains the best among the very few books on the subject. The second edition 
of Mr. Chiang’s book is, therefore, most welcome. 

The author modestly asserts that his book is not intended for those already 
knowledgeable on the subject. But even they can read it with profit. The 
important chapter on the abstract beauty of Chinese calligraphy not only 
helps Western readers to clarify some of the confusion with which they react 
to modern “‘abstract’’ art, as Sir Herbert Read points out in a new preface; it 
is no less valuable to Chinese in understanding their own traditional art. 

If there is one point on which the reviewer would take issue with Mr. Chiang, 
it is his use of sketches to illustrate the principle that ‘“‘the whole character 
must have, not static symmetry, but a dynamic posture, the attitude of a 
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moving figure in momentary equilibrium.’’ It is probable that the Western 
audience whom he had in mind determined this method, But it is objectionable 
from two considerations. One is that, though a few aptly chosen illustrations 
would vividly bring home the author’s point, fantastic results are almost 
inevitable when this method is used extensively. The other is that calligraphy 
is, as Mr, Chiang stresses, a fundamental element in every branch of Chinese 
art. This is true because calligraphy is an art which embodies the abstract 
beauty of “‘linear rhythm”’ in its purest form. To seek to bring out the essence 
of this form of beauty by means of sketches is erecting a barrier between the 
reader and his direct apprehension of the subject. 

With the exception of this single point, no praise is too high for this book, 
which is at once instructive and delightful. It is emphatically commended to 
all lovers of Chinese art. 

CH’! Li 

University of California, Berkeley 


Author index to the Bibliotheca Sinica of Henri Cordier. Compiled, issued, 
and distributed by the East Asiatic Library. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Library, 1954. iv, 84. $3.50. 


The first edition of Cordier’s Bibliotheca Sinica appeared in 1878. A 


second enlarged edition was published in Paris in five volumes, four from 
1904 to 1908, and a supplementary volume in 1924. Both editions were out-of- 
print when the second edition was reproduced by photo-offset in Peking in 
1938. 

This monumental bibliography of Western literature on China covers publi- 
cations to the end of 1920. Its use was limited by the absence of an index. 
Several attempts have been made to provide one. The first one was started 
by Cordier himself. Paul Pelliot said in Cordier’s obituary (1925) that this 
index had progressed quite far and was to be finished by Mme. Cordier. Two 
other indices were prepared by the reviewer, both of which lie as yet un- 
published in Peking. One was prepared under the auspices of the Harvard- 
Yenching Institute at Yenching University for publication in 1941. This copy 
was considered lost when the Japanese occupied Yenching University at the 
time of Pearl Harbor. It was rediscovered in 1947, but, because of the Chinese 
civil war, could not be published. The other index was compiled for the 
Editions Henri Vetch, the French Book Store, Peking, between 1942 and 1944, 
This copy was in the press and proof sheets had actually been received up to 
and including the letter ‘tK.’? However, Italian capital was invested in the 
Chihli Press, Tientsin, where the index was being printed, and the Japanese 
confiscated the establishment when the Italians surrendered to the Allies in 
1944, Later attempts to get this index published failed because of the un- 
certain conditions then prevailing in China. The reviewer is in possession 
of the above-mentioned proof sheets and therefore feels able to evaluate the 
present index. 
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The Columbia index was prepared prior to 1942 or 1943 by Miss Catherine 
Laird, former librarian of the East Asiatic Library at Columbia University, 
with some student assistance. Mr. Howard P. Linton, the present librarian 
typed the titles on stencil sheets in his spare time. He did some rechecking 
to decipher the handwriting and to investigate citations, but did not have 
the time for full editing of the original handwritten cards. Students of Chinese 
affairs owe him a debt of gratitude for his selfless work. Mr. Linton has 
given Cordier’s table of contents in the ‘‘Page guide to subject divisions” 
(p. ii-iv). It would have been useful if he had also made a one pege alphabeti- 
cal index of the entries, most of which appear three times. 

The index itself has some 7,700 author entries, but their number should 
exceed 10,000. The reviewer, taking two random samples and comparing them 
with his proof sheets, has come to the conclusion that the index is 
incomplete. 

Page 1, column 1, lower part: Abbans to Abramof (names without an asterisk 
give missing column numbers only; names with a star do not appear in the 
index at all): 
Aalst, J. A. van (located under ‘*Van der Aalst’’), 1575 
*Abbado, M. 3088 
Abbatucci 3823 
*Abben-Ezra, Abraham, 3142 
*Abben-Jachia, Abraham, 3142 
*Abdoul Kerim Boukhary, 2885 
Abeel, David, 1342 
Abel, Carl, 1725 
Abel, Clarke, 480 
*Abel-yen, 1767 
*Abelin, Jean-Philippe (pseud. Gottfried, Johann Ludwig), 1943, 3257 
*Abels, Conrad, 3603, 3747 
* Aberigh-Mackay, G. R., 4300 
*Abetti, Giorgio, 4359 
*Aboul Ghazi Bahadour Khan, 2770 
Abrahan, R. D., 3880, 4087, 4090-91 


* * * 


Page 27, column 2, upper part: Gadolin to Galpin: 
Gaedertz, A., 236 
*Gadke, Richard, 2613 
*Gage, Brownell, 3134, 3810 
Gaggino, Giovanni, 2166, 2213 
Gaide, L., 3330 
Gaillard, Louis, 246, 638, 1208, 3653 
Gain, E., 219 (mot 1071) 
Gain, Léopold, 1027, 1071, 3609-10, 3625, 3627-34, 3653, 3671, 3679 
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*Gairal de Sérézin, F., 2614 
Galassi, Andrea, 4070 
Gale, R. James, 2989-95 
*Galiano, 2533 
*Galiber, 2501 
*Galibert, Louis Philippe, 1129 
*Galitzin, Emmanuel, 2109 
*Gallay, Léon, 1129 
*Gallenfels, 944 
*Gallina, Ernst, 3819, 4024, 4344 
Gallois, Eug., 3279, 4174 
Gallois, L., 1991, 2056 
*Galvialo, M. Ja., 3409. 
In spite of these shortcomings the Columbia index is a very valuable tool. 
Every scholar and library owning a set of the Bibliotheca Sinica should 


acquire a copy of it and be grateful to Mr. Linton for having undertaken its 
editing and copying. 


RUDOLF LOEWENTHAL 
Georgetown University 


Structure Drill in Cantonese: First Fifty Patterns. By K. P. K. WHITAKER. 


(No. 4 in the series Structure Drill through Speech Patterns, edited by 
B. Schindler and W. Simon.) London: Lund, Humphries, 1954. xxix, 101. 


This volume consists of fifty common structures, each illustrated by fifteen 
or more examples, yielding a total of at least 750 sentences. The sentences 
are, in the main, identical with those in an earlier drill-book for Mandarin. 
Use of pattern drills for developing fluency in speech is an eminently sound 
method. It is somewhat surprising to note that practically all the sentences 
given are of the type called ‘complex,’ such as ‘‘After he had...” “‘If only 
he...’’ There are very few of the simple type “*I want an apple’’; ‘Go to bed.’’ 
It must be presumed that a good deal of more elementary drill is intended to 
precede the use of this book, though this is not indicated in the introduction. 

The principal thing to strike the reader is probably the strange new romani- 
zation employed. This is explained in detail in the introduction, and appears 
here apparently for the first time. It does not seem to me to offer any advan- 
tages over the much simpler system in Chao’s Cantonese Primer. On the 
contrary, the multiplication of ‘silent letters’ as marks of tonal or other 
features seems to me much to be deplored. The result is more a sort of algebra 
than a spelling for language. The merit of the GR system is that all its forms 
are pronounceable, whether correctly or incorrectly. But forms in the present 
book like ‘Mrhthungqx’ or ‘troyvmrinv-sy’ seem simply grotesque. Fortunately 
they are in the minority. 


GEORGE A. KENNEDY 
Yale University 
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Language in Culture, Proceedings of a Conference on the Interrelations of 
Language and Other Aspects of Culture. Edited by HARRY HOIJER. The 
American Anthropologist, Vol. 56, No. 6, Part 2, Memoir No. 79. Also 
published in a trade edition by The University of Chicago Press. Chicago, 
1954, xi, 286. Index. 


This volume is the result of a conference on the interrelation ‘tof language 
and other aspects of culture particularly in reference to the hypothesis sug- 
gested in Benjamin L. Whorf’s Collected Papers on Metalinguistics (Washing- 
ton, D.C. 1952)”’ (p. vii). A selected group of anthropologists, linguists, 
psychologists, philosophers, and one sinologist were invited in March 1953, 
by the Department of Anthropology, University of Chicago, to thresh out the 
present state or understanding of the problem and its future research 
possibilities. 

Charles F. Hockett, in his paper on ‘‘Chinese versus English: An Explora- 
tion of the ‘Whorfian Thesis,’’’ thinks study of the problem should start with 
the spoken language and materials on trivial matters such as ‘‘folk dances 
and kinship systems’’ because we are not able to attack the problem of the 
‘*thought-worlds as yet’’ (p. 247). Although he does not include folk dances 
or kinship terms in his paper, he does analyze common lexemes such as 
‘*city,’”’ “‘wall,’’ “‘train,’’ etc. He goes on to say: “I reject any notion that I 
am trying to get a Chinese world view here. I am talking about things at a 
far lower level...’’ (p. 253). ‘*I would not consider that a particular dif- 
ference between Chinese and English makes a difference in the behavior 
pattern of the two peoples. I would say that the difference is a difference 
worthy of consideration in its own right’’ (p. 250). 

I agree with Hockett, because I rather doubt if “total immersion’’ in a 
second language would make a person totally bi-cultural. I have known several 
Americans who were born in China, had spent from twenty to fifty years in 
China, spoke Chinese like natives, and could quote the classics with ease, 
and yet when something critical or crucial came up, their reactions were 
completely ‘‘foreign’’ to the Chinese. I am not forgetting that they had the 
advantage of another language and another culture, but where does that leave 
us? 

This, however, does not mean that I reject Whorf’s idea absolutely. For it 
is true that we often see a relation among situations which is non-existent to 
speakers of another language. Yet, | cannot help being skeptical about the 
conclusions reached by Newman or Whorf. Newman’s findings about Zuni are 
very interesting, and although I don’t see what significance they would have 
in the whole scheme of things, I can see how they could be used to shed 
light on Zuni conceptions of the relation between animals and human beings. 
On the other hand, I rather doubt the importance of his statement about Yokuts. 
Don’t all languages have a tendency to favor certain structural possibilities 
over others? 

According to Whorf, the fact that Hopi verbs do not have “‘tenses’’ has 
prevented the Hopi from being interested in records, calendars, mathematics, 
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history, and other such related activities (1950, p. 88). Now, Chinese also 
does not have “‘tenses,’’ yet as everyone knows the early Chinese were par- 
ticularly strong in these very fields. It is true that the Chinese are notoriously 
unpunctual, but would it not be just a cultural understanding that you arrive at 


dinner an hour late so as not to appear too greedy? Or, when a meeting is set 
for ten o’clock, everyone knows it means eleven? 


Kuo-P’ING CHOU 
University of Wisconsin 


Materiaux pour l’enseignement elementaire du chinois. Ecriture, transcription, 
langue parlee nationale. By PAUL DEMIEVILLE. Paris: Librarie D’ Ameri- 
que Et D’Orient, Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1953. ii, 86, 73. 


The subtitle is fully justified, for the first 30 pages are devoted to the writ- 
ing of the 214 radicals, pages 31 to 86 to transcriptions, and only the 73 pages 
of the recto are devoted to reading material. The radicals are given in k’ai 
shu, k’o pen, chien t’i, bsiao chian, chin wen, and chia ku wen, in addition to 
the various forms in which they appear as components of characters. Then for 
each radical there is depicted the order of strokes. 

After the initials and finals are presented in the system of transcription em- 
ployed by l’Ecole Francaise d’Extréme-Orient, they are re-listed in accord- 


ance with 12 different systems plus the Chinese phonetic symbols and an il- 
lustrative character. Then follow 28 pages giving all possible combinations of 


the initials and finals (excluding tonal differences, a maximum of 448) in 12 
different systems of transcription. 


The ‘*Textes Gradués’’ are divided into 12 lessons, of which the characters 
are supplied with tone marks (in the Yale system). Altogether, 525 characters 
are introduced.” These are not evenly distributed among the lessons, varying 
from 11 (Lesson 12) to 65 (Lesson 10). At the beginning of each lesson, the 
new characters are given, then compounds and phrases, followed by sentences, 
except the first few lessons where sentences precede phrases.’ It is difficult 
to see how the material is graded, for new constructions and extended mean- 
ings of characters are introduced at a frightening speed. In Lesson 1, on page 
3, we have the following sentences: na shu lai ‘‘Bring the book(s)’; lai na 
shu **Come to get the book(s)’’; lai yi ko jen ‘‘Come, someone!’’; yi ko jen lai 
**Come alone!’’ In Lesson 2, on page 6, we find: wo t’ing ‘‘I am listening’’ or 
**] shall obey’’; wo t’ing chien ‘‘I heard’’; wo t’ing pu chien ‘‘I cannot hear’’; 
wo t’ing chien le ‘‘Now I (can) hear’’ or ‘‘I heard’’; wo t’ing t’a nien shu t’a 
nien shu hao t’ing ‘‘I am listening to him read; his reading sounds good.”’ 


1The verso pages use the French system. 
2The vocabularies of the lessons give 514 characters, plus 11 variant forms, but 


the glossary has 518 entries, variant forms included. The preface says ‘‘exactement 
Sti." 


5yi Lo jen; liang ko jen; etc. 
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Thus, although every sentence is good standard Chinese, it is hard to imag- 
ine any class being able to learn so many grammatical constructions and dif- 
ferent uses of the words at once. My chief objection to this book, therefore, 
would be the burden it puts on the teacher. There is absolutely no indication 
as to how the book is to be used. Is each lesson intended to be taught at one 
sitting, and then digested slowly, taking a week or two to master it? The book 
is not without its good points, such as the glossary arranged by number of 
strokes and the natural and sensible sentences in the text—but gifted teachers 
are scarce. 


KuO-P*ING CHOU 
University of Wisconsin 


The Economic Development of Japan: Growth and Structural Change 1868- 
1938. By WILLIAM W. LOCKWOOD. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1954. ix, 592. Index. $10.00. 


This is an important book. One is tempted to look up from the reading of it 
and announce that on its subject the Western world has not produced a better. 
Or to assert that it is required reading for all who are concerned with the 
history of Japan and for all who have to do with the much-discussed matter of 
economic development. But strong assertions of this sort, valid as they are, 


do not provide the critical assessment which the study deserves. 

The author’s work is so extensive, covering as it does nearly six hundred 
pages, and so packed with careful detail that it is not easily read from cover 
to cover,not is it to be judged by such a reading alone. It is a work of reference 
as well as a sustained exposition and argument. 

There are chapters and sections which may, and will, be consulted by those 
whose interest is confined to particular subjects. Chapter 3, for example, pre- 
sents the chief over-all statistics of Japanese economic development in a neat 
and brief form which may be all that some require. If the author had done no 
more than compile the tables in this chapter and write the footnotes to these 
tables, he would have established himself as a competent scholar and as a 
widely-informed student of the Japanese economy. 

Another example is the brief essay on inequality of income in Japan and its 
significance which is to be found in the chapter on capital (pp. 271-280). The 
first of the two chapters on foreign trade presents conclusions from a govern- 
ment document which is not widely used (p. 342 and elsewhere in the chapter). 
The second chapter on structural change provides a well-edited summary of a 
study of national income (see p. 447 for the table) which is not widely avail- 
able. Comment of this sort might be extended for the author presents a refer- 
ence work which is trustworthy and carefully done. 

But this volume is much more than a work of reference. It is a sustained 
and even an exciting account of the economic development of Japan from the 
end of the Tokugawa period to the Second World War. A century ago, we are 
told, Japan was a country of grinding poverty, pressure on the land, a tradi- 
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tion-bound technology, meager resources, feudal political tradition and isola- 
tion from the economic changes of the outside world. How and why did it 
become the Japan of the late 1930’s? 

The attempt might have been made, at the one extreme, to provide a set of 
equations showing the relations among such factors as population, technology, 
capital and product. This is what Haavelmo undertakes to do in his recent 
work, At the other extreme, the author might have gone in for, say, an array of 
selected bibliographies of such men as Okuma, Matsukata, Katayama, Shibu- 
sawa and Takahashi. 

The author has held to a middle course. He presents the logic of capital 

formation, of market extension and of national income accounting. At the same 

time he recognizes that he is studying a people with a certain political, social 
and economic organization, with desires, fears, hopes, loyalties and with 
what New Englanders call notions. His Japan is not a set of illustrations of 
theoretical propositions nor is it an eye-filling spectacle to be merely con- 
templated by some artist-historian. In short, he is, as the economist must be, 
both empirical and analytical. 

In attempting to show how the economic development of Japan came about, 
the author gives much attention to how it did not come about. He gives too much 
space, perhaps, to the inadequate, the unsatisfactory, and the fallacious. He 
refutes the idea that economic development was brought about by a monolithic 
and totalitarian state, He argues against an explanation in terms of big busi- 
ness. He is at great pains to show that Japanese development was more than 
a response to new and expanding international trade; at too great pains, 
perhaps, for in his discussion of international trade he comes near to being on 
both sides of the argument. 

Yet the author is tempted, on occasion, to put his own view into a summary 
sentence or two. We are told, on an early page, that ‘“‘the modern Japanese 
economy was developed mainly by private enterprise, operating within a 
framework imposed by social tradition and a good deal of conscious political 
manipulation’’ (p. 200). On a later page the statement is made that ‘“‘the 
enterprise and energy of millions of small businessmen, farmers and workers’”’ 
were brought together by the Japanese ‘‘capacity for consensus and coopera- 
tion’’ and that the essentials were ‘‘leadership, imitation and team work’’ 
(p. 514). 

To turn from such revealing summaries and to ask how the author takes 
account of the many factors he presents is to ask for the whole exposition. 
Trade and technology created opportunity which was seized by the millions of 
alert Japanese. Their social and economic system made capital available and 
some capital was imported. These developments were accompanied by changes 
in the structure and distribution of the Japanese population as well as in 
their incomes and living standards. The exposition of these related factors is 
effectively done. 

It may be futile to ask which of the many factors set the process going or 
played a major part in its operation. Who is to say that it is gas, oil or tires 
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that carry an automobile forward? The author finds all of the factors that have 
been mentioned to be of importance. 

Population increase, however, is presented as a deterrent, a check, a drag. 
Japan’s productive powers grew ‘‘despite her swarming numbers.’’ The author 
makes his case but one wonders whether more might not have been made of 
the proposition that the labor-intensive activities, dictated by the abundance 
of labor and the scarcity of capital, were in turn a check upon the altered 
combination required for economic development. 

But first place among the many factors goes to leadership and teamwork, In 
spite of the failure to do much toward the mitigation of inequality, in spite of 
the failure to turn increasing national income into: more rapidly rising living 
standards, in spite of the resistance to social legislation, the author main- 
tains, and with reason, that the leadership was effective and responsible. He 
finds also that the cooperation and the initiative of many millions was forth- 
coming. It seems to follow—and to require explanation—that the leadership 
had become less responsible when Japan ‘‘embarked on the reckless gamble’’ 
of World War II. 

The author is rightly of the opinion that the study of the Japanese case is 
significant for all relatively undeveloped countries. Insofar as the powerful 
factors in the Japanese case were features of Japanese social organization 
such as leadership, cooperation and social control, the lesson for other under- 
developed countries seems a hard one. Are they to be told to go and acquire a 
different history? 

The comments that have been made make it clear that the author is to be 
thanked for putting the problem of Japanese economic development into a rich 
historical and institutional setting. He has, by his exposition demonstrated 
the danger of approaching economic development with a few simple equations 
and a doctrinaire insistence upon their adequacy. This is not at all to say 
that economic analysis may be dispensed with. It is merely to insist that 
economic analysis is not enough for so inclusive a task as the author of this 
volume undertook. His task was not alone to explain economic development in 
a particular case but also to explain economic development under one social 
tradition to the people of another. It was necessary for him to know his eco- 


nomics and to know his Japan. His success lies in the balanced account 
which he presents. 


C, F. REMER 
University of Michigan 


Nationalism in Japan: An Introductory Historical Analysis. By DELMER M. 
BROWN. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1955. viii, 336. $5.00. 


The study of nationalism continues to occupy a prominent place in intel- 
lectual history and political science. Writers like Hans Kohn have filled in 
the background of European nationalism and sketched some of the elements 
of the nationalism of the East. So far, however, there has been little work 
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devoted to Japanese nationalism except for the books of pre-war days which 
focused on Black Dragons and assassins. No one has tried to tie together the 
numerous elements that combined to give modern Japan the ideological and 
emotional unity that was the envy of General Ludendorff. Professor Brown’s is 
thus the first comprehensive survey of this important subject. In view of the 
importance of his theme for Japan and Asia, his book is sure to be of wide 
interest to students of comparative nationalism as well as to specialists in 
Japanese history. 

Mr. Brown’s study covers all of Japanese history, and he has had to re-tell 
a good deal of that history as he traces the course of nationalist thought and 
action. By and large, the early periods receive cursory treatment, for the main 
part of the story necessarily begins with modern Japan. Chapter 6, which 
begins with the swing away from Europeanization in the 1880’s (‘‘Japanese 
national Essence,’’ kokusui, 1887-1895), is followed by chapters devoted to 
‘*Japanism’’ (Nihon shugi, 1895-1905), National Confidence (1905-1918), 
National Reconstruction (1919-1936), and Ultranationalism (1936-1945). A 
final chapter, New Nationalism, takes the story from surrender to independence. 

Throughout the book Mr. Brown’s picture is a balanced one. He is concerned 
with more than the ultranationalists (who receive, in fact, relatively little 
attention) and seeks to put nationalism into its total setting. Hence the treat- 
ments of the Confucian and Shinto revivals, the influence of journals like 
Nibonjin, and the several phases of national confidence and anti-foreignism. 
A book which tries to do so much in so brief a compass will inevitably offend 
some through sins of omission. Rather than criticize the author on his cover- 
age, therefore, this discussion will explain his bases for selection and con- 
sider some problems that derive from them. 

The emphases of the book follow from the definitions given in the opening 
pages. Mr. Brown sees nationalism as ‘‘essentially an intellectual and emo- 
tional phenomenon’’ related to the feeling of ‘‘group loyalty’’ arising from 
membership in a nation. Consciousness of membership in so large a unit 
requires a degree of intellectual and emotional unity, and therefore the nation 
must first be ‘‘welded together by such modern developments as industrial 
revolution, popular education, popular press, conscript armies, national radio 
hookups, and international wars.’’ But, he continues, nationalism ‘‘may not be 
a social force unless the nation faces competition, rivalry, or danger from 
other nations.’’ In relationships between nations he distinguishes between 
‘*feelings of confidence and pride,’’ best expressed in Western nations which 
have had long periods of steady economic growth, and ‘‘feelings of fear and 
hate’’ which have characterized nations whose unification and reforms were 
rushed by ruling classes anxious to achieve strength with a minimum of social 
change. Finally, he points out that in Japan the elements which, in various 
combinations, go to make up nationalist attitudes (geographical separateness, 
uniformity of economic activity, belief in common racial descent, common 
language, and common religious beliefs) have been present in unusually strong 
degree. 
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These qualifications for nationalism—which are in substantial agreement 
with those worked out by students of Western nationalism—lead to some 
interesting problems. If only ‘‘modern’’ societies with mass literacy and 
industrialization can have a real nationalism, how shall we class those parts 
of Asia in which ‘‘nationalism’’ seems to burn so brightly today? If, in those 
areas, the sentiments of intellectuals and the small middle class may be 
considered to give the tone to the less articulate sectors of society, may not 
the same have been true in Japan? If so, one might well begin modern Japanese 
nationalism well before the outcry over treaty revision in 1887, the poiat at 
which Mr. Brown finds that ‘‘group consciousness was for the first time some- 
thing that could be properly identified as modern nationalism.”’ 

Then there is the requirement for foreign competition, rivalry, or danger. 
Mr. Brown writes off, to a degree, the Tokugawa kokugakusha because their 
attitudes derived from a reaction against the official Confucianists; ‘relations 
with China were then quite calm, and there were no Chinese writings that 
warranted such an outburst.’’ Yet if nationalism is an intellectual and emo- 
tional phenomenon it is not surprising to find emotionalists who need no 
documentation of foreign danger to take up brush in defense of native tradi- 
tions. Use of Dumoulin’s comparison of Kam6 Mabuchi to Herder in this con- 
nection would have opened up interesting avenues of thought. It is of course 
true that the kokugakusha were ‘‘byproducts of tensions within Japanese 
society,’’ but the same could be said of most later nationalists, and it was 
certainly true of all the ultranationalists. They were no less influential on 
that account. 

It is also useful to remember that Japanese nationalism can be viewed as 
part of a world trend and that the outside world stimulated that nationalism by 
more than injustices. Mr. Brown reminds us of Ernest Fenollosa’s efforts to 
reawaken the interest of Japanese in their own art. Sir George Sansom has 
related the nationalist content of Meiji education to trends in the West. The 
Shigakkai was established five years after the American Historical Associa- 
tion. In Meiji days the example and advice of Westerners from Herbert Spencer 
to the missionaries were calculated to encourage nationalist outlooks; more 
recent figures like Kita Ikki were of course securely in step with world 
currents. 

Finally, Mr. Brown follows up his introductory reference to ‘‘fear and hate’’ 
nationalism with a good deal of stress on government leadership and promotion 
of nationalist feelings. He is of course on sound ground here, but one misses 
a parallel treatment of the considerable contribution made by the advocates of 
representative government to the nationalist cause. To be sure, the liberals’ 
aims were domestic and political, although they dropped those aims in periods 
of crisis. But just as some writers on German nationalism suggest that the 
final product owed as much to the liberals of 1848 as it did to Bismarck, a 
study of the way in which the political party leaders in Japan abused the 
cautious oligarchs for their ‘‘Western,’’ “‘imitative’’ policies—only to have 
Itd steal their thunder in 1894—might be productive of some startling parallels. 
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As these reflections suggest, Mr. Brown’s book provides a useful and 
thought-provoking approach to the problem of Japanese nationalism. J apano- 
logues will be grateful to him for the balance of his presentation; where many 
have seen only fanatics and assassins, he places the development of national- 
ism in its broader context of spiritual and emotional modernization. Along the 
way a few errors have crept into the text: Izu, Nichiren’s place of exile, is a 
peninsula and not an island (p. 28), Yamamichi (Aizan) should read Yamaji 
(p. 180), and it was Chang Hsiin, not Chang Tso-lin, whose troops occupied 
Nanking in 1913 (p. 161, 163). 

Mention should also be made of the concluding section on post-war national- 
ism, a subject that has had little treatment in this country. After considering 
groups, issues, and setting, and comparing them with pre-war factors, the 
author’s conclusion is temperate: ‘‘The reactionary trend and the antiforeign 
attitudes are by no means central to the intellectual atmosphere of the day— 
they are merely clearly discernible movements which have to be watched 
closely.’’ One hopes that the author will go on to detail particular aspects 
of past and present movements in future studies. 


MARIUS B, JANSEN 
University of Washington 


A Report from Hokkaido: The Remains of Russian Culture in Northern Japan. 
By GEORGE ALEXANDER LENSEN. Hakodate: The Municipal Library 
of Hakodate, 1954. xv, 216. 


This book, a by-product of Dr. Lensen’s more serious research on early 
Russian relations with Japan, is designed to provide a number of illustrations 
and anecdotal sidelights to a chapter of Japanese history heretofore known 
largely through diplomatic and political incidents. The result is an interesting, 
though somewhat disjointed, picture of the cultural impact of Russia on 
Hokkaido. Dr. Lensen has placed his chief emphasis on the remnants of 
Russian influence in the Hakodate area dating from the period of Laxman’s 
visit in 1792 to that of Kuroda Kiyotaka’s trip through Russia in 1878. A short 
chapter on Russian literature attempts to deal with the broader question of 
Russian literary and intellectual influence on Japan as a whole. To those 
accustomed to think of early Western relations with Japan chiefly in terms of 
Dutch, British, and American activity, this work will serve to remind them of 
the not inconsiderable role played by Russia especially in the nineteenth 
century. Of particular interest are the pages on Takada Kahei, the pro-Russian 
Japanese merchant who served as mediator in the release of the Russian 
Captain Golovnin, and on the amazing Tachibana Kosai, who in the course of 
his life became tutor to Iosif Antonovich Goshkevich, the first Russian Consul 
in Japan, served as an official in the Russian Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and 
became professor of Japanese at the University of St. Petersburg. Other 
anecdotes deal with Russia’s part in introducing Western medicine, photog- 
raphy, oil painting, and Orthodox Christianity to Hokkaido. 
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While these and other stories make intriguing reading, the work loses over- 
all effectiveness by the fragmentary nature of much of its material. Since it 
has not been the intention of the author to weave the stories into a coherent 
narrative, the general reader in particular will feel the lack of historical time 
setting and of adequate introduction to the names of persons and places with 
which the work abounds. Moreover the lack of any attempt to assess in meas- 
urable terms the influence of the episodic contacts between Russians and 
Japanese leaves the reader with little real understanding of how the episodes 
fit into the whole of Japan’s modern foreign relations or of where Hakodate 
stood in relation to the wider story of Russo-Japanese contacts. The book 
also suffers from the quality of its printed illustrations, many of which are too 
small or too poorly reproduced to be appreciated adequately. The general 
informality of the work is increased by the author’s comments on his observa- 
tions in Hokkaido of recent Japanese sentiment towards the Russians and 
Americans. The book concludes with a useful bibliography of Japanese works, 
many of them manuscripts contained in the Municipal Library of Hakodate. 


JOHN WHITNEY HALL 
University of Michigan 


Igirisu no shi. Nibon no shi 4 ¥) ADi¥ HADI (English poetry. Japanese 
poetry). By KANETUNE KIYOSUKE and MIYAUTI TAMAKO. Tokyo: 
Hokuseido, 1953. ix, 377. 


This book is a unique objective study of English and Japanese poetry as 
recited. The authors investigated the ‘‘living sounds,’’ without consideration 
of the meaning content, on the basis of recorded films. The data obtained 
were analyzed and indicated by mathematical formulae and intonation curves. 

The book describes length, pitch, stress and timbre of syllables by which 
rhythm, rhyme, etc., of poetry are obtained. The authors show how these are 
used in English and Japanese poetry, and touch briefly on French and German. 
Alliteration, assonance, caesura and rhyme are also summarily treated. The 
techniques described are illustrated in detail by material drawn chiefly from 
Byron, Coleridge and Goethe, and from Japanese poetry. The authors state 
that the four characteristics are independent of one another in bringing out 
poetic effect, but that the effect of English stress accent in relation to length 
has not yet been made clear in any poetic theory. 

The rhythmic effect of these four characteristics in Japanese poetry are 
discussed: 

(1) Length and number of syllables differ in the types of Japanese poetry 
as follows: 

(a) They illustrate the 7-5 syllable verse by a folk poem, **Kuroda-bushi.”* 
Sake wa nome nome nomunaraba Drink sake drink 
binomoto ichi no kono yari o And you will be 
nomitoru bodo ni nomunaraba A true warrior of Kuroda 
kore zo makoto no Kuroda-bushi. The best spear of Japan 
will be yours. 
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The authors found that the reading of the complete poem took about four 
seconds exclusive of a pause of about one-half second after each line. Much 
variation of total length was found among poems of this type, but the time was 
generally apportioned on a 7-5 basis. 
(b) The 5-7 syllable verse, illustrated by Téson’s ‘‘Kind mata kakute arikeri’’ 
(Yesterday was again the same), was found to show greater variation in length 
of syllables as well as in general rhythmic patterns. 
(c) The tanka (5-7-5=7=7 syllables) is illustrated by Takuboku’s poem: 
Ito kireshi/tako no gotoku ni Like a kite whose string is cut 
wakaki bi no/kokoro karoku mo __ Lightly the spirit of my youth 
tobisarishi ka na, has flown. 
Much variation in speed and melody was found among different subjects, but 
the recurring 7-5 ratio indicates that this is a characteristic rhythm of Japanese 
poetry. 
(d) The haiku (5=7+5 syllables) is illustrated by Buson’s Na no hana ya/ 
Tsuki wa bigashi ni/Hi wa nishi ni (The rape in bloom; the moun in the east; 
the sun in the west). As contrasted with the ‘“‘Kuroda-bushi’’ and tanka with 
their spondeic effect, they found in this poem trochaic and spondeic effect in 
the first part contrasted with an iambic effect in the last part. 

The authors also discuss the rhythm of the Dodoitsu and other less common 
types. 

(2) The pitch variation does not follow the same pattern as in Western 
music, but forms an undulating wave of rises and falls over successive syl- 
lables following more closely the exponential curve than does the English 
rhythm. 

(3) Concefning stress the authors observed: (a) Each vowel has its char 
acteristic degree of intensity in the order a, o, e, u, i; (b) Stress falls on 
individual words from beginning to end with decreasing intensity. The part 
stress plays in its relation to pitch in the total rhythmic pattern is also 
discussed. 

(4) Calling attention to the Fourier analysis of vowels, the authors limited 
their own experiment on tone color, and found that their subjects perceived 
and appreciated sounds in certain combinations as total units and not as 
individual sounds. They state that suitable combinations of sounds are 
important in producing poetic effect. 

Commenting on the technique of Japanese poetry the authors feel that the 
material is scarce: the syllabic structure is simple; with a few exceptions no 
words end in a consonant; there is little variation in the length and stress of 
syllables. These conditions reveal difficulties involved in composing Japanese 
poetry. They suggest, however, that considering poetry as ‘‘living sounds,’’ 
spoken Japanese has great potentialities on which to base prosody, and that 
it is possible to develop rhyme by adequate combination of syllables; that 
alliteration can certainly be effective; that some kind of ‘‘feet’’ may be con- 
structed by combination of different lengths of syllables; and that the melody 
peculiar to Japanese may also be utilized. 
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The authors explored an area but little studied in the past. While the objec- 
tive data do not conclusively explain the structure of poetry, their suggestions 
are challenging. To this type of scientific approach those who are interested 
in the traditional aesthetic appreciation of poetry may either remain indifferent 
or even show adverse reaction. However, a closer study of the data of “‘living 
sounds’’ may contribute to an objective understanding of poetry, and particularly 
of Japanese poetry. 

HIDE SHOHARA 

University of Michigan 


tIndo tetsugaku to bukkyo no shomondai FUBETIML HH OSFHVA (Collected 
studies on Indian philosophy and Buddhism). Editorial Board: MIYAMOTO 
SHOSON, TSUJI NAOSHIRO, HANAYAMA SHINSHO, NAKAMURA HAJIME. 
Tokyo: Iwanami Shoten, 1953. 566. 


This volume consists of 25 short articles contributed in honour of Professor 
Ui Hakuju’s sixtieth birthday. The range of their subject matter is wide. The 
articles on Buddhism deal with Buddhism in India, Buddhism in China and 
Japan, textual problems and problems of Buddhist philosophy and religion. Of 
articles devoted to non-Buddhist philosophies of India, one finds contributions 
on Ramanuja, the early logicians, the Sarvopanisadsara, the Sakalacaryama- 
tasamgraha, the Chagaleya Upanigad, § amkara, and the Samkhya system. 

The articles differ greatly in merit. This is perhaps due to the extremely 
restricted space alloted to each, some subjects being less suited to brief 
exposition than others. The details which follow concern a few of those 
contributions which seemed to me stimulating and to deserve notice. 

Ueda Gibun in his ‘‘Monen ron’’ %@xi@ (On kalpana (productive imagina- 

; tion] ) points out that of the various schools of Buddhism, the Sunyavada, the 

' Vijfanavada and the Tathagatagarbhavada as based on the MabayanaSraddbot- 
padasGstra, although holding different doctrines, maintain in common that all 
phenomena are illusory but appear as if real by the force of kalpana. Ueda 
faces the crucial question whether this kalpana@ itself is real. This answer is 
similar to that given by the later Vedanta‘ to a similar question: kalpand@ is 
not simply non-existent, for it operates as the cause of illusory phenomena, 
nor is it real, for ultimately the reality of all phenomena is denied. Thus 
kalpana is real in a phenomenal sense but substantively non-existent. 

Kanakura Ensho in his ‘‘Haitsuka to hétsuka’’ (Haituka and hetuka) supports 
a theory first put forward by Ui Hakuju, which claims that these terms as 
used in the M@navadharmaS@stra refer to different types of logicians. Of the 
commentators Medhatithi and Kullika Bhatga, Kanakura favots the latter and 
sums up as follows: those logicians who were orthodox in the sense of follow- 

4Daniel H. H. Ingalls has recently tried to show that Samkara simply avoids the 


question of the reality of avidyd. See “‘Whose is avidya?’’ Philosophy East and West, 
3 (1953), 6%. 
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ing Brahmanic traditions were called betuka, whereas another type, who 


might be called sophists and who made great use of quibbles and verbal 
tricks, was called baituka. But Kanakura does not claim to have settled the 
problem once and for all. He admits that Papini’s grammer seems to contradict 
his conclusions. 

Nakamura Hajime in his ‘‘Shankara tetsugaku no rekishiteki shakaiteki 
tachiba’’ (The historical and social position of Samkara’s philosophy) attempts 
to elicit some solid fact from the intractable material. Of possible sources, he 
rejects all the existing biographies of Samkara on the ground that they are 
many centuries later than the master and all of them glorify him fantastically. 
He relies chiefly on Samkara’s own works, which are rich in similes and 
metaphors. Nakamura assumes that these figures of speech reflect Samkara’s 
own feeling and his social background. On such a basis Nakamura argues with 
regard to aaa date, his social position, the place of his activities and 
his attitude toward religion. The most interesting of Nakamura’s conclusions 
is that Samkara was a Vaisnava if by no means a fanatical one, for this is 
opposed to the usual assumption, which Sapkara’s very name would seem to 
justify, that he was a Saiva. 

Yoshio Nishi’s ‘‘Shoki ni okeru shinzoku nitairon no igi’’ (The significance 
of the two strata of reality in the early period) is a sequel to earlier work on 
the same subject contained in his Shoki daijd bukky6 no kenkyn (Studies in 
early Mahayana Buddhism). In the present article he relies heavily on the 
Mahavibhasas@stra for evidence as to the early connotation of the important 
terms ‘‘absolute reality’’ and ‘‘empirical reality.’’ He concludes that the terms 
referred originally to two different means of guiding men on the path of en- 
lightenment, means which were chosen with regard to the differences in the 
pupils’ religious practice and understanding. This conclusion when set be- 
side the later magnification of ‘‘absolute reality’? seems to this reviewer to 
reveal the great change of Buddhism as a whole from the early to the Mahayana 
period, the change from a practical to contemplative discipline. 

Shoson Miyamoto’s ‘‘Nehan to toi no genkai’? + [HJOBRIR (Nirvana and 
limit of questioning) compares a trait of early Buddhism with a similar trait in 
the Upanisads. Miyamoto quotes dialogues from Pali suttas, in each of which 
when the questioner finally reaches the point of asking concerning the nature 
of nirvana, he is answered as follows: ‘‘Your questioning goes too far; one 
could not get the end of your questioning. The religious life is lived as 
plunged in nirvana, with nirvana as its aim and nirvana as its end.’’ (Trans. 
by E. J. Thomas) Miyamoto compares these suttas with such famous dialogues 
as that of Yajnavalkya and Gargi in the Bghadaranyaka Upanisad: ‘‘Gargi, do 
not ask too much,’’ etc. This recoil from the ultimate question serves as a 
basis for Miyamoto’s exposition of the absolute in religion: that which is 
attainable not by words but by earnest religious life. 

The above covers only a small number of the articles in. this memorial 
volume, which is valuable not only for certain of its articles but for the 
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general picture it offers of academic trends in Japan in the fields of Buddhism 
and Indian philosophy. 


MASATOSHI NAGATOMI 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Representative Government in Southeast Asia. By RUPERT EMERSON. With 
supplementary chapters by Willard H. Elsbree and Virginia Thompson. 
Issued under the auspices of the Institute of Pacific Relations. Cambridge, 
Mass: Harvard University Press, 1955. vii, 197. Index. $3.50. 


To the growing but still small list of post World War II Southeast Asian 
studies, Professor Emerson now contributes a useful volume on the rise, 
character and problems of representative government. The volume, seven 
chapters in all, describes the respective political systems of Indonesia, 
Burma, Malaya, the Philippines (by Elsbree), rural and urban self-government 
(by Thompson). It is opened and closed by two provocative chapters (the latter 
in part devoted to Thailand and Indo-China). 

The descriptive material, Chs. II-VI, supplements a brief, earlier I. P. R. 
study by S. D. Bailey, Parliamentary Government in South Asia. It brings 
together a variety of reports hitherto unassembled but generally familiar to 
students in the field. Some pages (135-138) on independent Burma, in Miss 
Thompson’s chapter, not only place an excessive, hence distorted reliance on 
a single, Rangoon English language newspaper, Tbe Burman, but also conflict 
with Emerson’s summary of that country. He writes, Burma ‘‘compares favorably 
with any of its neighbors to the east and south...is in fact making significant 
advances towards its own form of an ordered and progressive society’’ (p. 41). 
This view, in the reviewer’s opinion, corresponds more closely to the facts. 

However, it is the first and last chapters which most readers will find 
particularly stimulating. For these are essays and illuminations from a thought- 
ful scholar on his subject: the issue of representative government as it relates 
to an explosive area of the world, newly come upon freedom. Though ‘“‘catas- 
trophe served as a sharp sword to cut the new order loose from the old...it 
is a striking fact that all the countries of Southeast Asia which have had an 
opportunity to shape their destinies freely have adopted constitutions... 
basically modeled on well-established Western patterns rather than seeking 
inspiration from their own remote past or that of other Asian peoples’ (pp. 
4=5; 152-153). i 

The implication of the foregoing is enormous both for the West and for the 
contemporary governing Asian elites who have led their anti-imperialist, 
nationalist revolutions. Answers will have to be found for the problems created 
by the adoption of Western political institutions, grafted onto ancient, tradi- 
tional societies. Tradition, in this context, is compounded of large measures 
of authority and paternalism; ‘‘one man, one vote’’ is less the character of 
these societies than is family, clan, village status (p. 152). 
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Despite Emerson’s admitted ‘‘pessimism’’ about the future, his apparent 
leaning toward a debatable view which regards representative institutions as 
peculiarly, if not uniquely, related to Western and temperate zone cultures 
(p. 157), he is nonetheless prepared to admit that the prophecies of the 
pessimists have thus far been less than accurate. He is acutely aware of the 
fact that these countries ‘“thave survived considerably better than was ex- 
pected’; and this, after war, occupation, internal dissension including 
Communist and other rebellions, lack of training and tools for governing (e.g., 
under the Dutch, in the year 1940 there were only 240 Indonesian students 
graduated from the high schools and only 37 from the colleges [p. 20] ). 

The task of nurturing representative government in Southeast Asia points up 
the urgency, the intrinsic and instrumental value of the author’s research 
proposals. What are the pre-conditions for successful democratic institutions? 
What relation do these institutions have to centrally planned economic wel- 
fare? What happens to rural society when its leadership potential is drained to 
the urban centers? Can local democratization be brought about by the ‘‘devolu- 
tion of power’’ as the Burmese call it? What is the totalitarian potentiai of the 
central power structure and of its elites? What strengths do the Communist 
appeals have for societies, late but eagerly seeking the benefits of the indus- 
trial revolution? These and other questions could be explored in the fruitful 
laboratory of Southeast Asia today. To get at and understand the inner life 
and workings of these societies while they by choice are making their demo- 
cratic debuts in history—these are among the tasks to which the author calls 


us as a result of his analysis of Representative Government in Southeast 
Asia, 


FRANK N. TRAGER 
New York University 


Economic Change in Thailand Since 1850. By JAMES C. INGRAM. Issued 
under the auspices of the Institute of Pacific Relations. Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1955. viii, 254. Appendices, Bibliography, Index. 
$5.00. 


Thailand’s relations with the Western world were first placed on a satis- 
factory basis shortly after King Mongkut ascended the throne in 1851. The 
Bowring treaty, negotiated four years later with Great Britain and providing 
for extraterritoriality, unrestricted trade, and a low treaty tarift, set the pattern 
of Thailand’s intercourse with the West for the next seventy years. From that 
time forward the country was exposed to the variable winds of Western in- 
fluence, and a process of revolutionary transformation was thereby set in 
motion which even today is far from completed. Dr. Ingram, in his admirable 
book, surveys the extent to which the Western impact metamorphosed Thai- 
land’s economy in the century since Mongkut. Although data on the Thai 
economy is generally scarce and unreliable, especially for the period prior to 
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1900, the author has assembled a wealth of hitherto unexploited material. The 
result is an impressive and convincing analysis. 

The key to the development of Thailand’s economy was its linkage to the 
main currents of world trade after the Bowring treaty. Prior to that time, 
almost the entire population was engaged in subsistence agriculture. Foreign 
trade, although far from negligible, did not seriously affect the economic life 
of the nation. After 1856, however, trade grew rapidly in response to steadily 
expanding world demand for the rice and other primary commodities which 
Thailand produced in abundance. Its self-sufficient, subsistence economy was 
progressively transformed in the direction of a money economy closely tied to 
the world market. The consequences of this transformation were profound, and 
Dr. Ingram devotes several chapters to tracing the most important of them: the 
growth of government intervention in the rice industry; the expansion of pro- 
duction of other primary commodities, such as rubber, tin, and teak; the decline 
of handicraft industries in the face of competition from cheap foreign imports, 
and the tardy development of a modern manufacturing industry; the emergence 
of a racial division of labor; the evolution of the currency and exchange 
system; and changes in the patterns of government revenue and expenditure. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy aspect of Thailand’s economic history in the 
last century has been the failure of the economy—despite a remarkable ex- 
pansion of exports and an almost constantly favorable balance of payments— 
to become more diversified. In accounting for this failure, the author places 
primary emphasis upon the unwillingness of the Thai peasant to abandon 
agriculture and engage in other forms of economic activity. Cultural resistance, 
in turn, was reinforced by such factors as the generally high price of rice and 
the availability of surplus land for expanding production; the influx of Chinese 
immigrants, who filled the demand for labor in non-agricultural segments of 
the economy; the low tariff on imports, fixed by treaty at three percent ad 
valorem until 1926; and the traditionally conservative monetary and fiscal 
policies of the government, which refrained from extensive investment in 
public works, such as transportation and power, that might have encouraged 
diversification, 

For such reasons, economic development in Thailand has been seriously 
impeded, and the country remains today substantially as backward as a hundred 
years ago. While there have been many changes, there has ‘‘not [been] much 
‘progress’ in the sense of an increase in the per capita income, and not much 
‘development’ in the sense of the utilization of more capital, relative to labor, 
and of new techniques.’ In analyzing and documenting this melancholy record, 
Dr. Ingram has made a major contribution to existing literature on the economic 
history of Southeast Asian countries. 


WILLIAM HENDERSON 


Council on Foreign Relations 
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Malaya: Communist or Free? By VICTOR PURCELL. Published under the 
auspices of the Institute of Pacific Relations. Stanford: Stanford University 
Press, 1954. 288. Index. $3.00. 


This book is an account of the political, economic and social developments 
in postwar Malaya as observed by one who spent a quarter of a century as a 
member of the Malayan Civil Service and who is well-known for the authorita- 
tive books: The Chinese in Malaya and Malaya: Outline of a Colony. 

Following four introductory chapters which provide historical background 
and which place Malaya in an international setting, the author analyzes 
carefully the events of the Communist aggression in Malaya. Clear statements 
tell what was done by the government to stem the tide during the first and 
second phases of the Emergency. The ‘‘reforms’’ of Sir General Templer, the 
High Commissioner of Malaya, are also subjected to critical examination, with 
frequent quotations from various speeches of the High Commissioner—partic- 
ularly those given before the Federal Legislative Council of Malaya. 

Emphasis is given to the fact that it has been the British intention to help 
Malaya towards nationhood and self-government. Although the Malayan Union 
was abandoned in face of Malay opposition and was replaced by a reactionary 
constitution, thus taking Malaya back to pre-treaty days, the British had 
plans in early 1950 for correcting the federal constitution and setting Malaya 
once again on the road towards self-government. With the advent of,the Emer- 
gency, however, it was decided that Malaya was looked upon primarily as a 
military problem and the clearing of the country of the terrorists took precedence 
over all political questions. As a result, there took place a complete departure 
from a century and a half tradition of colonial history in which the British 
possession of Malaya had been administered as a civilian trust and now was a 
strategic outpost in the ‘‘cold war.” 

Straightforwardly the author declares that Britain cannot build a Malayan 
nation but actually is delaying its growth. The opinion is stated that if the 
present policy is continued in Malaya, the situation in time will not differ 
materially from the conflict in Indochina. To use the author’s words: ‘’Only an 
independent, self-respecting Malaya with a will to defend itself from any 
outside interference can deal effectively with the Communists’ threat, and 
towards this end no effective progress is being made.’’ 


CECIL HOBBS 
Library of Congress 


Rehabilitation and Development of Agriculture, Forestry, and Fisheries in 
South Korea. Report prepared for the United Nations Korean Reconstruc- 
tion Agency by a Mission selected by the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations. New York: Columbia University Press, 1954, 
xviii, 428. Appendices. $8.75. 


The FAO Mission (three members from the United States, two each from the 
United Kingdom and Canada, and one each from Australia, France, India, and 
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the Philippines) collected data in 1952-1953 and prepared a five-year program 
intended to meet existing conditions in Korea with the aid likely to be 
available. 

The report rightly stresses the importance of agriculture and the priority it 
should have in rehabilitation because of the relatively rapid increase in output 
likely to be obtainable, the ready market for any agricultural surpluses pro- 
duced, and the lesser inflationary impact of agricultural improvement as com- 
pared with industrialization. Supplementing major recommendations aimed at 
self-sufficiency in basic foodstuffs are detailed recommendations concerning 
production methods, seeds, pest and disease control, tools, irrigation, educa- 
tion and research, crop reporting and statistics, marketing of crops, forest 
management, and rehabilitation of fisheries. 

With adequate fertilizer and certain other conditions, the Mission believes 
rice production could be increased from about 2 million metric tons produced 
in 1953 to 2.7 million in 1958. Yield data for past years and results of experi- 
ments at agricultural research stations indicate that such an increase would 
be possible. But optimum quantities of fertilizer far exceed the amounts used 
in recent years. 

Sections on farming in specific areas, an agricultural extension program, 
food management, marketing of farm products, and the potential role of farm 
cooperatives are of special interest. Emphasis is given to the recommendation 
that responsibility for food distribution, after agreement on ration, price, and 
import levels, should rest with the ROK government, with the United Nations 
making end-use checks. 

Statistical procedures and organization to provide more accurate production 
estimates are essential in formulating rationing and import programs. The 
Mission accepted ROK government estimates and points out that, even if 
production is underestimated, imports are needed because consumption by 
self-suppliers (farmers) is not likely to be as low as the estimated 2.5 hop of 
staple food per person per day (a hop is about 1/5 of a liter). In Japan during 
the American occupation, it is noted, consumption was estimated at 4 hop per 
person per day. 

By 1959, the Mission forecasts, the continued increase in population will 
again result in a food deficit, even if a surplus is achieved in 1956-1958. 
Unless the living standard is to decline, there must be (1) sufficient indus- 
trialization and exports to pay for necessary imports, (2) limitation of popula- 
tion, and/or (3) continued foreign aid. South Korea’s gross national product 
(GNP) is perhaps $1.7 billion a year, and the cost of the recommended ferti- 
lizer imports exceeds $50 million a year. Imports of fuel sufficient to prevent 
further drain on Korea’s forests would cost, it is estimated, about $140 million 
annually. 

Appreciation of the over-all problem of Korea’s rehabilitation and develop- 
ment requires consideration of segments of the economy not discussed in the 
present report. The development of industry and commerce in the 1930’s was 
greater than was generally recognized, and the low level of activity in some 
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lines since 1945 makes the need for rehabilitation more urgent. Some of these 
problems are discussed in An Economic Programme for Korean Reconstruction, 
prepared for the United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency by Robert R. 
Nathan Associates (March 1954). Further economic studies of methods and 
development problems would be useful. 

This reviewer sees no easy solution to Korea’s problems, but one who has 
been in Korea cannot fail to be impressed with the energy, courage, and 
resourcefulness of the Korean people. These assets, together with a sound 


and adequate aid program, may enable Korea to retain its long-desired 
independence. 


CHARLES N, HENNING 
University of Washington 


Demokraticheskoe Dvizhenie mongol’skogo naroda v Kitae (Democratic Move- 
ment of the Mongolian People in China). By S. D. DYLYKOV. With an 
introduction by G. Astaf’ev. Moscow: Academy of Sciences of the USSR, 
1953. 132. 


This recent book contributes greatly to knowledge about modern Inner 
Mongolia and the place of this area and its indigenous population in the 
Chinese Communist scheme. It also provides some biographical information 
about Ulanfu, the Communist leader of the Mongols in China, offers a few 
clues to the relation of Inner Mongolia to the Mongolian People’s Republic 
(Outer Mongolia), and the extensive list of ‘‘good people’’ and ‘‘bad people’’ 
tells much about Communist ideas of who fits in which category. Owen Latti- 
more, along with the United States government, is singled out for special 
vilification. 

From other Russian sources, it is known that the author, S. D. Dylykov, 
represented the Leningrad Oriental Institute at a conference in Ulan Ude 
(Buriat-Mongolia) in 1935, and that in 1936 he collected Mongolian materials 
for the Institute of Oriental Studies of the USSR Academy of Sciences. Thus 
he has been working in the field of oriental studies for some years. 

The present book, Democratic Movement of the Mongolian People in China, 
draws its material mainly from recent Russian and Chinese books, articles, 
and newspaper accounts, is well footnoted and offers a fairly extensive 
bibliography, and follows chronological organization. An opening historical 
sketch is followed by a Part I (pp. 31-52) dealing with the period 1917-1945; 
Part II (pp. 53-110) treats of post-World War II events. Appendices provide Russian 
translations of Mongolian documents of 1946 and 1947: the 1946 resolution for 
uniting western and eastern Inner Mongolia; the statement of the Congress of 
Inner Mongolia in May 1946; the ‘‘Organization of Autonomous Inner Mongolia’”’ 
of April 1947 (a ‘‘constitution’’); and the May 1947 ‘‘Political Program of 
Inner Mongolia.’’ The book closes with a useful chronology (with dates from 
1368 to 1950) and the bibliography. There is unfortunately no map. 
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Statistics are quoted for the minority group (non-Chinese) population in 
China in 1952: northwest China—6,300,000; south central China—8~=9 million; 
southwest China—20 million; and Inner Mongolia—2,300,000 (p. 3). 

Centralization and concomitant opposition to substantive Mongolian autonomy 
emerge as the key points of Chinese Communist policy in Inner Mongolia. The 
leading role of the Chinese people and of the Chinese Communist P arty is made 
crystal-clear (see especially Ulanfu’s statement in December 1951 [p. 8]), 
although in the official statement, Inner Mongolia enjoys a system of ‘‘local 
democratic national autonomy’”’ like that worked out by the Russians; ‘‘Great 
Chinese chauvinism’’ is decried; the Mongols will use their own language and 
script, and follow their own customs, traditions, and religious observances, 
The local government controls the local economy, with the important proviso 
that the local economy must fit into a unified plan of national economic 
construction. 

Monastery and lama property enjoys a guarantee of legal protection, except 
that the property of traitors and criminals has already been confiscated. In 
addition, the land and cattle of powerful princes and lamas—‘‘feudal lords’’ 
—andalso of Japanese collaborators and of those who fled to the Kuomintang, 
has also been confiscated and redistributed. Agrarian reform in the Mongolian 
districts of China, according to Dylykov, was completed in 1949, and the 
“‘middle peasantry’’ did not suffer confiscation of its property. No general 
collectivization has taken place; however, a portent of the future may perhaps 
be read in the fact that the first state farm (goskboz) began operations in 1949. 

The Communists have heavily emphasized education: to May 1, 1951, 2874 
elementary and middle schools opened in Inner Mongolia, with a reported 
238,900 students (comprising 61% of all children of school age); illiteracy is 
to be completely eliminated. Many books and newspapers appear in the Mongol- 
ian language (which continues in the traditional script, neither latinized nor, 
as in Outer Mongolia, ‘‘cyrillified’’), and the works of Mao are now available 
in Mongolian translation. Much work has also been done in the field of health 
and sanitation, and reportedly great successes have been attained in a war 
on plague. 

The government—the ‘‘Autonomous Democratic Government of Inner Mon- 
golia’’—comprises twenty-one members, headed by Ulanfu, and this govern- 
ment was constituted on May 1, 1947: therefore May lst is now a national 
Inner Mongolian holiday. A Communist Party of Inner Mongolia (Ulanfu is its 
head) boasted 4000 members in December 1948, and the ‘‘New Democratic 
Union of the Youth of Inner Mongolia’’ had at that time over 10,000 members. 

Everyone eighteen and over votes, regardless of nationality, social position, 
property-status, or sex (equality of women is guaranteed). The voting is for 
deputies to the so-called ‘‘Khurals’’ which exist at every administrative 
level. The Chairman of the Presidium of the United Inner Mongolian Khural 
is—Ulanfu. . 

The original instrument through which Communists expressed themselves in 
Inner Mongolia was the People’s Revolutionary Party, but according to Dylykov 
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it consistently followed ‘‘nationalistic’’ policies and failed to line up behind 
the Chinese Communists; therefore this party was finally dissolved in March 
1946 (p. 63). The Barga area in northwest Manchuria offered much “‘national- 
istic’’ and anti-Chinese difficulty, too, but was finally brought into line in 
December 1947, by a ‘“‘special commission of the Area Committee of the 
Communist Party in Inner Mongolia’’ (p. 98). And, originally given a special 
autonomous position, Barga since January of 1948 has been included in ‘‘Inner 
Mongolia.’’ 

That ‘‘counter-revolution’’—i.e., refusal to subordinate themselves to the 
Chinese—was very strong among the Mongols, emerges very clearly from 
Dylykov’s presentation, and many purges were necessary before all could be 
brought to agree on the leading role of the Chinese Communist Party. The 
official goal is elimination of any national differentiation which might lead to 
disputes between Chinese and Mongols. 

Ulanfu for thirty years has lined up the Mongols behind the Chinese Com- 
munist Party, according to Dylykov. In all the various splinterings, splits, 
and divisions in the Mongolian parties and groups, Ulanfu emerges with clarity 
and distinctness as the one bright light in the, to the Communists, gloomy 
picture of ‘‘nationalist counter-revolution.’’ Born in 1905, of poor arat (herder) 
parents, in Tumet kboshun, Suiyuan Province, Ulanfu attended the Mongol- 
Tibetan school in Peking, and in February of 1924 joined the Chinese Com- 
munist Youth League. In 1925 he served as a delegate to the First Congress 
of the People’s Revolutionary Party of Inner Mongolia, held at Kalgan. After 
the KMT-Communist split in 1927, Ulanfu went abroad, and returned in 1930. 
Through the thirties and forties he commanded Mongolian troops which fought 
against the Japanese. In April 1945 the Seventh Congress of the Chinese 
Communist Party elected him a candidate-member of the Party’s Central 
Committee, and in November a Congress at Kalgan elected him chairman of 
the ‘‘Committee of the Movement for Autonomy of Mongolia.’’ He engineered 
the 1946 conference which brought together eastern and western Inner Mon- 
golia, and on May 1, 1947, he became head of the new ‘‘Autonomous Demo- 
cratic Government of Inner Mongolia.’’ As of July 1, 1947, he served as chair- 
man of the ‘‘Area Committee of the Chinese Communist Party in Mongolia.’’ 
(A photograph of Ulanfu appears opposite p. 72 in the Dylykov book.) 

Dylykov’s story, presumably the Communist Party’s official line on Inner 
Mongolian history, praises no other contemporary Mongols (it deals, of course, 
only with Inner Mongolia). However, Uldzei Dzhargal (‘*SKine Lama’’ [1866- 
1929] ), an Ordos Mongol, wins praise for leading a Mongolian mass movement 
against the Manchus from 1900 to 1910, and Ayushi (1860-1931) merits Com- 
munist approbation for his leading role in an uprising in 1905. 

Teh Wang and all his associates and cohorts are the villains of Dylykov’s 
piece. They are ‘‘Japanese puppets’’ and at the same time collaborators with 
Chiang Kai-shek. Another villain is Manibadara, who had attained the high 
position of Chairman of the Presidium of the Little Khural of eastern Inner 
Mongolia after World War II. His treacherous dealings with the KMT, so says 
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Dylykov, were disclosed by the ever-alert security police, and led to his 
elimination. 

Keeping company with Teh Wang and Manidabara, in Dylykov’s presentation, 
is the KMT agent and American spy, Owen Lattimore, who is referred to in 
this way: ‘‘...the former political adviser to Chiang Kai-shek—Owen Latti- 
more, who has announced the ‘impossibility’ of obliterating national differences 
between Mongols and Chinese. It is not accidental that this same Lattimore, 
having studied Inner Mongolia thoroughly, for the time of his stay in China 
energetically occupied himself with enlisting Mongolian youths for sending to 
study in the U.S.A., in order to make of them future agents, capable of carry- 
ing out an ‘independent policy’ in relation to China, subject of course to the 
dictates of the imperialists of the U.S.A.” (p. 90). 

The alert Mongolian Communists under Ulanfu, however, with the aid of the 
Chinese Communist Party and of the Soviet Red Army, frustrated the ‘‘plans 
of the American imperialists to enslave China and to convert its northern 
areas—lInner Mongolia and Northeast China—into a platform for war against 
the Soviet Union”’ (p. 109), 

No clear idea of the future relation of Inner to Outer Mongolia emerges from 
Dylykov’s portrayal, but Inner Mongolia is definitely to be an integral part of 
the new China, and there is no reference to any Russian or Outer Mongolian 
reservations about this idea. 

In the course of Dylykov’s testimony, considerable useful information 
emerges; as with any other Soviet publication, extreme care and caution must 
be exercised in its use. This book really does contribute to our knowledge, 
and in the present unfortunate state of affairs—when Communist sources have 
become practically our only sources—Dylykov’s book is indispensable to the 
student of contemporary Mongolian affairs and very useful to the student of 
contemporary China. 


ROBERT A, RUPEN 
Harvard University 





CORRECTION 


On page 278 of my article, ‘‘The Controversy Over Grain Conveyance During 
the Reign of Qubilai Qaqan, 1260-94,’ which appeared in the May 1954 Number 
of the Far Eastern Quarterly (13.3), | translated Hsing Ch’uan Fu Ssu as the 
Ambulatory Office for Ch’uan-chou. It should be translated as the Ambulatory 
Money Bureau, inasmuch as it was a branch of the Ch’uan Fu Ssu or the Money 
Bureau which was in existence from 1281 to 1311. (Cf. Yang Lien-sheng, Money 
and Credit in China, (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1952], 97.) 

On page 285, I had written that there was no statistics for rice shipments 
after 1329. I had overlooked the figures in the Yuan Shih (97:1) which showed 
the post-1329 shipments to be as follows: 

1341 2,800,000 piculs 

1342 2,600,000 piculs 

1359 110,000 piculs 

1361 110,000 piculs 

1362 130,000 piculs 

1363 130,000 piculs 
After the termination of grain shipments by sea, the shortage of food in the 
Yuan capital became so acute that a sheng (approximately a liter) of rice cost 
six taels of silver and that rich and poor alike faced starvation. (Ch’iu Chiin, 
Ta-hsiieh yen-i pu, ch. 34, quoted in Kuwabara Jitsuzo, ‘‘Rekishijo yori mitaru 
namboku Shina,’’ Shiratori hakushi kanreki kinen f6y6shi ronso (1925), 466, 
note 66. 


JUNG-P ANG LO 





NOTICE TO MEMBERS OF THE FAR EASTERN ASSOCIATION 


The Nominating Committee of the Far Eastern Association is soliciting the 
active participation of the membership in the selection of candidates for the 
Vice-Presidency and for membership on the Board of Directors for the coming 
year. Attention is called to article 10 of the by-laws of the Association, which 
makes it obligatory for the committee “‘to include among the nominees for any 
office the names of persons nominated by petitions signed by fifteen members 
in good standing and deposited with the Committee or Executive Secretary at 
least 90 days prior to the Membership meeting.’’ The committee will also be 
glad to take into consideration any suggestions which individual members may 
wish to make. Because of the ninety-day rule, the slate of nominees must be 
completed before the end of 1955. The members of the committee are: 
Howard S. Hibbett, Department of Oriental Languages, University of California, 
Los Angeles, California. 

James R. Hightower, Boylston 39, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

Richard D. Lambert, South Asia Regional Studies, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Frank N. Trager, 130 E. 67th Street, New York 21, New York. 


John W. Hall, Department of History, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, Chairman. 





NEWS OF THE PROFESSION 
Prepared by GEORGE M. BECKMANN 


The following material was received prior to May 15. 





SPECIAL REPORTS 


THE FAR EASTERN ASSOCIATION: SUMMARY OF THE YEAR 19541955 
Membership and circuiation of the Far Eastern Quarterly. In March 1955, the 
membership of the Far Eastern Association reached the total of 763, an in- 
crease over the 734 in March of last year. Memberships may be classified as 
follows: 1 patron, 1 life, 30 supporting, 696 regular, 29 associate, and 6 honor- 
ary. Their geographic distribution (minus associate members) is as follows: 
New England, 80; Middle Atlantic, 199; East North Central, 87; West North 
Central, 24; South Atlantic, 93; East South Central, 3; West South Central, 6; 
Mountain, 10; Pacific, 143; Hawaii, 12. A total of 77 foreign memberships was 
divided among 25 nations, among which Japan had 21, England 12, Canada 6, 
and the Philippine Islands 6. 

The following figures indicate the range of interest, professional status, and 
geographical area of primary interest of the membership minus associate mem- 
bers. Where this information is not available, it has been listed as unknown. 


Professional Field Professional Status 


History 186 Faculty 363 
Political Science 147 Student 134 
Lang., Lit. and Linguistics 77 Government 73 
Anthropology 39 Others 100 
Far Eastern Studies 28 Unknown 64 
Economics 30 
Fine Arts 31 
Geography 28 
Library Work 22 
Philosophy and Religion 25 
Sociology 18 
Education 7 
Psychology and Medicine 5 
Unknown 4 


Total 


Total 734 
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Geographical Area of Primary Interest 


General Far East 136 
China 192 
Japan 134 
Southeast Asia and India 115 
Central Asia 6 


Total 


Korea 12 
Russian Asia 7 
East Asia 58 
Northeast Asia 11 
Not shown 63 


734 


Total circulation of the Quarterly was 1701 copies by March 1955, a sub- 
stantial increase over the 1446 copies of March 1954. Domestic non-member 
subscriptions.totalled 490 and were distributed geographically as follows: New 
England, 44; Middle Atlantic, 129; East North Central, 59; West North Central, 
40; South Atlantic, 82; East South Central, 11; West South Central, 24; Moun- 
tain, 14; Pacific, 84; Hawaii and Alaska, 3. A total of 439 foreign non-member 
subscriptions went to 36 countries, among which India had 109, Japan 94, 
Philippine Islands 30, England 28, Formosa 21, Hongkong 20, Germany 15, and 
Australia 15. At present, there are 19 arrangements regarding complimentary 
and exchange copies involving 36 copies of the Quarterly. 

Treasurer’s Report. The following is a summary of the Treasurer’s Report for 
the calendar year 1954. 


A. Total Receipts and Expenses 


On Hand 
January 1 


On Hand 


Receipts Expenses December 31 


1954 


1954 








General Account 

Monograph Series Fund 

Fund for Expansion and 
Improve ment of Quarterly 


$4,794.64 
(50.61) 


$ 9,511.63 
10,047.69 


14,500.00 





$8,661.23 
307.09 








Total $4,744.03 $34,059.32 


Balance in Checking Account: 
The Riggs National Bank of Washington, D. C. 
Balance in Savings Accounts: 
The Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn 
Flatbush Federal Savings and Loan Association 
of Brooklyn 
The Williamsburg Savings Bank 


Petty Cash 
Total 


B. Detail of receipts and expenses 
General Account 
Receipts 
Memberships: New 
Renewals 


$8,968.32 


3,123.10 


14,536.25 
10,082.58 


$ 841.00 
3,526.00 


$ 5,645.04 
9,689.99 


14,500.00 
$29,835.03 


$ 2,086.02 


27,741.93 
7.08 


$29,835.03 


$ 4,367.00 
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B. Detail of receipts and expenses (Cont.) 
Subscriptions to Quarterly: Institutions - New 
Renewals 
Individuals - New 
Renewals 


Less Cancellations 


Sales: Single copies, Reprints, Bibliographies 
Advertising 
Addressing Services, Membership Lists 


Annual Meeting: Registrations 
Subscriptions for Meals 


Less Costs 


Other Receipts: Interest Earned on Savings Accounts 
Microfilm Royalties 


Total Receipts 


Expenses 
Far Eastern Quarterly: Printing and Mailing 
Special Characters 
Compiling Bibliography 
Other Publication Expenses 


Special Services: Supplying Reprints and Back 
Numbers 
Cost of Addressing Services 


General Expenses: Dues A.C.L.S. 
Secretary 
Treasurer 
Program Committee 
Nominating Committee 


Total Expenses 


Monograph Series Fund 
Receipts: Grant from the Council on Economic and 
Cultural Affairs, Inc. 
Royalties 
Expenses; Printing 


Fund for expansion and improvement of Quarterly 
Receipts: Grant from the Ford Foundation 


$ 899.40 
2,798.40 
170.80 
121.20 


$ 3,989.50 


63.05 


$ 385.88 


385.00 
129.00 


312.00 


706.73 


1,018.73 
855.81 


$ 153.61 


1.77 


$ 3,926.45 


162.92 


155.38 





$ 7,292.47 
60.60 
129.00 
22.67 


$ 283.73 
37.30 


35.00 


615.93 
103.34 
66.67 
14,52 


$ 9,511.63 


$ 7,504.74 


835.46 





$10,000.00 
47.69 


$ 8,661.23 


$10,047.69 


$14,500.00 


Report of the Editor of the Far Eastern Quarterly. The retiring editor, Dr. 
Arthur F. Wright reported an increase of members and subscribers from 1200 to 
1700 since 1950. The per capita cost of the Far Eastern Quarterly was $7.71. 
The Quarterly had been produced by varityper composition since 1951, but the 
Board has now approved the attempt to return to letterpress publication. Ad- 
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vertising had shown encouraging developments as a result of the activity of 
the new advertising manager, Mr. Edwin L. Neville, Jr. 

The area distribution of articles remained fairly constant throughout the 
three-year period, 1952-1955. The quantity of articles on China and Japan re- 
ceived in the past year was approximately the same, and this corrected a long 
standing imbalance in favor of Japan. The editors continue their efforts to 
have Southeast Asia more substantially represented in the Quarterly. The 
trend toward broader discipline distribution in the last four issues is en- 
couraging and the editors hope that this diversification will continue. The 
symposia in the last four issues represent their continuing, interest in this 
device for the study of problems which are illuminated by cross-cultural com- 
parisons. The survey of community studies attempted to summarize the results 
of a certain type of research and point up important problems. The symposium 
on a railway development in the February Number was rather differently con- 
ceived. For the first time the editors of the Quarterly called in a specialist on 
the focal problem and, with his advice and assistance, drafted a general out- 
line of the main problem and the sub-problems for the guidance of the partici- 
pating scholars. Results suggested that this procedure may be helpful in the 
development of further symposia. 

The total number of book reviews in the last four issues is somewhat smaller 
than in the preceding year. This was mainly because, for reasons of economy, 
the editors were obliged to omit reviews from the August Number. There has 
also been an effort simply to list a number of books which were formerly given 
reviews or short notices. This has enabled the editors to publish a number of 
longer reviews and a few review articles. Over the past four years, thanks to 
the sustained efforts of the book review editor, the quality of book reviews 
has improved. The improvement is most striking in reviews of books in Far 
Eastern languages which are on a considerably higher level than they were 
four or five years ago. Credit for this goes to the foreign book editor and to 
the increasing number of able younger specialists on whom he can call for re- 
views. In the past two years the Quarterly has not had funds for the purchase 
of books in Far Eastern languages, but the incoming editor has made new ar- 
rangements: those who wish may write the editor and propose to review a 
specific work. If the editor approves, every effort will be made to secure a re- 
view copy. The new editor will also assume responsibility for the book review 
section. It is hoped that this arrangement will bring a higher degree of integra- 
tion between the article and book review sections. 


Bibliography. After many years of devoted service as general editor, Miss 
Gussie E. Gaskill resigned on completion of the 1953 Bibliography. Mr. 
Howard P. Linton of Columbia University has consented to succeed her and 
the type of sub-contracting worked out previously is being continued. Many of 
the problems that have beset this operation in earlier years remain to be 
solved. 


Report of the Editor of the Far Eastern Monograph Series. Dr. E. A. Kracke, 
Jr., editor of the Monograph Series, reported a significant change in the 
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monograph situation made possible by the grant of $10,000 from the Council 
on Economic and Cultural Affairs. He hopes to use these funds in such a way 
as to establish a revolving fund for the continuing production of monographs. 
The membership is requested to support the monograph series by purchasing 
mew issues as they come out. The year’s sale of monographs has improved. 
The Swisher monograph, which came off the press in December 1953, has been 
well received, and the Brown monograph, the first of the series, has had a 
better year than last. The editor and his board are now examining numerous 


manuscripts for publication and expect to include South Asia in their 
consideration. 


The Annual Meeting of the Far Eastern Association was held at the Hotel 
Washington, Washington, D.C., March 29-31, 1955. Local arrangements were 
capably handled by Shirley Duncan Hudson of the American Council of Learned 
Societies. The program was arranged by a Committee under the direction of 
Dr. Ardath W. Burks. At a subscription luncheon on March 29, members heard 
the Presidential Address by Professor Kenneth S. Latourette, ‘‘Far Eastern 
Studies in the United States, Retrospect. and Prospect.’’ At a second sub- 
scription luncheon on March 30, Dr. Herbert Spielman, Historical Division, De- 
partment of State, talked on “The Accessibility of Department of State Ma- 
terials Relating to American Far Eastern Relations.”’ 

Association business was conducted at the meeting of the Officers and 
Directors, March 28, of the Advisory Editorial Board and Editors of the 
Quarterly, March 28, and at the General Session held on March 29. The follow- 
ing items of business were reported. (1) Plans were announced for the estab- 
lishment of a Secretariat in Ann Arbor and the creation of the position of 
Manager. (2) It was announced that appointments to the Board of Directors, to 
the Board of Editors, to the Program Committee, and to special committees 
were all made with a view to the inclusion of South Asia specialists within 
the Association. An organizational meeting of the South Asia Studies Group 
had been held on March 29. (3) New Association officers, directors, and com 
mittee members were announced as follows: 


Officers: President, Edwin O. Reischauer (Harvard); Vice-President, L. 
Carrington Goodrich (Columbia). 


Directors: Robert E. Ward (Michigan); Arthur F. Wright (Stanford); Lien-sheng 
Yang (Harvard). 


Nominating Committee: John W. Hall (Chairman), Howard S. Hibbett, James R. 
Hightower, Richard D. Lambert, Frank N. Trager. 


Far Eastern Quarterly Advisory Editorial Board: W. Theodore de Bary, W. 
Norman Brown, Morris E. Opler, Horace I. Poleman. 


Far Eastern Quarterly Associate Editor for South Asia: Richard L. Park. 


Far Eastern Monograph Editorial Board: John W. Hall and Marius B. Jansen 
for Japan; J. R. Hightower and J. E. Spencer for China; George McT. Kahin 
for Southeast Asia; Robert I. Crane and Horace I. Poleman for South Asia. 
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Program Committee for 1956: Richard K. Beardsley (Chairman). The tentative 
site for the 1956 annual meeting is Philadelphia. 


\embership Committee: Ardath W. Burks (Chairman). 


Inclusion of South Asia in the Far Eastern Association. Dr. Latourette ex- 
plained the value of the inclusion of South Asia in the FEA. He defined it as 
including India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Nepal, and Afghanistan. He indicated that 
the Board of Directors had come to an agreement with representatives of the 
South Asia group regarding the desirability of their inclusion in the Associa- 
tion and that the following decisions had been made regarding the conditions 
under which they would come in: 


a. Persons interested in the South Asian field would be invited to join 
the FEA. 

. A Committee on South Asia would be created, consisting of Messrs. WV. 
Norman Brown, D. H. H. Ingalls, Richard D. Lambert, Morris E. Opler, 
Richard L. Park, Milton Singer, and Phillips Talbot, and such other mem- 
bers as they desire to appoint. (Personnel of the committee as listed 
here are only tentative, pending consultation). The Committee would ex- 
plore the possibilities of developing the field of South Asian studies. 

. Three persons would be nominated by the Committee on South Asia to 
participate informally in the proceedings of the Association’s Board of 
Directors for the coming year. 

. The editors of the Far Eastern Quarterly and the Monograph Series, and 
the chairmen of che Nominating Committee, Program Committee, and other 
appropriate bodies would give proper attention to the South Asian field 
and include representatives thereof on their several boards and 
committees. 

. The Committee on South Asia would be granted by the FEA the sum of 
$300 or as much thereof as may be necessary during the current year 
towards the expenses of publication of their current newsletter. [The 
South Asia Studies Newsletter is edited by Richard L. Park and Marshall 
Windmiller. Requests for information regarding inclusion in the mailing 
list, submission of news, etc., should be addressed to South Asia Studies 
Newsletter, c/o Institute of East Asiatic Studies, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley 4, California. | 

. The Executive Committee of the FEA would be empowered to work with 
representatives of the Committee on South Asia during the coming year 
to make plans for the permanent inclusion of South Asia within the Asso- 
ciation. They are to recommend necessary constitutional changes which 
will be presented to the Board of Directors at the next annual meeting. 


Program. The following papers were presented at the annual meeting: 
Tuesday, March 29 


Training for Professional Opportunities. Mortimer Graves (Chairman), Richard 
Barnsley, Hugh Borton, George Wilson, Howard E. Sollenberger, C. B. Thomas. 
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Problems of Leadership in Modern Japan. Allan B. Cole (Chairman); Kenneth 
Colton, ‘Conservative Political Leadership’’; George O. Totten, ‘‘Background 
of Socialist Political Leadership’’; John M. Maki, ‘‘The Leadership Position 
of the Japanese Executive’’; Hattie Kawahara Colton, ‘‘Leadership in the 
Japanese Diet’’; Douglas H. Mendel, ‘‘Popular Attitudes Towards Japanese 
Political Leaders’’; Toshio G. Tsukahira, “Intellectual Background of Left 
Wing Leadership.’’ 


Religion and Latterday Values in South Asia. John S. Furnivall (Chairman); 
Harry J. Benda, ‘‘The Indonesian Islam Problem under Japanese Occupation’’; 
Jack Planalp, ‘‘A Study of Prestige Ratings in an Indian Village’’; Lucien M. 
Hanks, Jr., ‘Western Science and Buddhist Morality in Thailand’’; Yuzuru 
Okada, ‘‘Kinship Organization and Values Among Amoy Chinese.’’ Discus- 
sants: Morris E. Opler, Cora Dubois. : 


Strategic Areas and Tensions in the Far East. Joint meeting with the Middle 
Atlantic Division, Association of American Geographers. George B. Cressey 
(Chairman); J. L. Taylor, ‘‘The Role of American Micronesia as a Strategic 
Trusteeship’’; Shannon McCune, ‘Points of Tension Between Korea and 
Japan’’; Herold J. Wiens, ‘‘Tensions Along the Southwest Chinese Frontiers.”’ 
Discussant: Robert B. Hall. 


Religion and Its Conflicts in China, Kenneth S, Latourette (Chairman). Richard 
B. Mather, ‘‘Buddhism’’; Father Sebes, S.J., ‘‘Christianity’’ (read by Father 
Gallagher). Discussant: Derk Bodde. 


Wednesday, March 30 


Human and Social Origins in Eastern Asia. Owen Lattimore (Chairman); W. 
Eberhard, ‘‘China’’; Richard K. Beardsley, ‘‘Japan.’’ Discussants: John 
Pelzel, Max Loehr, Frederick Hulse. 


Japanese Research on Russia and China, John K. Fairbank (Chairman); Mary 
C. Wright, ‘‘Japanese Research on Modern China’’; Rodger Swearingen, ‘‘]apa- 
nese Research on Russia’’; Peter Berton, ‘‘Japanese Foreign Office Studies of 
China and Russia.’’ Discussants: John W. Hall, Benjamin Schwartz. 


Regionalism in Southeast Asia. Frank N. Trager (Chairman), Karl J. Pelzer, 
“‘Some Geographic Considerations Affecting Regionalism in Southeast Asia’’; 
Richard Butwell, ‘‘Southeast Asia as a Cultural Region-Unifying and Dis- 
integrating Factors’’; Russell H. Fifield, ‘‘Relations Among the States of 
Southeast Asia’’; William Henderson, ‘‘International Organization in Southeast 
Asia.’’ Discussants: John Kerry King, Paul W. van der Veur. 


Far Eastern Art. Archibald G. Wenley (Chairman); Millard B. Rogers, ‘‘An Un- 
published Excavation of Chinese Neolithic Pottery in Kansu’’; J. Edward 
Kidder, Jr., ‘SA Proposed Jomon Classification’’; Wen Fong, ‘‘Two Pictures 
from the Daitokuji Set of 500 Lo-han in the Freer Gallery’’; Philip Stern, ‘‘A 
Painting of the Sagami Dozo Attributed to Utamaro.”’ 
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Relation of Far Eastern Specialists to American Education. Donald Tewksbury 
(Chairman); Harold H. Fisher, Paper (in absentia) for advanced distribution; 
Oliver Caldwell, Merrill F. Hartshorn, Leonard Kenworthy, Shannon McCune; 
Ward Morehouse, background data paper for advanced distribution. 


The State and Industrial Enterprise in Asia. William W. Lockwood (Chairman); 
Alexander Eckstein, ‘‘Contrasts in Development Planning: China and India’’; 
Walter H. C. Laves, ‘‘Public Industrial Enterprise in South Asia’’; Allan 
Christelow, ‘‘Business Enterprise in Asia.’’ Discussants: Charles Wolf, Anwar 
Ali, T. S. Narayan Prasad. 


Traditional China; Normal Order and Rebellion. Arthur W. Hummel (Chairman); 
Franklin W. Houn, ‘‘Civil Service Recruitment System of the Han Dynasty’’; 
Lien-sheng Yang, ‘‘Official Holidays and Office Hours in Imperial China’’; 
James B. Parsons, ‘‘Unrest at the End of the Ming—Chang Hsien-chung’s Re- 


bellion.’® Discussants: E. A. Kracke, Jr., Kan Lao, James T. Liu, Charles 
O. Hucker. 


Oriental Library Cataloguing. Howard Linton. (Chairman); Charles Hamilton, 
*'The Obligations of the Oriental Cataloger’’; A. Kaiming Chiu, ‘‘Principles of 
Author Entry as Applied to Far Eastern Books’’; G. Raymond Nunn, ‘‘The Work 


of the A.L.A.—D.C.C. Special Committee on the Cataloguing of Oriental 
Materials.’’ 


Candids Focussed on Japan (35 mm. Transparencies). Richard K. Beardsley, 
Ardath W. Burks, John W. Hall, George A. Lensen, Donald H. Shively. 


Problems of Team Research. Phillips Talbot (Chairman); Allan Evans, Thurs- 


ton Griggs, Marion J. Levy, Jr., Fred W. Riggs, Robert E. Ward, Ithiel De 
Sola Pool, Robert M. Slusser. 


Thursday, March 31 


The Importance of Russia in Northeast Asia. Robert J. G. McClurkin (Chair- 
man); Donald W. Treadgold, ‘‘Siberian Colonization and the Future of Asiatic 
Russia’; George A. Lensen, ‘“The Importance of Czarist Russia to Japan’’; 
James William Morley, ‘‘The Siberian Expedition: Japan’s First Reaction to 
the Soviet Revolution.’’ Discussants: Richard B. Finn, Robert A. Rupen, Ben- 
jamin B. Weems, Robert Kinney. 


Change and Transition in Traditional Japan. Hyman Kublin (Chairman); Osamu 
Shimizu, ‘“‘The Early Heian Period: Transition from a Chinese to a Japanese 
Pattern’’; Minoru Shinoda, ‘‘Transition from Aristocracy to Military Rule’’; 
Chitoshi Yanaga, ‘‘Early Tokugawa: Transition from Military to Bourgeois 
(Chonin) Society’’; and Grant K. Goodman, ‘‘Some Significant Influences of 
European Civilization on Feudal Japan.’’ Discussant: Edwin O. Reischauer. 


Comparative Local Government. Fred W. Riggs (Chairman); Kurt Steiner, 
**Japan’’; John Romani, ‘‘Philippines’’; Paul Kattenberg, ‘‘Vietnam’’; Alan 
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Beals, ‘‘India’’; J. S. Furnivall, ‘‘Burma’’; Martin Yang, ‘“‘China’’; Bernard B. 
Fall, ‘‘North Vietnam’’ (in absentia). 


Chinese Literature. Vincent Y. C. Shih (Chairman); Ch’en Shouryi, ‘*Nara 
Singde (1655-1685), a Case of Literary Acculturation’’; Glen Baxter, ‘*Yoshi- 
kawa on Six Dynasties Prose Style’’; John L. Bishop, ‘Some Limitations of 
Chinese Fiction’’; Hans H. Frankel, ‘‘The Ten Geniuses of the Taeli Period.’’ 


Modern China, Eugene P. Boardman (Chairman); Harold C. Hinton, ‘*The 
Jardine Matheson Archives as Materials for the Study of Modern Chinese 
History’’; Albert Feuerwerker, ‘‘The Problem of Leadership in Economic 
Change at the End of the Ch’ing Dynasty’’; Esther Morrison, ‘‘Background of 
the 1911 Revolution: Central-Provincial Government Relationships in the 
Manchu Reform Program’’; Paul M. A. Linebarger, ‘SOverseas Chinese Today.”’ 
Discussant: Herbert J. Wood. 


The Literature of Tokugawa Japan. Joseph K. Yamagiwa (Chairman); Howard 
S. Hibbett, ‘‘Parody in Tokugawa Fiction’’; Donald H. Shively, ‘‘Bakufu vs. 


Kabuki’’; Richard Lane, ‘*Saikaku and Boccaccio: The Novella in Japan and 
Italy.”’ 


Chinese Philosophy: Neo-Confucianism. Derk Bodde (Chairman). Carsun Chang, 


‘‘Buddhism as a Stimulus to Neo-Confucianism’’; Wing-tsit Chan, ‘‘Neo-Con- 


fucian Theory of the Original Goodness of Human Nature’’; Vincent Y. C. 
Shih, ‘‘Mind and the Moral Order.’’ Discussant: W. Theodore de Bary. 


Friday and Saturday, April 1-2 


Joint Meetings. Library of Congress’ Orientalia Processing Committee and 
American Library Association Division of Cataloguing and Classification’s 


Special Committee on Cataloguing Oriental Materials. Chairman: G. Raymond 
Nunn. 


Employment Service. The Far Eastern Association Secretary, Ronald S. Ander- 
son, planned with the United States Employment Service an initial job place- 
ment service for the membership at the 1955 annual meeting. The Secretary 
solicited and received twenty-seven job applications which were forwarded to 
the United States Employment Service for interview at the annual meeting. 


ORGANIZATIONS AND MEETINGS 


The Conference Group on Oriental-Western Literary Relations convened at the 
Statler Hotel, New York, on December 27, 1954. Some thirty members, oriental- 
ists as well as comparatists, attended. Having elected Professor John D. 
Yohannan (City College of New York) to serve as Chairman for 1955, the group 
proceeded to discuss Miss Jeremy Ingalls’ projected three-volume work: Asiatic 
Literature. A Chronological Anthology of English Translations. A rough-draft out- 
line circulated before the meeting by Miss Ingalls had indicated that her work 
would not be a rearrangement of Far East and Near East material, but rather a 
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poetical history of human civilization, the three literary genres representing 
three different types of initiations which are traced from Sumeria, 2000 B.C., 
down to A.D. 1600, with constant references to the developments in the West. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah. Dr. Shang-ying Wu, former cabinet 
minister and secretary general of the Chinese National Legislature of the Re- 
public of China has taught classes in Chinese history during the Spring quarter 
(1955). Classes which Dr. Wu taught are: History of China in the 20th Century, 
Culture of the Orient, China Today, and Government and Politics of China. 


Georgetown University, Washington, D.C. In the Graduate School, Dr. Harold 
C. Hinton offers courses on Far Eastern Government and Politics, the History 
of China and Japan, and a research seminar in modern Far Eastern History. In 
the summer of 1955, he will offer a course on the History of the Chinese Com- 
munist Movement and the Chinese Communist Regime. In the School of Foreign 
Service, Dr. Tennyson P. Chang offers the History of the Far East, an Eco- 
nomic Survey of the Far East, and a research seminar on the geopolitical po- 
sitions of Japan and China. The Institute of Languages and Linguistics of the 
School of Foreign Service offers language instruction in Japanese and Chinese 
as well as a civilization and area course on Central Asia. 


Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois, offers courses in the following 
fields: Anthropology (Chinese culture, Japanese and Korean culture, and 
Siberian and Eastern Asian culture) under Dr. Francis L. K. Hsu; Geography 
(Eastern and Southeastern Asia, India and the Near East, and a seminar on 
Asia with emphasis upon trade) under Dr. Edward Espenshade; Political Sci- 
ence (Asia in World Politics) under Dr. William M. McGovern; and History (Far 
Eastern Civilization, Modern Japan, and Modern China) under Dr. Roger 
Hackett. Dr. Hsu is continuing his research in Culture-Personality Studies 
with China as one of his models. Dr. Hackett is completing his study of 
Yamagata Aritomo and has turned his attention to a short study on Nishi 
Amane. 


Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey. In recent years the Far Eastern 
course offerings at Princeton have developed to a point where it is possible 
for students to combine training in a discipline with a substantial amount of 
work on the Far East. In addition, students are given the opportunity to pursue 
more advanced study in the form of independent departmental work in their 
junior and senior years. Group study projects focusing on Asia are organized 
from time to time in the Woodrow Wilson School, which also provides a cross- 
departmental program of concentration in international affairs with an emphasis 
upon the Far East. The course offering on the undergraduate level is as fol- 
lows: Modern Asia: Politics and Social Change in China, Japan, and India 
(William W. Lockwood), Comparative Social Institutions (Marion J. Levy, Jr.), 
The History and Civilization of China (Ralph L. Powell), Diplomatic History 
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of the Far East (Robert J. C. Butow), Chinese Art (George Rowley), Religions 
of the Far East (P. A. Ashby), History of Chinese Philosophy and The Phi- 
losophy of East and West (Y. P. Mei), and Elementary Chinese and Inter- 
mediate Chinese (T. Yiu). The following courses, in addition to the above, 
are offered at the graduate level: Asian Politics (William W. Lockwood}: and 
Economic Growth and Social Change in Underdeveloped Areas (Klaus E. Knorr 
and William W. Lockwood). 

Professor Lockwood is continuing his research in the field of economic de- 
velopment and political change in modern Asia. Japanese social structure, 
with special reference to the problem of modernization, is being studied by 
Professor Marion J. Levy, Jr. in terms of the system of analysis developed in 
The Structure of Society. Dr. Butow is working on the role of the Japanese 
army in the affairs of state as seen through the career of General Tojo Hideki. 

The Center of International Studies has a number of projects in process, 
among which is a study by Professor Frederick S. Dunn on the planning and 
negotiation of the Japanese peace settlement and its effect upon the security 
of the Pacific area. Dr. Lucian W. Pye is currently engaged in a systematic 
investigation of the meaning of Communism for Chinese who joined the Com- 
munist party in Malaya. Dr. Kurt Steiner is completing a study of the legal, 
political, historical, and sociological aspects of local government in Japan. 
Mr. Myron Weiner has recently submitted a doctoral dissertation on Indian 
political behavior. 

In the field of Chinese studies, Professor Rowley is preparing a book on 
Chinese figure style based on his personal collection of rubbings. Professor 
Y. P. Mei is compiling a source book in Chinese philosophy and is continuing 
work on various concepts and problems in Chinese philosophy. The grammar, 
phonology, and texts of the Hsinhui dialect are being studied by Dr. Tung 
Yiu, who is also working on the tones of the Paoting dialect especially on 
tonal changes. Mr. Wen Fong is preparing a doctoral dissertation on the five 
hundred lohans of the Daitokuji. 

The Office of Population Research reports that Dr. Irene B. Taeuber is con- 
tinuing her study of population development in Japan and that Drs. Ansley J. 
Coale and Edgar M. Hoover are working on a study of the interrelations of 
population and economic change in underdeveloped areas with attention being 
concentrated, initially on India. 

Professor George Rowley has established at Princeton a personal collection 
of rubbings containing dated works from Han times to the present. In addition, 
the University Museum contains Chinese paintings illustrative of each period 
of Chinese history. The Museum holdings include the former collections of Dr. 
Dubois S. Morris and Dr. Frederick Peterson. The Gest Oriental Library of 
roughly 137,000 volumes has undergone a complete reorganization, thanks to 
the efforts of Dr. Hu Shih, Honorary Curator, and that of Mr. Shih-kang Tung, 
Librarian. Scholars working in the field of Chinese studies are cordially in 


vited to make use of the Gest Library. Letters of inquiry may be addressed 
to Mr. Tung. 
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Through the generosity of Mr. Smith N. Crowe, Jr. of Washington, D.C., the 
Firestone Library has recently acquired a set of the Proceedings of the Inter- 
nationai Military Tribunal for the Far East, together with additional material 
pertaining to the Tokyo trials. The Crowe collection has been supplemented 
by a set of IMITFE Exhibits obtained through the Library of Congress. It is 
hoped that these holdings will eventually grow into a complete file of the 
Tokyo war crimes trial, 


Summer Sessions on Japan at Delaware, Duke, Ohio State, and Syracuse Uni- 
versities. The Japan Society, Inc. of New York is sponsoring summer sessions 
on Japan at the above universities during 1955. This program is a continuation 
of one that was established in cooperation with the universities last summer. 
It is intended to provide American high school and college teachers who are 
not experts in Far Eastern studies with a basic knowledge of Japan and the 
Far East. The courses offered are regular courses for credit embedded in the 
summer school curriculum. In addition, special lectures, exhibits, slides, and 
films are provided throughout. The Japan Society grant to the universities is 
usually allocated to scholarships in order to attract the best personnel. This 
year the Asia Foundation has joined the Japan Society on the Ohio State 
program and has matched its grant. 

The summer session at the University of Delaware extends from June 20 to 
July 29. The following courses will be offered: History and Culture of Japan 
(Dr. Hyman Kublin), Human Geography of the Far East (Dr. Frederick Hung), 
Human Geography of Australia (Sir Hubert Wilkins), and Studies in Modern 
European History (Dr. Walther Kirchner). 

The Duke University summer session is from June 14 to July 23. This pro- 
gram will be centered in two courses on Japan offered by Lr. Ralph Braibanti, 
intended especially for students of graduate status with little or no previous 
training in the culture of Japan. In addition to the formal courses of instruction 
the program will include book exhibits from the University’s Far Eastern col- 
lections, exhibits of Japanese art, the showing of selected films on Japan, 
the presentation of lectures by visiting authorities, and demonstrations of 
flower arrangement and the tea ceremony. 

The Ohio State program is being offered on the campus at Columbus in the 
first term of the summer quarter (June 20 to July 22). The program is composed 
of eight regular university courses, including two graduate seminars, embracing 
the fields of ethnology, education, geography, politics, literature, fine arts, 
and international relations. It is designed to meet the needs of non-specializing 
students for a well-rounded knowledge of the Far East. Professor Kazuo Kawai 
of the Political Science Department is director of the program; the teaching 
staff is composed of Professor Kawai, Professor John W. Bennett (Anthro- 
pology), Professor Lawrence Hoffman (Geography), Professor Alan Griffin 
(Education), Professor Sidney Kaplan (Fine Arts), and Professor Alfred H. 
Marks (English). The regular course work will be supplemented by a balanced 
schedule of special events and exhibits including occasional lectures by 
notable public and academic authorities, and an outstanding exhibit of Far 
Eastern fine art and folk art. 
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The Syracuse summer session on Japan will be offered from July 5 to August 
12. The program is directed to the needs of the general liberal arts student, 
the college or high school teacher, the student of international affairs, and 
the discipline-specialist who will gain breadth and depth and enrich their 
competence by a detailed knowledge of Japan. Dr. Douglas G. Haring will 
offer courses in Cultural Patterns in Japan and the History of Japan, and Dr. 
George Cressey will present the Geography of Japan and the Geography of 
Asia. Instruction will also be offered in the Japanese language, and Mr. Orake 
Masaru will present a Survey of Japanese Literature. Guest lecturers include 
Richard K. Beardsley, John W. Bennett, and Hugh Borton. 


MUSEUMS AND GALLERIES 


Florida State University Art Gallery, Tallahassee, Florida. A representative 
part of the Karl A. Bickel Collection of Japanese Prints was shown, March 16 
to April 16, 1955. Prints by some of the most prominent graphic artists in 
Japan were included in this exhibition which presented a cross section of 
current Japanese work. In conjunction with this showing, the university mu- 


seum displayed materials from the collection of George Lensen on oriental 
cailigraphy. 


Los Angeles County Museum, Los Angeles, California, displayed an ‘tAmerican 


Ships in the China Trade’’ exhibit which consisted of Chinese export porce- 
lains and other cargo from Canton, 1784 to the 1830’s. The showing closed 
March 20, 1955. The exhibition, assembled by Gregor Norman-Wilcox, curator 
of decorative arts, included items from many American museums and private 
collections. It is described and beautifully illustrated in detail in the Bulletin 
of the Arts Division, Los Angeles County Museum, 7.1 (Winter 1955). 


AWARDS AND FELLOWSHIPS 


Fulbright Research Awards for the Academic Year 1955-1956, 

Archie J. Bahm (University of New Mexico). Buddhist philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Rangoon. 

John F. Cady (Ohio University). History at the University of Rangoon. 


Elmer C. Bratt (Lehigh University). Economic statistics at the University of 
Ceylon. 


Frank H. Golay (Cornell University). Economics at the University of the 
Philippines. 

Donn V. Hart (University of Denver). Anthropology at Silliman University. 
Theodore P. Bank (University of Michigan). Anthropology at Hokkaido 
University. 

Paul J. Bogatay (Ohio State University). Fine Arts at Kyoto University. 
William R. Braisted (University of Texas). Political History at Sophia 
University. 


Howard S. Hibbett (University of California at Los Angeles). Japanese Liter- 
ature at Kyoto University. 
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Hyman Kublin (Brooklyn College). Cultural History at Waseda University. 
Richard McKinnon (University of Washington). Japanese Literature at Waseda 
University. 

Robert A. Oetjen (Ohio State University). Physics at Osaka University. 

Milo J. Peterson (University of Minnesota). Adult education at Chiba 
University. 

Robert K. Sakai (University of Nebraska). Cultural history at Tokyo University. 
Chitoshi Yanaga (Yale University). Political Science at Tokyo University. 
Daniel Zelinsky (Northwestern University). Mathematics at Kyoto University. 


Ralph B. Spence (Columbia University). Education at the University of 
Karachi. 


John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Fellowships for 1955-1956, 

Ernest Bender (University of Pennsylvania). Studies of the Old Gujarati Lan- 
guage of India. 

John F. Cady (Ohio University). Political History of Burma. 

Shouryi Ch’en (Pomona College). History of early cultural relations between 
Asia and the West. 

David Crockett Graham (retired). Religions of the peoples of China along the 
Sino-Tibetan border. 

Stanley K. Hornbeck. Studies in the recent history of Eastern Asia and of de- 
velopments in the field of United States foreign relations and policy in the 
20th century. 


PERSONNEL 


Richard Butwell, who received his doctorate at St. Anthony’s College, Oxford 
University, in May 1954, and who visited Southeast Asia under a Social Sci- 
ence Research Council Grant in the summer of 1953, taught at the University 
of Kentucky during the academic year 1954-1955. 


Wing-tsit Chan, professor of Chinese Culture and Philosophy at Dartmouth 
College, will conduct research on Neo-Confucian philosophy in Kyoto in 1955- 
1956 under a Rockefeller Foundation grant. 


Dr. John A, Harrison of the Department of History of the University of Florida 
has received a Ford Foundation grant for the coming academic year. He will 
make extensive studies in Far Eastern humanities with particular reference 
to art, literature, and religion. 


E, Dale Saunders will inaugurate Japanese language teaching at the University 
of Pennsylvania in the fall of 1955. Mr. Saunders holds a doctorat d’Universite 
in Far Eastern Studies from the University of Paris, has spent several years 


in Japan, and plans to combine his teaching with research on the history of 
esoteric Buddhism in Japan. 


Paul W. van der Veur has received his doctorate in Government from Cornell 


University. The title of his thesis is ‘Introduction to a Socio-Political Study 
of the Eurasians of Indonesia.’’ 
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TANUMA OKITSUGU (1719-1788) 


FORERUNNER OF MopDERN JAPAN 


By John Whitney Hall. The story of one of the most fascinating and 
coniroversial figures of early modern Japan. Tanuma Okitsugu’s 
meteoric rise from mere page to feudal lord was accomplished by 
unscrupulous political manipulation; yet he introduced liberal policies 
which might have brought Japan’s long-time isolation to an end. His 
story brings out some of the major problems and inconsistencies within 
the Tokugawa feudal system and analyzes the dynamic forces making 
for change and modernization within pre-modern Japan. Harvard- 
Yenching Institute Monograph Series, 14 $6.50 


THE VERITABLE RECORD OF THE 
T’ANG EMPEROR SHUN-TSUNG 


Translated with an Introduction by Bernard S. Solomon. In the second 
month of the year 805 the Emperor Shun-tsung began a reign that 
ended half a year later. A decade afterwards, the poet Han Yii was 
called upon to write its brief history. His unique record is not only the 
earliest surviving work of its genre, but also the only T’ang Dynasty 
example extant. Harvard-Yenching Institute Studies, 13 

Paper covers, $3.00 


REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT IN 
SOUTHEAST ASIA 


By Rupert Emerson. A realistic examination of the functioning of rep- 
resentative institutions since independence—in Indonesia, Burma, and 
the Philippines; the evolution of self-rule in still-colonial Malaya; the 
problems of Thailand (the only country of the area without a colonial 
past) and of Indochina, which still faces the most painful and intricate 
difficulties. An Institute of Pacific Relations book $3.50 


Through your bookstore, or from 
es HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


44 Francis Avenue, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
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. Does the evidence support the Chinese 


e Communists’ claim to be acting ration- 
ally for peace? 

1 i la A. The record of Chinese policy is clearly 

incompatible with this claim. 
. Does * mean that the Dog —_ 
munists do not want peace or that they 

AND THE are not acting rationally? 

A. The evidence is that the Chinese Com- 


munists are not acting rationally. This 
O is due to the intellectual and emotional 
confusion produced by a faith in ortho- 


dox Marx-Leninism. 
Q. Can anything be done to reduce the 


threat to world peac*: from this kind 
ar of irrational behavior? 
A. A great deal can be done that has not 


yet been tried. 
. ‘ These poner pot on poe pee. 
sonal observations of military and politica 
by Lord Lindsay life in China, have been confirmed by the 
author’s visit to China in August and Sep- 
tember 1954 as interpreter to the British 
Labour Party Mission. 
A Melbourne University Press book. 
$3.75 at your bookseller’s 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
32 East 57th Street 
New York 22, New York 











“Here is a book of unique personal meaning 
for every living soul on earth.’’ — Letanp Stowe 


Hiroshima Diary 


THE JOURNAL OF A JAPANESE PHYSICIAN 
August 6 — September 30, 1945 


By MICHIHIKO HACHIYA, director of the Hiroshima Communications 
Hospital. Severely wounded by the first blast and with his hospital virtually 
gutted, Dr. Hachiya continued as director and, writing on such scraps of 


paper as he could find, kept a daily record of what he saw and heard 
and did. 


Translated by WARNER WELLS who served in Hiroshima from 1950 to 1952 with 
the Atomic Bomb Casualty Commission. He became a friend of Dr. 
Hachiya and made it his personal responsibility to make the Diary avail- 
able in English. 


Joseph C. Grew: “A tremendous book . . . the first intimate book-length eye- 
witness account of the bombing of Hiroshima and its aftermath.” 


Robert Oppenheimer: “A simple and unpretentious account of compassion, sor- 
row, and great courage .. . I read it through at a sitting.” 


At all bookstores, $3.50 
THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA PRESS 

















ANTHOLOGY OF JAPANESE 


LITERATURE 


EARLIEST ERA TO MID-NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Compiled and edited by Donald Keene. The sweep of Japanese 
literature in all its great variety and unusual beauty, from earliest 
times to the mid-nineteenth century, is now for the first time made 
accessible to Western readers in this anthology. It is a book designed 
to be read for pleasure; the translations have been chosen not only 
for their accuracy but for their readability and immediate impact 
as English prose and poetry. Representative works are included 
from the Ancient Period (to 794 A. D.), the Heian Period (794- 
1185), the Kamakura Period (1185-1333), the Muromachi Period 
(1333-1600), and the Tokugawa Period (1600-1868). 448 pp. 

$6.50 


Other Oriental titles published by Grove Press include: 
JAPANESE LITERATURE 124 


p 
AN INTRODUCTION FOR WESTERN READERS Hardbound $2.50 
By Donaid Keene Evergreen Ed. $1.00 


THE JAPANESE DISCOVERY OF EUROPE 246 pp. 


By Donald Keene $4.50 


THE PILLOW-BOOK OF SEI SHONAGON 162 pp. 
Translated by Arthur Waley $2.00 


THE NO PLAYS OF JAPAN 319 pp. 
Selected and translated by Arthur Waley $4.00 


THE GULDEN LOTUS (CHIN P’°ING MEI) 4 vol. 
Translated by Clement Egerton $17.50 


FOLK TALES FROM KOREA 257 pp. 
Collected and translated by Zong In-Sob $4.50 


THE BLUE GROVE 210 pp. 
By W. G. Archer, Foreword by Arthur Waley $3.00 


Through your bookseller, or from 


GROVE PRESS 





795 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 





New Books of Special Interest . . . 








JAPAN’S MODERN CENTURY 


HUGH BORTON, Coiumbia University 


READY SOON. The kaleidoscopic story of Japan’s 100-year era of moderniza- 
tion and westernization. Drawing on Japanese and Western sources and on 
his own experience in helping to shape postwar Japanese policy, the author 
traces in narrative style the complex course of Japan’s phenomenal trans- 
formation. He reinterprets fundamental questions in Japanese history and 
ery the problems that face her today. Includes appendices, a helpful 

ibliography, chronologies, and biographical sketches. 12 pages of illustra- 
tions, 8 maps, 13 tables, 560 pp. $7 


ENNIN’S TRAVELS in T'ang China 
EDWIN O. REISCHAUER, Harvard University 


NEW. A fascinating account of the extraordinary civilization that flourished 
in the Orient four centuries before Marco Polo’s visit. Drawing on the diary 
kept by the Japanese Buddhist monk Ennin, and other contemporary 
sources, Dr. Reischauer vividly portrays the daily life in the cities and 
monasteries of T’ang China. In absorbing detail he describes travel and 
economic conditions; the ways of bureaucracy; the cults, shrines, and 
rituals of Buddhism at its apogee and the great persecution of this religion 
in 845 A. D. “Will be welcomed by students . . . a tempting dish . . . 

SIR GEORGE SANSOM, in The New York Times Book Review. Endpaper 
maps, 341 j). $5 


ENNIN’S DIARY 
Translated by EDWIN O. REISCHAUER 


ALSO NEW. First complete translation of a historical source of prime im- 
portance, recording Ennin’s travels in China from 838 to 847 A o.™ aa 
reat service to all students of the history of Eastern Asia.” — SIR G EORGE 
SANSOM. in The New York Times Book Review. Endpaper maps, as pp. 

7.50 


The INVENTION of PRINTING in CHINA 
and Its Spread Westward 


THOMAS FRANCIS CARTER. Revised by L. C. GOODRICH, 


Columbia University 


JUST GUT — Second Edition. Incorporates all of the significant findings on 
the subject by scholars in the past 30 years. Uncovers the obscure beginnings 
of block printing in Buddhist and Taoist monasteries, and traces the pos- 
sible channels of its transmission through central Asia and the Islamic 
World to Europe. The invention of movable type in China and its wide 
use in Korea are carefully investigated, and topics such as the history of 
paper, ink, playing cards, printed textiles, ete., are included. Said of the 
first edition of Thomas Carter’s classic work: “Remarkable . . . of the deep- 
est interest.” — ARNOLD TOYNBEE, in The Economist (London). 32 
halftone ills. $10 


Through your bookstore or direct from: 


= THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY e 15 E. 26th St., N. Y. 10 2 






































